




PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


IT may be sathfaclorv tr ScoiUmastcrs and others to know that, 
thanks to iheir encri^v and to thafof their boys, the Boy Scouts* 
movement has made a leulc and rapid development during the 
time of its c\istcncc, not only throvf^hout (he United Kingdom, 
but also in almost every British Colony and in many countries 
beyond the seas, such as Germany, the United States of America, 
Russia, Argentina, Chili, etc. 

Previous ntilionsmof our handbook, '"Scouting for^Boys," 
amounting to ii'),()oo copies, having been exhausted, this ncro 
one has become necessary. 

While keeping within the compass of the price of the first 
edition, a good deal of new mutter has been introduced, which 
it is hoped will be found acceptable by Scoutinasters in the 
training of their lads. 

I beg to offer my sincere lhanhs to those ivho have, by their 
kind suggestions, helped so much in the completion of iJii% work, 
and to Mr. Ernest Thompson Scion, to whose "" Hirchbark 
Roll of the Woodcraft Indians,** I am indebted for some 
valuable hints and games. 


EXri.yXNATION OF SCOUTING 

[See also chapter x.J 

N.B.- SentencLS in italics thoughotit the book are addressed 
to Scoutmasters {Instructors). 

By the term ” scouting*' is meant the xvork and atlribuies of 
hactewoodsmen, explorers, and frontiersmen. 

In giving the elements of these to hoys we supply a system of 
games and practices which mceis iheir desires and instincts, and 
is at the same lime educative. 

From the boys* point of view Scouting puls them into 
fraternity-gangs, which is their natural organization, whether 
for games, mischief, 
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equipmerUs; ii appeals to their imagination and romance; and 
it engages them in an active, open-air life. 

From the paretUs’ point of vietv it gives physical health and 
development; it teaches energy, resourcefulness, and handicrafts; 
it puts into the lad discipline, pluck, chivalry, and patriotism ; 
in a word, it develops “ character," which ts more essential than 
anything else to a lad for making his way in life, and which is 
yet practically untaught in the schools. 

The method of instruction ifi "Scouting" is that of creating 
in the boy the desire to learn for himself, and not by drilling 
knowledge into him. ' 

From the national point of view our aim is solely to make the 
rising generation into good citizens. IV e avoid military training 
for reasons given in Chapter X. 

Moreover, Scouting appeals to boys of every class, and can be 
carried out in towns just as well as in the- country. 

Experience now shows that by using this handbook anyone can 
teach scouting to hoys, even though he may have no previous 
knowledge of it himself. He should begin with small numbers, 
a patrol or two of eight boys. A great step is to have a head- 
quarters room, barn, or hut, and a camp in summer. 

When a Scoutmaster has not sufficient knowledge in any one 
subject he can generally get a friend who is an expert to come 
and give his troop the required instruction. 

Funds must be earned by the Scotits themselves, by their work, 
not by begging. Various iO(?ys of making money are given in 
the book. 

Scouting is applicable to existing organisations, such as Boys' 
Brigades, Clubs, Schools, Training-ships, etc. Applications for 
affiliation, equipment, etc., and all inquiries should be directed 
to — 

THE SECRETARY. 

Boy Scouts' Headquarters, 

112-118 Victoria Street, 
Wesf^imder, 

London, S.U^. 


June, igio. 


R.S.S. B.-P. 
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SCOUTCRAFT 

NOTES TO INSTRUCTORS 

Tusfruclion in ^couiinf* should be ^ivcn as far as possible 
through practifcs, games, and competilinns. 

Games should he organised mainly as kam snatches, 7i'herc the 
patrol forms the team, and every boy is playing, none merely 
looking on. 

Strict obedience to the ridds to he at all times insisted on as 
inslntction in discipline. , 

The rules given in the hook as to games 7nay be altered by 
Scouhnasfers where 7iccessary to suit local conditions. 

The ideas given here are merely offered as suggestions, upon 
which it is hoped that instructors will develop further games, 
competitions, and displays. 

Several of the games given here arc founded on those in Mr. 
Thompson Seioii's “ Birchbark Roll of the Woodcraft huUa7is,'\ 
called “ Spearinffihe Sturgeon ” {W/M.' Iluni), *' Quick Sight * 
(Spotty Face), “ Spot the Rabbit*' “ Bang the Bear," “ Hostile 
Spy " (Stop Thief), etc. 

A ^lumber of non-scouting games are quoted from the hook 
" Social - to Save." 

The following is a suggestion for the distribution of the work 
for the first week. It is merely a suggestion and in ito sense 
hiftding. 
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Remember that the boy, on Joining, wants to begin ^*Sco£l!ng " right 
away; so don’t duN his keenness, as is so ofteq^done, by too much pro- 
iiminary explanation at first. Meet his wants by games and scouting 
practioes, and instil elementary details bit by bit afterwards ojs you go 
along. ^ 

N.B. — The above paragraph was in the former editiofhs of 
this hook, but it was in some cases ignored by Scoutmasters, with 
the result that their training was a failure. 

FIRST EVENING 
INDOORS 

Address the boys on “ Scouicraft” giving a summary of the 
whole scheme, as in this chapter, with demonstrations or lantern 
slides, etc. 

Form Patrols, and give shoulder knots. ^ 

FOLLOWING DAY 

Practical work, outdoors if possible, as follows 

Alternatives according to whether in town or country, indoors 
or out. 

il/ORNING 

Parade, hoist Unio 7 i Jack and salute it. 

Scolding game : e.g., " Scout Meets Scout ” (see page 50). 

Practise salutes, secret signs, patrol calls, scouts' chorus, etc. 

Practise drawing scout- signs o»^ ground or wails with sticks 
or chalk (to be rubbed out afterward). 

Tie^knois. 

Make ration bags, leather buttons, etc. 

Parade. Prayers or Church Parade (if Sunday). 

Physical Exercises (see pages 186-igi). 

Drill (see pages 203-207). 

Self-measurement by each scout of span, cubit, finger joini,^ 
stride, etc. (see page 94). 

Send out scouts independently or in pairr to do a ** good 
turn," to return and report how they have done it (see page 210). 

March out the Patrol to see the neighbourhood. 

Make them note direction of starting by compass, wind, and 
sun (see pages 64-69). 

Notice question them on details seen, explain " land ^ . 
marks," etc. (see page 125). 

Practise Scout's pace (see page 20$). 

Judge distances (see page 96). 
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AFTERNOON 

Play an extended Scouting Game (see “ Games, page 50). 

Or indoors if wet — Ju-Jiistt," Scouts* War Dance** 
Boxing, Scouts* Chorus and Rally, etc. 

EVENING 

Camp Fire Yarns from this hook or from books recommended 
(see page 12). 

Or rehearse a Seoul play, or hold Debate, Kim*s Game, etc. 

Patrols to continue practice m these throitghotU the week in 
their own time or under the scoutmaster, with final games or 
exercises on the following Saturday afternoon. 

If more evenings than one are available in the week one of the 
subjects might be taken in turn more fully each evening, and 
rehearsals carried oid of a display such as ** Pocahontas ** (see 
" Scouting Gaines,**^ price if-. Post-free z/j. 


CAMP FIRE YARN. No. i 

SCOUTS’ WORK 
Peace Scouts — “Kim” — Mafeking. 

Peace Scouts 

SUPPOSE every British boy wants to help his country in some 

y or other. 

There is a way, by which hc^can do so easily, and that is by 
becoming a scout. 

A scout, as you know, is generally a soldier who is choSqi for 
his cleverness and pluck to go out in front of an army in war to 
find out where the enemy are, and report to the commander all 
about them. 

But, besides war scouts, there are also peace scouts, i.e., men 
who in peace time carry out w’ork which requires the same kind 
of abilities. These are the frontiersmen of all parts of our 
Empire. The “ trappers ” of North America, hunters of Central 
Africa, the Britislf pioneers, explorers, and missionaries over 
Asia and all the wild parts of the world, the bushxnen and drovers 
of Australia, the constabulary of North-West Canada and of 
South Africa — ^all are peace scouts, real men in every sense of the 
word, and thoroughly up in scoutcraft, i.e. they understand living 
out in the jungles, and they can find their way anywhere, are able 
to read meaning from the smallest signs and foot-tracks ; they 
know how to look after their health when for away from any doc- 
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torSj are strong and plucky, and ready to face any danger, and 
always keen to help each other. I'hcy are acciistonfed to take 
their lives in their hands, and to ding them down without hesita- 
tion if they can help their country by doing so. 

They give up everything, their personal comforts and desires, 
in order to get their work done. They do not do all this for 
their own amusement, but because it is their duty to their King, 
fellow-country men, or employers. 

The History of the Kmpire has been made by British 
adventurers and explorers, the scouts of the nation, for hundreds 
of years past up to the present fime. 

The Knights of King Arthur, Richard Cteiir de Lion, and the^ 
Crusaders, carried British chivalry into distant jjarts of the earth. 

Raleigh, Drake, and Capt. John Smith, soldiers and sailors of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, faced unknown dangers of strange seas, 
as well as the known dangers of powerful enemies, to take and 
hold now lands, for the expansion of our smofjl kingdom. 

Capt. Cook ill Australia, Lord Clive in India, opened up new 
countries. Speke, Baker, and Livingstone pushed tlieir way 
through the .savage deserts and forests of Africa; Davis, hVanklin 
and Ro.ss braved tlxe ice and snows of the Arctic regions. 

In the present time Selous, the great hunter, and Lieut. Boyd 
Alexander, who recently ciossed Africa, are peace scouts. 

These are just a few names out of many hundreds of the scouts 
of the nation who have from all times down to the present spread 
the good name and power of our country in all parts of the world 

And there have been women scouts of the nation, too ; such 
Grace Darling, who risked her life to save a shipwrecked cre 
Florence Nightingale, who nursed sick soldiers in the Crimean 
War;.Mi.ss Kingsley, the African explorer; Lady Liigard, in 
Afrita and Alaska; and many devoted lady missionaries and 
nurses in all parts of our Kmpire. 'i'hese have shown that girls as 
well as boys may well learn scouting while tlicy are young, and so 
be able to do useful work in the world as they grow older. 

It is a grand life, but it cannot suddenly be taken up by any 
man who thinks he would like it, unless he has prepared himself 
for it beforehand. 

Those who succeed best are those who l^rnt scouting while 
they were still boys. 

Scouting also comes in very useful in any kind of life you like 
to take up, whether it is soldiering or even business life in a 
city. Sir William Crookes says it is even valuable for a man 
who goes in for science, finding out little things about air, and 
light, and so on. And Sir Lauder Brunton points out how 
necessary it is for a doctor or a surgeon. 



So 1 am going to show you how you can learn scoutcraft for' 
yourself and can put it into practice at home. 

It is v9y easy to learn and very interesting when you get into 
it. You can best learn by joining the Boy Scouts.” 

“Kim” 

A GOOD example of what a Boy Scout can do is to be found in 
Rudyard Kipling’s story of “ Kim.” 

“ Kim,” or, to give him his full name, Kimball O’Hara, was the 
son of a sergeant of an Irish regiment in India. Piis father and 
mother died while he was a child, and he had been left to the 
care of an aunt who lived in a flumbleyway in India. 

His playmates were all natives, so he got to talk th(;ir language 
and to know their ways better than any European. He became 
great friends with an old wandering priest who was tramping 
about India, and with whom he travelled all over the north part 
of that country. At last, one day he chanced to meet his father’s 
old regiment on tjje line of march, and in visiting the camp he 
was arrested on suspicion of being a thief. His birtlf certificate 
and other papcis were found on him, and the regiment, seeing 
that he had belonged to them, took charge of him, and started to 
educate him. But whenever he could gel away for holidaysLhe 
dressed himself in Indian clothes, and wont again among The 
natives as one of them. 

After a time he became acquainted with a Mr. Liirgan, a dealer 
in old jewellery and curiosities, who, owing to his knowledge 
from dealing with natives, wms also a member of the Government 
Intelligence department. 

This m.in, finding that I^ni had such special knowledge of 
native habits and cusloms, .saw that he would make a useful 
agent for Government Intelligence work, that is, a .kind of 
detective among the natives. But, first of all, before employing 
Jiim, he put him to one or two tests to see whether he. was 
sufik'iently brave and strong-minded. 

As a trial of hi.s strong-mindedness he attempted to mesmerise 
him, that is to say, he tried to make Kim’s thoughts obey what 
was in his own mind. It is possible for strong-minded men to 
do this with those of weaker mind. The way he attempted it 
was by throw injn down a jug of water so that it sma.shed to 
pieces j he then laid his fingers on the boy’s neck, and wished 
iiim to imagine the jug mended itself again. But do what he 
would to make his thought reach the boy’s brain, he failed; 
Kim saw the jug was broken, and would not believe it was 
mended, although at one time he nearly obeyed him, for he saw 
a kind of vision of the jug being mended, but it faded away again. 
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Most boys would have let their mind and eyes wander, and 
would not have been able to keep them on the one subject, and 
would so have easily become mesmerised by the man.^ 

Lurgan, finding him strong-minded and quick at learning, then 
gave him lessons at noticing small details and remembering them, 
which is a most important point in the training of a scout — ^it is 
a thing that he should learn and be practising every hour of the 
day wherever he may be. Lurgan began it with Kim by show- 
ing him a tray full of precious stones of different kinds — he let 
him look at it for a minute, and then covered it with a cloth, 
and asked him to state how many stones and what sort were 
there. At first he found he cbuld only remember a few, and 
could not describe them very accurately, but with a little practice 
he soon got to remember them all quite well. And so, also, 
with many other kinds of articles which were shown to him in 
the same way. 

Then Kim travelled about the country a great deal with a fine 
old Afghan horse-dealer to whom he was iquch attached, who 
was also "'an agent of the Intelligence Department. On one 
occasion Kim was able to do him a good turn by carrying an 
important message for him secretly ; and another time he saved 
his life by overhearing some natives planning to murder him 
when he came along. By pretending to be asleep and theny 
having a nightmare which caused him to remove from his position, 
Kim got away from the neighbourhood of the would-be murderers, 
and was able to give warning to his friend in good time. 

At last he was made a member of the Secret Service, and was 
given a secret sign — namely, a badge to wear round his neck 
and a certain sentence to say, whjch, if said in a peculiar way, 
meant he was one of the service. ' Scouts generally have secret 
signs by which they can communicate with each other. 

Th^ members of the Intelligence Service are very numerous in 
India, and do not know each other by sight, so they have to 
have a secret sign by which they will recognise each other among 
other people who may be their enemies. 

Once when travelling in the train Kim met another member 
whom he did not know. This was a native, who when he got 
into the carriage was evidently in a great state of alarm, and was 
rather badly cut about the head and arms. He explained to the 
other passengers that he had met with an accident from a cart 
whilst he was driving to the station, but Kim, like a good scout, 
noticed the cuts were sharp and not grazes such as you would 
get by falling from a cart, and so did not believe him. While 
the man was tying up a bandage over his head, Kim noticed that 
he was wearing a locket like his own ; so Kim let his own be 



seen. Directly the man saw it he brought into conversation 
some of ^ secret words, and Kim answered with the prefer 
ones in re^y. So then the stranger got into a corner with Kim 
and explained to him that he was carrying out some secret service 
work, and had been found out and hunted by some of the 
enemies of the Government who had nearly killed him. They 
probably knew he was in the train and would therefore telegraph 
down the line to their friends tliat he was coming. He wanted 
to get his message to a certain police officer without being caught 
by the enemy, but he coulil not tell how to do it if they were 
already warned of his coming. •Kim thereupon hit upon the 
idea of disguising him. 

In India there are a number of holy beggars who go about the 
country. They wear next to no clothing and smear themselves 
with ashes, and paint certain marks on their faces; they are con- 
sidered very holy, and people always help them with food and 
money. So Kim made a mixture of flour and wood ashes, which 
he took from the bcAvl of a native pipe, and he undressed his 
friend and smeared these all over him, and finally with the aid of 
a little paint-box which he carried, he painted the proper marks 
on the man’s forehead. He smeared the man’s wounds with 
dour and ashes, partly so as to heal them, and also so that they 
did not show ; and he brushed his hair down to look wild and ' 
shaggy like that of a. beggar, and covered it with dust, so that 
the man’s own mother would not have known him. Soon after- 
wards they got to a big station where on the platform they found 
the police officer to whom the report was to be made. The 
imitation beggar pushed up against him and got abused by the 
officer in English; the beggar replied with a string of native abuse 
into which he introduced tlie secret words. The police o^cer, 
although he had pretended not to know Hindustani, understood 
it quite well, and at once recognised from the secret words that^ 
this beggar was an agent; and so he pretended to arrest him and^ 
marched him off to the police-station where he could talk to him 
quietly. It was thus done w'ithout anyone on the platform know- 
ing that they were in league with each other, or that this native 
beggar was the escaped Intelligence agent. ^ 

Finally, Kim became acquainted with another agent of the 
department — an cdudhted native or Babu as they are called in 
India — and was able to give him great assistance in capturing 
two Russian officers who were acting as spies against the 
on the north-west frontier of India. 

;ihus 

[Note. — Point otd on map respective positions of Brifgts to 
and Russians.'] ^thout 

stamps 
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The Babu pretended to the Russians that he was the manager for 
a local native prince who did not like the English, afii travelled 
with them for some time as representative of this prince. In 
this way he got to know where they kept their secret papers in 
their baggage. At last he got up trouble between them and a 
holy priest, whom they struck; this caused great excitement 
among the natives, who rushed off with the baggage and got lost 
in the darkness. Kim, who was among the natives, opened the 
luggage and found the secret papers which he took out and 
carried to headquarters. 

These and other adventurob of Kim are well w’orth reading, 
because they show what valuable w'ork a boy scout could do for 
his country if he were sufliciently trained and sufficiently intclli* 
gent. 

Mafeking Boy Scouts 


We had an example of how useful Boy Scouts can be on active 
service, when a corps of boys was formed in'thc defence of Mafe- 
king, 1S99-1900. 

Mafeking, you may remember, was quite a .small ordinary 
country town out on the open plains of South Africa. 

Nobody ever thought of its being attacked by an enemy any 
more than you would expect this town (or village) to be attacked 
— the thing was so improbable. 

But it just shows you how you must be prepared for what is 
possible^ not only what is prokibk in war ; and so, loo, we ought 
lo bo prepared in Britain against being attacked by cnomios ; for 
though it may not be probable, it is quite as possible as it was at 
Mafeking ; and every boy in Bfltain should be just as ready as 
those, boys were in Mafeking to take their sliare in its defence. 

Well, when we found we were lo be attacked at Mafeking, we 
told off our garrison to the points that tluy were lo protect — 
some 700 trained men, pulice, and volunteers. And then we 
armed the townsmen, of whom there were some 300. Some of 
them were old frontiersmen, and quite equal to the occasion; but 
many of them, young shopmen, clerks, and others, had never seen 
a rifle before, and had never tried to learn to chil] or to shoot, 
and so they were hopelessly at sea at first. It is not much fun 
to have to face an enemy who means to kill you, when you have 


never learned to shoot. 

noticeu^^^^ boy ought to learn to shoot and to obey orders, else he 
get by**^^ when war breaks out than an old woman, and 

the ma?^^y killed like a squealing rabbit, being unable to defend 

he was 

ogether, then, we only had about a thousand men all told to 
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fighting and keeping watch at night got harder for the rest It 
was then that Lord Edward Cecil, I he chief staff officer, g«t to- 
gether the boys in the place and made them into a/ cadet corps, 
put them in uniform and drilled them ; and a jolly smart and 
useful lot they were. We had till then used a 
large number of men for carrying orders ami 
messages and keeping look-out, and acting as 
orderlies, and so on. These duties were now 
handed over to the boy cadets, and the men were 
released to go and Strengthen the firing line. 

And the cadets, under their sergeant-major, 
a boy named Goodyear, did right good work, and 
vrell deserved the medals which they got at the 
end of the war. Many of them rode bicycles, and we were thus 
able to establish a post by which people could send letters to 
their friends in the different forts, or about the town, ivithout 
going out under fire themselves; and we made postage stamps 
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for these letters which had on them a picture of a cariet bicycle 
orderly. 

1 said to one of these boys on one occasion, when he came in 
through rather a heavy fire: “You will get hit one of these days 
riding about like that when shells are flying.” And he replied : 
“I pedal so quick, sir, they’d never catch me.” These boys 
didn’t seem to mind the bullets one bit ; they were always ready 
to carry out orders, though it meant risk to their life every time. 

Would any of you do that ? If an enemy were firing down this 
street, and I were to tell one of ^ou to take a message across to a 
house on the other side, would you do it? 1 am sure you would. 
But probably you wouldn’t niiicli like doing it. 

But you want to prepare yourself for it befotehand. It’s just 
like taking a header into cold water ; a fellow who is accustomed 
to bathing thinks nothing of it; he has practised it over and over 
again, but ask a fellow to do it who has never practised it and he 
willfunkTit. • 

So, too, with a boy who has been accustomed to obey orders 
at once, whether there is risk about it or not; the moment you 
order him to do a thing on active service, no matter how great the 
danger is to him he does it, while anolber chap who has never 
cared to obey would object, and would then be despised as a 
cow’ard even by his former friends. 

But you need not wait for war in oider to be useful as a scout 
As a peace scout tliere is Jots for you to do any day, wherever you 
may be. 

BOOKS TO READ 

The following books, which may be got from a Lending 
Libraiy or from friends, may be found useful in connection with 
Chapter I : — 

“ Rob the Ranger,” by Herbert Strang, price 6s. (Published 
by Hodder & Stoughton). Describes the exciting adventures of 
boy scouts in Canada in the early days, including tracking and 
backwoods life. 

Also, 

“ Kidnapped,’' by R. L. Stevenson. Price 8d. (postage ad.). 

“ Kim,” by Rudyard Kipling. Price 6s. ^ 

“Siege of Mafeking,” by Major F. Baillie. Price 6s. 

“Two Little Savages,” by E. Thompson Seton. Price 6s. nett 
(postage 4d.). 

“Parents and Children," by Miss Charlotte Mason. Price 
3S. 6d. nett (postage 4d.). 

“The Romance of Every Day,” by L. Quiller Couch, gives in- 
spiring instances of heroism in everyday life. 5s. 

“ Heroes of Pioneering,” by Edgar Sanderson. 5s. 
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CAMP FIRE YARN. No. a 

SUMMARY OF SCOUT'S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 

To become a Boy Scout you should 

I. Apply to a local secretary. A list of these is published 
periodically in the Ucadquatfcrs Gazetfc. 

' 2. Join a patrol or troop rais^ by any gentleman in your 

neighbourhood, with the written permission of your parent. 

3. Join one of the other organisations for boys who use the 
Boy Scout scheme as part of their instruction. Patrols should, 
if possible, be all about the same age. One boy is then chosen 
as Patrol Leader to command the patrol, and he selects another 
boy to be the Cor])oral or second in command. Several patrols 
together can form a ‘iTrooiJ,” under an oflker called a if Scout- 
master.” 

After one month’s training as a Tenderfoot you all take the 
scout’s promise, that is you proinise, on your honour^ three things, 
namely ; 

1. 'i\) do your duty to God and the King. 

2. To help other people at all times. 

3. To obey the scoiit law. 

You learn the scout sign of the scouts (.see page 41), and also 
the call of your patrol (see i)ages 45 and 4C). 

Every patrol is named after some animal, and each scout in it 
has to be able lo make the cry i^f that animal in order to com- 
municate with his ])al.s, especially at night. Thus you mav be 
“the Wolves," “the Curlews,” “the Eagles,” or “the Rats’^ if 
you like. But don’t be a “ Monkey Patrol,” that is a patrol that 
plays games but has no discipline and wins no badges. No scout ‘ 
may ever use the call of another patrol. The Scout law binds 
you to be loyal, kind, obedient, and cheerful. Most of your 
work then consists in playing scouting games and practices by 
which you gain experience as scouts. When you have learned 
sufficient to pass the tests you can win the badge of either a first 
class or second class SScout. 

That of the first class scout consists of a brass arrow head 
with the motto on it “ be prepared.” 

That of the second class scout is merely the motto without 
the arrow head. 

The meaning of the motto is that a scout must prepare himself 
by previous thinking out and practising how to act on an7 
accident or emergency so that he is never taken hy surprise; 
he knows exactly what to do when anything unexpected happens. 
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The following subjects are what you have to kn||w about to 
pass the test as a scout — 

Woodcraft means knowing all about animals, which is gained , 
by following up their foot-tracks and creeping up to them so that 
you can watch them in their natural state, and learn the different 
kinds of animals and their various habits. You only shoot them 
if in want of food ; but no scout wilfully kills an animal for the 
mere sake of killing, unless it is a harmful creature. 

By continually watching animals in their natural state, one gets ^ 
to like them too well to shoot ifhem. 

The whole sport of hunting animals lies in the woodcraft of 
stalking them, not in the killing. 

Woodcraft includes, besides being able to see the tracks and 
other small signs, the power to read their meaning, such as at 
what pace the animal was going, whether he was frightened or 
unsuspicious, and so on. It enables the hunter also to find his 
way in '’the jungle or desert ; it teaches hifii which are the best 
wild fruits, roots, etc., for his own food, or which are favourite 
food for animals, and, therefore, likely to attract them. 

In the same way in scouting in civilised countries you read the 
tracks of men, horses, bicycles, etc., and find out from these 
what has been going on ; noticing by small signs, such as birds 
suddenly starting up, that someone is moving near, though you 
cannot sec them. 

By noticing little things on the ground you will often find lost 
articles, which you can then restore to their owners. 

By noticing details of harness, and so on, you can often save 
a horse from the pain of an ill-filting strap or bit. 

By noticing the behaviour or dress of people, and putting this 
arM that together, you can sometimes see that they are up to no 
good and can thus prevent a crime, or you can often tell when 
they are in distress and need help or .sympathy — and you can 
then do what is one of the chief duties of a scout, namely, help 
those in distress in any possible way that you can. 

Remember that it is a disgrace to a scout if, when he is with 
other people, they see anything big or little, near or far, high or 
low, that he has not already seen for himself. 

Campaigning. — Scouts must, of course, be accustomed to 
living in the open; they have to know how to put up tents or 
huts for themselves ; how to lay and light a fire ; how to kill, cut 
up, and cook their food ; how to tie logs together to make bridges 
and rafts ; how to find their way by night, as well as by day, in a 
strange country, and so on. 

But very few fellows learn or practise these things when they * 
are living in civilised places, because they get comfortable houses 
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and beds to sleep in, their food is prepared and cooked for them, 
and when ihey want to know the way they ask a policeman.*' 

Well, when those fellows go out to a colony, or try to go 
scouting, they find themselves helpless dufiers. 

Take even the captain of your cricket eleven and put him 
down on the South African veldt alongside the young Colonial, 
and see which can look after himself. High averages and clean 
flannels are not much good to him there. He is only a “ tender- 
foot,” and would be the object of continual chaff until he got 
some scoutcraft into Inin. ^ 

And scoutcraft, mind you, comes in useful in any line of life 
that you like to take up. Cricket doesn't matter a hang — 
though it is a jolly good game to play, and comes in useful to a 
certain extent in training a fellow's eye, nerve, and temper. 
But, as the American would say, it isn’t a circumstance ” to 
scouting, which teaches a fellow to be a man. 

[Make each l%y lay a fire in his own way until light it. 
After failures, show them the right way (i.e., delicate use 
of dry chips and shavings, and sticks in a pyramid), and 
make them do it again. Also teach (hem how to tie knots. 
See Chapter ///.] 

Chivalry. — Tn the old days the knights were the scouts of 
Britain, and their rules were very much the same as the scout 
law which we have now. And very much like what the Japanese 
have, too. We are their descendants, and we ought to keep up 
their good name and follow in their steps. 

They considered that their bonour was the most sacred thing 
to uphold; they would not do a dishonourable thing, such as 
telling a lie or stealing ; they would really rather die than do it. 
They were always ready to fight and to be killed in upholding 
their king, or their religion, or their honour. Thousands of 
them went out to Palestine (the Holy I^and) to maintain the 
Christian religion against the Mohammedan Turks. 

Each knight had a small following of a sc^uire and some men- 
at-arms, just as our patrol leader has his corporal and four or five 
scouts. 

The knight’s pa\rol used to stick to him through thick and 
thin, and all carried out the same idea as their leader — namely : 

Their honour was sacred. 

They were loyal to God, and their king, and to their 
country. 

They were particularly courteous and polite to all women 
and children, and infirm people. 

They were helpful to everybody. 
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They gave money and food where it was wanted, and saved 
up their money in order to do so. 

They taught themselves the use of arms in order to protect 
their religion and their country against enemies. 

They kept themselves strong and healthy wd active in order 
to be able to do these things well. 


You scouts cannot do better than follow the example of your 
forefathers, the knights, who made the tiny British nation into 
one of the best and greatest that the world has ever known. 

One great point about them<^'as that every day they had to 
do a good turn to somebody, and that is one of our rules. When 
you get up in the morning, remember that you have got to do a 

good turn for someone during the 
day ; tie a knot in your handkerchief 
or necktie, and leave the tail of your 
necktie outside your vraistcoat to re- 
mind yourself di it ; and when you 
go to bed at night think who you 
did the good turn to. 

If you should ever find that you 
had forgotten to do it, you must do 
tvro good turns the next day instead. 
Remember that by your scout’s oath 
you are on your honour to do it. 

A good turn need only be a very 
small one ; if it is only to put a half^ 
penny into a poor box, or to help an 
old #oman to cross the street, or to 
make room on a scat for someone, or 
to give water to a thirsty horse, or 
skin off the pavement where it is 
likely to throw people down, it is a good turn. But one must be 
done every day, and it only counts as a good turn when you do 
not accept any reward in return. 

[Make each scout tie knot in his necktie to remi'nd him to 
do a good f tm next day.] 



A. b6y scout’s NRCK-TIB 
to remove a bit of banana 


Savi^G^Life. — Y ou have all heard of the Victoria Cross — the 
littl^ bronze cross given by Queen Victoria to soldiers who specially 
distinguish themselves in action under the fire of the enemy. 

But there is the companion medal to it, and that is the Albert 
Medal for those who are not soldiers, and who distinguish them- 
selves in saving life in peace time. And there is the Stanhope 
Medal for civilian gallantry, and the Edward Medal for gallantry 
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in mines, tfie Royal Humane Society’s medals, and Mr. Carnegie’s 
Heroes Fund, as well as our Scout’s Gallantry medals. 

And I think the man who wins these medals, as he does in the 
sudden appalling accidents which occur in big cities, mines, and 
factories, in everyday life, is no less a hero than the soldier who 
rushes into the thick of the fight to rescue a comrade amid all 
the excitment and glamour of the battle. 

Since the Scouts stai ted two years ago over one hundred have 
won medals for life-saving, and j hope that many more will do 
the same. 

It is certain that very many of you will at one time or another 
get a chance of it if you are prepared to seize the opportunity. 
That is, you must be prepared for it ; you should know what to 
do the moment an accident occurs — and do it then and there. 

It is not enough to read about it in a book and think that you 
know how to do it-«but you must actually practise, and practise 
pretty often, the actual things to be done ; such as how to cover 
your mouth and nose with a wet handkerchief to enable you to 
breathe in smoke, howto tear a sheet into strips and make a rope 
for escaping from fire, how to open a manhole to let air into a 
gassy sewer, how to lift and cairy an insensible person, how to 
collar, save, and revive apparently drowned people, and so on. 

When you have learnt all these things you will have confidence 
in yourself, so that when an accident ha])pens and everybody is 
in a state of fluster, not knowing what to do, you will quietly 
step out and do the right thing. 

Remember the case at the Hampstead Ponds a year or two 
ago, when a woman drowned herself in shallow water before a 
whole lot of men, who were too frightened to do anythingsbut 
shout to her. It was a disgrace to our nation that there was not 
a real man amongst them. It would have been a grand oppor- 
tunity for a Boy Scout, had there been one there, to go in and 
fetch her out. As it was, these cowards stood there clamouring 
and chattering on the bank — not one of them daring to go in 
because the others did not. And she was drowned before their 
eyes. ^ 

^each the scouts how to lift and carry an insensible man. 
Also how to drag an insensible man through smoke, gas, 
etc. Also how to cover nose and mouth with wet hand- 
kerchief. Divide them off into pairs, and lei each in turn 
act as insensible patient to he rescued by his comrade.l 

Endurance. — To carry out all the duties and work of a scout 
properly a fellow has to be strong, healthy, and active. And he 
can make himself so if he takes a little care about it. 
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It means a lot of exercise, like playing games, running, walking, 
cycling, and so on. 

A scout has to sleep very much in the open, and a boy who is 
accustomed to sleep with his window shut will probably suffer, 
like many a tenderfoot has done, by catching cold and rheu- 
matism when he first tries sleeping out. The thing is always to 
sleep with your windows open, summer and winter, and you will 
never catch cold. Personally I cannot sleep with my window 
shut or with blinds down, and when living in the country I 
always sleep outside the house, summer and winter alike. A 
soft bed and too many blankets make a boy dream bad dreams, 
which weaken him, 

A short go of Swedish or ju-jitsu exercises every morning and 
evening is a grand thing for keeping you fit — not so much for 
making showy muscle as to work all your internal organs [JSx- 
apd to work up the circulation of the blood in every part 

of you, 

A good rub down daily with a wet rough towel, even if you 
cannot get a bath, is what every real scout takes, and is of the 
utmost importance. 

Scouts breathe through the nose, not through the mouth; 
in this way they don’t get thirsty ; they don’t get out of breath 
so quickly ; they don’t suck into their insides all sorts of microbes 
or seeds of disease tliat are in the air ; and they don’t snore at 
night, and so give themselves away to an enemy. 

“ Deep breathing ” exercises are of great value for developing 
the lungs, and for putting fresh air (oxygen) into the blood, 
provided that they are carried out in the open air, and are not 
overdone so as to injure the heart, etc. For deep breathing the 
breath must be taken in slowly and deeply through the nose, not 
through the mouth, till it opens out the ribs to the greatest extent, 
especially at the back; then, after a time, it should be slowly 
and steadily breathed out again without strain. But the best 
deep breathing after all is that which comes naturally from 
plenty of running exorcise. 

Alcohol is now shown to be quite useless as a health-giving 
drink, and it is mere poison when a man ta'xes much of it. A 
man who is in the habit of drinking beer, wine or spirits in strong 
doses every day is not the slightest use for scouting, and very 
little use for anything else. 

Similarly a man who smokes much. The best war scouts don’t * 
smoke because it weakens their eyesight ; it sometimes makes 
them shaky and nervous; it spoils their noses for smelling 
(which is of great importance at night), and the glow of their pipe, 
or even the scent of tobacco carried on them at night, gives them 
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away to wa^hful enemies. They arc not such fools as to smoke. 
No boy ever began smoking because he liked it, but because he 
thought it made him look like a grown-up man. As a matter of 
fact it generally makes him loqk a little ass. 

{Show ju-jitsu Of Swedish extension motions — one of two 
exercises only to begin with. Also deep breathing.] 

Patriotism. — Yon belong to the great llritish Empire, one of 
the greatest empires th.it has ever existed in the world. 

[Shojv on the 

From this little island of Great Britain have sprung colonies 
all over the world, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Canada. 

Almost every race, every kind of man, black, white, or yellow, 
in the world furnishes subjects of King George V. 

This vast empire did not grow of itself out of nQthing; it 
was made by your forefathers by dint of hard work and hard 
fighting, at the sacrifice of their lives — that is, by their hearty 
patriotism. 

People say that wc have no patriotism nowadays, and that 
therefore our empire will fall to pieces like the great Roman 
empire did, beceusc its citizens became selfish and lazy, and only 
cared for amusements. I am not so sur«3 about that. lam sure 
that if you boys will keep the gooil of your country in your eyes 
everything else she will go on all right. But if you don't do 
this there is very great danger, because we have many enemies 
abroad, and they are growing daily stronger and stronger. 

'i'hei'cfore, in all that you do, remember to think of your 
country first; don’t spend the whole of your time and moncjy on 
games and tuck shops merely to amuse yourself^ but think first 
how you can be of use in helping your empire, and when yju 
have done that you can justly and honestly sit down and enjoy 
yourself in your own way. Perhaps you don’t see how a mere 
small boy can be of use to the great British Empire; but by 
becoming a scout and carrying out the scout laws every boy can 
be of use. 

“ Country first, self second,” should be your motto. Probably, 
if you ask yourself truly, you will find you have at present got 
them just the other way about. 

1 hope if it is so that you will from this moment put yourself 
right and remain so always. Patriot first, player second. Don't 
be content, like the Romans were, and some people now are, to 
pay other people to play your football or to fight your battles for 
you. Do something youiself to help in keeping the flag flying. 
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If you take up scouting in that spirit you will be doing some- 
thing ; take it up, not merely because it amuses you, out because 
by doing so you will be fitting yourself to help your country. 
Then you will have in you the true spirit of patriotism, which 
every British boy ought to have if he is wprth his salt. 

How to Fly Britain's Flag 


BIGHT WAY DP 

HOIST FLY 



UPSIDK DOWN 


How not to Fly Britain's Flag 

[SJiow the Union Jack. Explain Us history and composition, 
and which is i/ie right way of flying it. See Chapter IX.] 

HeadguarUrs Gazette is the official organ for Scoutmasters 
Secretaries, etc., published monthly. Price ?d. 

The Scout, id. weekly is the official paper for the boys. 
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“THE TESTS” 

BOY SCOUTS’ BADGE QUALIFICATIONS 

Tenderfoot. — A boy onJgioi«*«ti*e\vJBie^ be 

between the ages^ ri^dndiS and pass the Tollowing tests before 

makii^ the promise ; 

■ 

Know the scouts* laws and signs,^and salute. 

Know the composilion of the Union Jack and 
the right way to fly it. (pp. 26, 281.) 

Tie the following knots; Reef, sheet bend, 
clove hitch, bowline, fisherman’s, sheepshank. 

He is then enrolled as a Tenderfoot, and is 
entitled to wear the l^uttonhole badge. 

Second-Glass Scout. — Before being awarded the second-class 
scout’s badge a Tenderfoot must 

V I. Have at least one month’s service as a 
Tendeifooi. 

2. Have a knowledge of elementary first aid 
and bandaging. (Sec Scout Chart i6, excepting 
fracture of thigh.) 

3. Know the semaphore or Morse sign for every letter in the 
niphab'.’t. 

4. Follow a track half a mile in twenty-five minutes; or, if in 
a . )wn, dfcsciibe satisfactorily the contents of one shop windciv 
out of four, observed for one minute each, or Kim’s Game, to 
remember sixteen out of twenty four well-assorted small articles 
after one minute’s observation. 

5. G- a mile in twelve minutes at “ Scout’s pace.” (20 paces 
walking and 20 paces running alternately.) 

6. Lay and light a wood fire in the open, using not more than 
two matches. 

7. Cook a quarter of a pound of meat and two potatoes 
without cooking utensils other than the regulation billy. 

8 . Have at least sixpence in a savings bank. 

9 . Know the sixteen principal points of the compass. 

• 7ir8t*01aB8 Scout. — Before being awarded a first-class badge a 
Second-class Scout must 
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1. Swim fifty yards. (N.B.— 4 This may be 
omitted where the doctor certifies that bathing 
is dangerous to the boy's health, in which case 
he must pass the test for Stalker's badge.) 

2. Have one shilling at least in the savings 
bank. 

3. Send and receive a message either in 

V semaphore or Morse, sixteen letters per minute. 

4. Go 01) foot, or row a boat, alone or with 
another scout to a point seven miles away and 
return again, or if conveyed by any vehicle 
(railways not allowed) or animal go a distance 
of fifteen miles and back. He must write a short report of the 
journey. It is preferable that he should take two days over the 
journey. 

5. Describe the proper method of dealing with two of the 
following accidents (allotted by the examiners) : Fire, drowning, 
runaway carriage, sewer gas, ice breaking, electric shock. Band- 
age an injured patient, or revive apparently drowned person. 
(See Scout Charts 10 and 16.) 

6. Cook satisfactorily two out of tlie following dishes, as may 
be directed : Porridge, bacon, hunter’s stew ; or skin and cook a 
rabbit, or pluck and cook a bird. Also, make a “damper” of 
half a pound of flour, or a “ twist ” baked on a thick stick. 

7. Read a map correctly, and draw an intelligent rough sketch 
map. Point out a compass direction without the help of u 
compass. ^ 

8. Use an axe for felling or trimming light timber, or nine-inch 
sLa/Tolding pole, or, as alternative produce an article of carpentry 
or joinery, or metal work, made by himself satisfactorily. 

9. Judge distance, area, size, numbers, height and weight 
within 25 per cent error. 

10. Bring a Tenderfoot trained by himself in the points required 
for a Tenderfoot Badge. (I'his may be postponed if recruits are 
not immediately desired, but must be carried out within three 
months of its being required or the badge given up.) 

Service Mark. — I 'or each year’s service a six- 
point star may be worn above the cuff on the left 

arm. 

King's Scout. — To be a King’s Scout a boy must be a First- 
class Scout and Pathfinder, and pass three of the following 
efficiency tests : 
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.^nbulance. * Marksman. 

Bugler, Seaman, 

Cyclist, Signaller. 


He then receives a crown as badge to wear 
on the left arm above his Scout’s Badge ; and 
will rank above a First-class Scout. 

All-round cords may be gained by any Scout 

ilr- ? i' 


who passes any six of the tests for proficiency 
badges. • 



The “Silver Wolf” is awarded to a King's 
Scout who gains twenty-four of the number of 
the proficiency badges. 

The “ Honorary Silver Wolf ” is given in 
certain cases of exceptionally valuable work on 
behalf of the movement. * 


“Swastika," the Badge of Brotherhood. — Can be given by a 


scout of any rank (except a Tenderfoot) to any- 
body who has done him or the movement a good 
turn. It is a token of thanks. 



This badge entitles the holder to the assistance 
of any scout at any time. A scout on seeing a 
person wearing this badge will go up, salute, and 
ask if he can be of any service. 



QUALIFICATIONS FOR* PROFICIENCY BADGES 

All scouts who wish to obtain these badges must pass «the 
necessary tests before two qualified examiners, appointed by .the 
Committee, and must be, in the first instance. Second-class Scouts. 
They are worn on the right sleeve, except the King’s Scout badges. 

Those badges marked with an asterisk must be passed for 
annually. 

^Ambulance Badge. — A Scout must know : — 

The Fireman’s lift# 

How to drag an insensible man with ropes. 

How to improvise a stretcher. 

How to fling a life-line. 

The position of main arteries. 

How to stop bleeding from vein, arterj^j iato^al 
or external. 

How to improvise splints and to diagnose and 
bind fractured limb. 

The Schafer method of artificial respiration. 
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How to deal with choking, burning, poison, grit in \Sye, sprains 
and bruises as the examiners may require. 

Generally the laws of health and sanitation as given in “ Scouting 
for Boys/' including dangers of smoking, incontinence, want of 
ventilation, and lack of cleanliness. 

Airman. — A Scout must have a knowledge 
of the theory of aeroplanes, ball -balloons and 
dirigibles, and must have made a working model 
of an aeroplane# or dirigible that will fly at least 
twenty-live yards. He must also have a know- 
ledge of the engines used for aeroplanes and 
dirigibles. 

Bee-farmer. — A Scout must have a practical 
knowledge of swarming, hiving, hives, and general 
apicultupe, including a knowledge of the ^ise of 
artificial combs, etc. 

Blacksmith. — A Scout must be able to upset 
and weld a one-inch iron rod, make a horse- 
shoe, know how to tyre a wheel, use a sledge- 
hammer and forge, shoe a horse correctly, and 
rough a shod horse. 

Bugler. — A Scout must be able to sound 
properly on the bugle the Scout's Rally and 
the following Army calls : — Alarnp, Charge, Order- 
lies (ord. corpls.), Orders, Warning for Parade, 

Qqarter Bugle, Fall in, Dismiss, Rations, ist and 
2nd Dinner calls (men’s). Reveille, I^ist Post, Lights Out. 

© Carpenter. — A Scout must be able to shute 
and glue a 4 ft. straight joint, make a housing, 
tenon and mortice, and halved joint, grind and 
set a chisel and plane iron, make a 3 ft. by 1 ft. 
6 in. by I ft. by 6 ft. dovetailed locked box, or 
a tabic or chair. 

Clerk. — A Scout must have the following qualifications : 

Good handwriting and hand printing. 

Ability to use typewriting machine. 

Ability to write a letter from memory on the sub- 
ject given verbally five minutes previously. 

Knowledge of simple book-keeping. 

Or as ALT8RNATIVE TO Typewriting — 

Write in shorthand from dictation at twenty 
words a minute as minimum. 
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Cook. — ^ Scout must be able to light a lire and make a cOok- 
place with a few bricks or logs ; cook the following 
dishes : Irish stew, vegetables, omelet, rice pudding, 
or any dishes which the examiner may consider 
equivalent ; make tea, coffee, or cocoa ; mix dough 
and bake bread in oven ; or a damper ” or twist ” 

(round stake) at a camp fire; carve properly, and 
iiand plates and dishes correctly to people at table. 

♦CsTclist. — A Scout must sign a certificate that he owns a 
bicycle i»i good wording order, which he is willing 
to use in the King’s service if called upon at any 
time in case of emergency. He must be able to 
ride his bicycle satisfactorily and repair punctures, 
etc. He must be able to read a map, and repeat 
correctly a verbal message. On ceasing to own a 
bicycle the Scout must be required to hand back his badge. 

Dairyman. — A scout mu.st understand : — 

Management of dairy cattle, be able to milk, 
make butter and cheese, understand sterilisation 
of milk, safe use of ];rescrvatives, care of dairy 
utensils and appliances. 





Electrician. — A Scout must Iiave a knowledge of method of 
rescue and resuscitation of person insensible from 



shock. 

Be able to make simple elcctro-mngnet, elementary 
knowledge of actimi of simjde battery cells, and the 
working of electric bells and telephone. 

Understand and be able to remedy fused wire, 
and to repair broken electric connections. 


Engineer. — A Scout must have a general idea 
of the working of motor-cars and steam loco- 
motives, marine, internal combustion, and 
electric engines. 

He must also know the names of the principal 
parts and their functions ; how to start, drive, 
feed, stop and lubricAte any one of them chosen 
by himself. 

Farmer. — A Scout must have a practical know- 
ledge of ploughing, cultivating, drilling, hedging 
and draining. He must also have a working 
knowledge of farm machinery, hay-making, reap- 
ing, leading and stacking, and a general acquaint- 
ance with the routine seasonal work on a farm, in- 
cluding the care of cattle, horses, sheep and pigs. 
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Fireman. — A Scout must know how to give thCc alarm to in- 
habitants, police, etc. * 

How to enter burning buildings. How to prevent 
spread of fire. Use of hose, unrolling, joining 
up, hydrants, use of no:^le, etc. 

The use of escape, ladders, and shutes ; improvising 
_ ropes, jumping-sheets, etc. 

The Fireman's lift, how to drag patient, how to 
work in fumes, etc. 

'I'he use of fire extinguishers.^ How to rescue animals. How to 
salve property, climb and pass buckets. “Scrum” to keep back 
crowd. 



Fander (for First Aid to Animals). — A Scout must have a 
general knowledge of the anatomy of domestic 
and farm animals, and he able to describe treat- 
ment and symptoms of tlie following : — 

Wouftds, fractures and sprains, exhaiistiorf’ chok- 
ing, lameness. 

He must understand shoeing and shoes, and 
must be able to give a drench for colic. 

{Barton's small veterinary book recommended, price 6d., ftom 
Headquarters.) 




Gardener. — A Scout must dig a piece of ground not less than 
12 feet scpiarc. 

Know the names of a dozen plants pointed out 
in an ordinary garden. 

Understand what is meant by pruning, grafting 
and inamiring. 

Plant and grow successfully six kinds of vege- 
tables or flowers from seeds or cuttings. 

Cut and make a walking stick, or cut grass with 
scythe under supervision. 

Handyman. — A Scout must be able to paint a door or bath, 
whitewash a ceiling, repair gas-fittings, tap 
wasliers, sash lines, window and door fastenings, 
re]>lace gas mantles and electric-light bulbs, hang 
pictures and curtains, repair blinds, fix curtains 
and portiere rods, blind fixtures, lay carpets, 
mend clothing and upholstery, do small furniture 
and china repairs, and sharpen knives. 

Horseman. — A Scout must know how to ride at all paces, and 
to jump an ordinary fence on horseback. 
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How to^ddle and bridle a horse correctly. 

How to harness a horse correctly in single or 
double harness, and to drive. 

How to water and feed, and to what amount. 

How to groom his horse properly. 

The evil of bearing and hame reins and ill< 
fitting saddlery, 

The principal causes and remedies of lameness. 

Intorpreter-r-A Scout must be able to carry 
on a simi)lc conversation, write a simple letter 
on subject given by examiner, read and translate 
])as.sage from a book or newspaper, in either 
l^speranto or any language that is not that of 
his own country. 

Leather Worker. — A Scout must have a know- 
ledge of tanning and curing, and cither 

(a) Be able to sole and heel a [)air of boots, 
sewn or nailed, and generally rejiair boots and 
shoes; or 

{d) Be able to dress a saddle, rc[uir traces, 
stirrup leathers, etc., and know the various parts 
of harness. 

'^Marksman. — A Seoul must pass the following tests for 
miniature rifle shooting from any position : 

N. K.A. Standard Target to be used. Twenty 
roiind.s to be fir^d at 15 or 25 yards. Highest 
possible, TOO points. A .Scout gaining 60 points 
or over to be classified as Marksman. 

.Scoring : BullVeycs, 5 points ; Inner, 4 points ; 
IMagpie, 3 points ; Outer, 2 points. 

A/so.’ 

Judge distance on unknown ground : Kivc distances under 
300 yards, five between 300 and 6co yards, with not more than 
an error of 25 per cent on the average. 

Master-at-arms.— A Scout must attain pro- 
ficiency in two out of tlie following subjects : 

Single-Stick, Quarter-StafF, Fencing, Boxing, 

Ju-jitsn, and Wrestling. 

Missioner. — The qualifications arc : 

A general elementary knowledge of sick- 
nursing; invalid cookery, sick-room attendance^ 
bed-making, and ventilation. 

Ability to help aged and infirm. 
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Musician. — Scout must be able* to play a 
musical instrument correctly (other than triangle)^ 
and to read simple music. Or to play properly 
any kind of musical toy, such as a penny whistle, 
mouth-organ, etc., and sing a song. 

^Pathfinder. — It is necessary to know every lane, by-path, 
and short cut for a distance of at least two miles 
in every direction around the local Scout’s head- 
quarters in the country, or for 'one mile if in a 
town, and to have a general knowledge of the 
district within a five-mile radius of his local 
headquarters, so as to be able to guide people at 
any time, by day or night. 

To know the general direction of the principal neighbouring 
towns for a distance of twenty-five miles, and 

To be&ble to give strangers clear directions how to get to them. 

To know, in the country, in the two-mile radius, generally, how 
many hayricks, strawricks, waggons, horses, cattle, sheep and pigs 
tliere are on the difTerent neighbouring farms ; or, in a town, to 
know in a half-mile radius what livery stabling, corn chandlers, 
forage merchants, bakers, butchers there are. In town or 
country, to know where arc the police stations, hospitals, doctors, 
telegraph, telephone offices, fire engines, turncocks, blacksmiths 
and job-masters or factories where over a dozen horses are kept. 

To know something of the history of the place, or of any old 
buildings, such as thr church, or castle, etc. 

As much as possible of the above information is to be entered 
by tJjie Scout on a large scale map. 

Photographer. — A Scout must have a know- 
ledge of the theory and use of lenses, and the 
construction of cameras, action of developers. 
He must take, develop and print twelve separate 
subjects, three interiors, three portraits, three 
landscapes and three instantaneous “action” 
pilot os. 

Pioneer. — A Scout must 

Have extra efficiency in pioneering in tlie following tests, or 
suitable equivalents : — 

Fell a nine-inch tree or scalTolding pole neatly 
and quickly. 

Tie eight kinds of knots quickly in the dark or 
blindfolded. 

Lash spars properly together for scaffolding. 

Build model bridge or derrick. 
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Make a camp kitchen. 

Build aHut of one kind or another suitable for three occupants. 

Piper. — A Scout must be able 
To play a march and a reel on the pipes. 

To dance the sword-dance, and must wear 
kilt and Highland dress. 

Plumber. — A Seoul must be able lo make wiped 
and brazed joints, to cut and fix a window-pane, 
repair a burst pipe, mend a ball or faucet tap, and 
understand the ordinary hot and cold-water system 
of a house. 




Poultry Farmer. — A Scout must have a good 
knowledge of incubators, foster-mothers, sanitary 
foltl-houses and coops and runs ; also cf rearing, 
feeding, killing, and dressing birds for market ; 
also he must be able to pack birds and eggs 
for market. 

Printer. — A Scout must know the names of 
different types and paper sizes. Be able to 
compose by hand or machine, understand the 
use of hand or power printing machines. 

lie must also print a handbill set up by himself. 

Seaman.-;— A Scout must bc^able to 

Tie eight knots rajudly in the dark or blindfolded. 

Splice ropes. • 

Fling a rope coil. 

Row and punt a boat single-handed, and punt 
wuth pole, or scull it over the stern. Steer a boat 
rowed by others. Bring the boat properly along- 
side and make it fast. 

Box tlie compass. 

Read a chart. • 

State direction by the stars and sun. 

Swim fifty yards with trousers, socks and shirt on. 

Climb a rope or pole of fifteen feet, or, as alternative^ dance 
the hornpipe correctly. 

Sew and darn a shirt and trousers. 

Understand the general working of steam and hydraulic 
winches, and have a knowledge of weather wisdom and know- 
ledge of tides. 
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Signaller. — A Scout must pass tests in both sending and 
receiving in Semaphore and Morse signalling by 
flag. Not fewer than twenty-four letters per minute. 

He must be able: to give and read signals by 
sound. • 

To make correct smoke and flame signals with 
fires. 

To show the proper method of signalling with the staff 
(see p. 83). 

Stalker. — A Scout must take a series of twenty photographs 
of wild animals or birds from life, and develop and 
print them. 

Or altemativeiy — 

He must make a collection of sixty species of 
wild flowers, ferns or grasses, dried and mquntcd 
in a book'and correctly named. 

Or alternatively — 

I He must make coloured drawings of twenty flowers, ferns or 
Igrasses, or twelve sketches from life of animals and birds. 
Original sketches, as well as the finished pictures, to be submitted. 

Or alternatively — 

lie must be able to name sixty different kinds of animals, 
insects, reptiles, or birds in a Museum or Zoological Garden, or 
from unnamed coloured plates, and give particulars of the lives, 
habits, appearance and markings 04 twenty of them. 

St9T-Man. — A Scout must have a general knowledge of the 
nature and movements of the stars. 

He must be able to point out and name six 
principal constellations. 

Find the north by means of other stars than 
the Pole Star in case of tliat star being 
ob.scurcd by clouds, etc., and tell the hour 
of the night by the stars ot moon. 

He must have a general knowledge of the positions and move- 
ments of the earth, sun and moon, and of tides, eclipses, meteors, 
comets, sun-spots, planets. 

Surveyor. — A Scout must map correctly, from the country 
itself, the main features of half a mile of road, with 440 yards 
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each side, t<#a scale of two feet to the mile, and afterwards re- 
draw same map from memory. 

Measure the heights of a tree, telegraph pole 
and church steeple, describing method adopted. 

Measure width of a river, and distance apart 
of two objects a known distance away and un- 
.ipprocichable. 

Be able to measure a gradient. 

Understand wkit is meant l)g H.lv, V.I., R. Contours, 
c onventional signs of (Ordnance survey and scales. 

Swimming and Life Saving. — A Scout must 
be able to dive and swim 50 yards with clothes 
on (shirt, trousers, socks as minimum). 

Able to fling and use life-line or life-buoy. 

Able to demonstrate two ways of rescue of 
droning {)erson, and revival 
drowned. 

MEDALS. 

'riicsc aie worn on the right bre.ist imd are 
awarded as follows: 

Bronze Gross. Bed Ribbon.- -Highest possible 
award for gallantry. It can only be won where 
the claimant has shown special hm)i.sm, or has 
faced e'xtraoi dinary risks in saving life. 

Silver Cross. Blue Ribbon.— For gallantry 
with considerable risk to himself. 

(Gilt) Medal of Merit. White 
Ribbon.— For a Scout who doc.s 
liis duty excejjtionally well though 
without grave risks to himself ; or 
for twenty marks awarded by his .Scoutmaster for 
various specially good actions ; or for specially 
good work on l^ehalf of the Boy Scout movement. 
Full records of such deeds mu.«^t be kept by the 
Scoutmaster to accompany the claim. 

Scroll of Honour : Is awarded for similar cases 
not quite deserving the medal. 

These Medals are only granted by the Chief Scout, or by the 
Scout President in a Colony, on special recommendation from the 
local Committee, who should send in a full account of the case. 



of .'ipparently 
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All medals and badges are only worn as above whin Scouts are 
on duty or in camp. At other times they may be worn on the 
right breast of the waistcoat, underneath the jacket. 

A small arrow-head badge may be worn at all limes in the 
button-hole. 

Scoutmasters can wear any badges for which they qualify. 

It should be noted that the rules given in this book arc gener- 
ally intended to apply to units of Boy Scouts which do not belong 
to other existing organisations. Where scouting is taken up by 
any society, such, for instance, las the Boys’ Brigade, that society 
takes up as much or as little as it likes of the training. Its own 
officers, properly (jualified as Scouts, will be considered to be Scout- 
masters without further recommendation, and the boys who take 
up scouting keep to the uniform of their corps, and do not wear 
Boy Scout uniform or badges unless their othcers permit it. 

If it is desired that such boys should wear scouts’ uniform, the 
oflicers «will be expected to work in conjuflction with the local 
Scout Association ; and if the ofTiccrs wish for Scoutmasters’ 
warrants or the boys to wear the Scouts’ badges, life-saving medals, 
or badges of merit, they must pass the same tests as other Scout- 
masters or Boy Scouts. 

Distinction for Boy Scouts. — A Boy Scout when signing 
his name officially to any letter or document on Scout business 
is entitled to put after his signature any distinctions which he 
may have gained, by drawing a small sketch of the badge. 

Thus, if he is a hrst-class Scout, who has passed in signalling 
and seamanship, he signs thus : — 

Similarly, these signs may be shown after his name in official 
lists, etc. 

If an ** AH-round ” Scout, he draws the Stafford knot ; if a 
King’s Scout, the crown ; if a “ Wolf,” the wolf. 


HOW TO WEAR YOUR BADGES 

A convenient way to wear the badges is to have a gauntlet- 
sleeve that will slip on over the shirt-sleeve and have the badges 
on it. 

The “ King’s Scout ” Badge is worn on the left arm above the 
First-class Badge, and the four badges which were won to qualify 
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for the King’s Badge are also worn two on either side of 
First-clas# Badge. All other Proficiency Badges are worn 
the right arm. 

Prize medals are never worn by Scouts. 

BADGES OF RANK, ETC. 

A Corporal. — Wears a single white bar or chevron above elbow 
on left arm. 

A Patrol Leader. — Wears a white metal fleur-de-lis and scroll 
with motto (like a First-class %adgc) in front of iiat, and white 
metal button-hole badge. 

Assistant Scoutmaster. — Wears special liat badge on the side 
of hat, with red plume and miniature white metal fleur-de-lis 
button-hole badge or tic-pin, with scarlet shoulder-knot. 

Scoutmaster. — Wears special hat badge on side of hat, with 
green plume and tniniaturc bronze button-hole, or tie-pin fleur-de- 
lis, with shoulder-knot. 

Commissioner. — Wears hat badge, with purple plume. Green 
enamel and gold miniature button hole tie-pin badge, with “ C ” 
superposed. 

Headquarters Staff. — Have green enamel and gold circular 
badge worded “ Hoy Scouts’ Headciuarters Stall” round rim, 
usual rank badges and red, white, and blue shoulder-knots when 
in uniform. 

DECORATIONS AUTHORI6ED BY THE COUNCIL TO BE 
WORN ON SCOUT UNIFORM 

1. All King’s Medals, War Medals, and decorations. 

2. The Scout Badges, Cords and Medals. 

3. St. John's or St. Andrew’s Ambulance Badges. 

4. Royal Humane Society’s Menials. 


REGULATIONS AS TO UNIFORMS 

* SCOUT UNIFORM 

Hat. — Khaki colour, flat brim, strap round crown, and chin- 
strap. 

Neckerchief. — Of the colour of the troop. The neckeichidT 
is worn loosely knotted at the throat and also at the en4s till the 
day’s good turn is done. 
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Shirt. — Blue, khaki, green or grey, two patch pockets 
(buttoned), shoulder-straps, or a jersey or sweater 06 the same 
colour, if preferred. 

Shorts. — Blue or khaki. 

Belt. — Brown leather. Swivels, coat sfraps, pouch and axe 
optional. Buckles, etc., should be of dull metal. Official design 
of belt is obtainable at Headf^uarters. 

Stockings. — Dark colour or khaki, coloured tops optional, 
green garters with tabs showing on outside of leg. Stockings are 
worn turned down below the knd^. 

Shoes or boots. — Brown or black. 

Staff. — Marked in feet and inches. 

Haversacks. — Worn as a knapsack. 

Shoulder-knot. — Six inches, colours as for JL'atrols to be worn 
by every Scout. 

Whistle and knife. — On lanyards. 

Great coats. — Official pattern, obtainable at Mcadcpiartcrs. 

Nothing but the above should be worn visibly. All extras to 
be carried in haversack A Scout*s clothing should be of flannel 
or wool, as much as possible ; cotton next the skin should i)e^ 
avoided, as it does not absorb the perspiration, and is likely to 
give a chill. 

SCOUTMASTER’S UNIFORM 
* 

Those Scout ma.sters who are entitled to wear military uniforms 
should preferably not wear this dress when scouting with or 
drilliifg Boy Scouts. Miniature War Medals or their ribbons 
may be worn on .Scout uniform. 


UNIFORM FOR CAMP, GAMES, ETC. 

HAt. — I'lat brimmed (khaki), with the appropriate badge on 
left side. 

Shirt. — Flannel, with coloured collar and green tie, or the 
coloured neckerchief may be worn. If needed, a vrhite sweater 
may be worn over the shirt. 

Shoulder-knot. — White on left shoulder 

Belts, Shorts, Stockings, and Shoes. — As for Scouts. 
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UrflFORM FOR DRILLS AND PARADES 

Scout hat, shirt (with collar and green tic), belt as above, 
knickcr breeches, stockings, puttees or leather gaiters, walking- 
stick, whistle, and lanyard. 

A coat may be worn, preferably khaki colour or grey or 
brown, of ''Norfolk” pattern; military tunics and equipments 
arc out of place. 

ASSISTANT SCQUTMASTERS 

The uniforms should be the same as Scoutmasters, except 
that the shoulder-knot is scarlet. 'I'he button-hole badge is 
white metal. 


COMMISSIONER'S UNIFORM 

{Jf desircii) 

Hat. — As for Scoutmasters. Badge with purple plume at side. 

Tie, — Green necktie (Scouts’ colour). 

Coat. — Norfolk jacket pattern. 

Colour — khaki. 

Roll collar. 

L«\athcr buttons. 

The coat is worn open at the neck, with the Commissioner’s 
small badge on the left top button-hole. 

Belt. — Oliicial pattern as for Scoutmasters. 

Breeches. — Bedford cord or to match the coat. 

Gaiters, Boots, and Gloves of brown leather. 

Overcoat. — Like Burberry’s “ Slip on,” or khaki cape. 

Hats, Belts, and Badges of the same ciuality as Scoutmasters^ 
may be obtained from Headquarters. 

In place of above, a plain Norfolk suit (grey, brown or khaki), 
with stockings, gaiters or puttees, may be worn, with Scout 
hat, appropriate badges, green tie, red, white and blue shoulder- 
knot. 

INVESTITURE OF SCOUTS 

Ceremonial for a Tenderfoot to be invested as a Scout. 
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The troop is formed in a horseshoe formation, with Scout- 
master and Assistant Scoutmaster in the gap. ' 

The Tenderfoot with his Patrol Leader stands just inside the 
circle, opposite to the Scoutmaster. The Assistant Scoutmaster < 
holds the staff and hat of the Tenderfoot. When ordered to 
come forward by the Scoutmaster, the Patrol Leader brings the 
Tenderfoot to the centre. The Scoutmaster then asks: “Do 
you know what your honour is ? 

The Tenderfoot replies: “Yes. It means that I can be 
trusted to be truthful and honest.” (Or words to that effect.) 

Scoutmaster : “ Can I trust ^ou, on your honour, 

1. To be loyal to God and the King ? 

2. To do good turns to other people? 

3. To keep the Scout Law ? ” 

Tenderfoot then makes the half salute, ^and so do the whole 
troop wliilst he says : 

“ I promise, on my honour, 

1. To be loyal to God and the King. 

2. To try and do good turns daily to other people. 

3. To obey the Scout Law.” 

Scoutmaster : “ I trust you, on your honour, to keep this 
promise. You arc now one of the great brotherhood of 
Scouts.” 

The Assistant Scoutmaster ih^ii puts on his hat and gives him 
liis staff. 

^he Scoutmaster shakes hands with him. 

The new Scout faces about and salutes the troop. 

The troop present staves. 

1 'he Scoutmaster gives the word, “To your patrol, quick 
march.” 

The troop shoulder staves, and the new Scout and his Patrol 
Leader march back to their patrol. 

When taking this promise the Scout will s|and holding his right 
hand raised level with his shoulder, palm to the front, thumb 
resting on the nail of the little finger, and the other three fingers 
upright, pointing upwards : — 

This is the Scout’s salute and secret sign. 

When the hand is raised shoulder high it is called “The 
Half Salute.” 

When raised to the forehead it is the “ Full Salute.” 
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Scout’s Salute and Secret Sign 

The three fingers held up (like the three points 
of the Scout’s badge) remind him of his three 
promises in the Scout’s promise. 

1. Honour God and the King. 

2. Help others. 

3. Obey the Scout Law. 

When a Scout meets anothce for the first time 
in the day, whether lie is a comrade or a stranger, 
he salutes wuth the secret sign in the half salute. 

He always salutes an officer — that is, a Patrol 
Leader, or a Scoutnnistcr, or any commissioned officer of His 
Majesty’s forces, army and navy — with the full salute. 

Also the hoisting of the Union Jack, the colours of a regimen*, 
llie playing of “ GM Save the King,” and any funeral. - 

A Scout who has the “Silver Wolf” honour is entitled to nicake 
the sign with the first finger and thumb opened out, the remain- 
ing fingers clenched, thumb upwards. This is a sign with the 
Ked Indians of America. 

A man told me the other day that “ he was an Englishman, 
and just as good as anybody else, and he was blowed if ever be 
would raise a finger to salute his so-called ‘betters’; he wasn’t 
going to be a slave and kow-tow to them, not he!” and so on. 
'Ptiat is a churlish sjiirit, which is very common among fellpws 
who have not been brought up as ^Scouts. 

1 didn’t argue with him, Ifiit 1 might have told him that he 
had got hold of the wrong idea about saluting. 

A salute is merely a sign between men of standing. U is a 
privilege to be able to salute anyone. 

In the old days the free men of England all were allowed to 
carry weapons, and when they met each other each would hold 
up his right hand to show that he had no weapon in it, and that 
they met as friends. So also >vhcn an armed man met a defence- 
less per.son or a lady. 

Slaves or serfs ^'ere not allowed to carry weapons, and so had 
to .slink past the freemen without making any sign. 

Now'adays people do not carry weapons ; but those who would 
have been entitled to do so, such as knights, esquires, and men- 
at-arms, that is, anyone living on their own property or earning 
their own living, still go through the form of saluting each 
other by holding up their hand to their cap, or even taking it off. 

“ Wasters ” are not entitled to salute, and so should slink by. 
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as they generally do, without taking notice of the freemen or 
wage-earners. 

To salute merely shows that you are a right sort of fellow 
and mean well to the others; there is nothing slavish about it. 

If a stranger makes the Scout’s sign to you, you should acknow- 
ledge it at once by making the sign back to him, and then shake 
hands with the lkft hand. If he then shows his Scout’s badge, 
or proves that he is a Scout, you must treat him as a brother- 
Scout, and help him in any way you can. 


Scouts’ War Songs 
j. The Scold f s' chorus^ 

To be shouted on the march, or as applause at games, 
meetings, etc. Must be sung exactly in time. 

Leader : ICen gonyama — gonyama.ii 
Chorus: Invooboo. 

Yah bo ! Yah bo ! 

Invooboo. 

The meaning is — 

Leader : “ He is a lion ! ” 

Chorus ; " Yes I he is better than that ; he is a hippo- 
potamus I'” 


Solo 

A 

Chorus. 

A 









1 

--J- 


— 1 1- 1 

»£ea - 

gon - yam - a 



Gon - yam - a ; 

J J. 

in - voo - boo ! 



Ya - Boh ! Ya - Boh ! In - voo - boo. • • 


2. The Scouts' Ralfy. 

To be shouted as a salute, or in a game, or at any time. 
Leader : Be prepared ! 

Chorus: Zing-a-Zing! 

Bom ! Bom ! 

(Stamp or bang something at the '*Bom ! Bom!”) 
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Patrol Signs 


Solo 


{Leadej^, 


Chorus. 




Be pre - pared. Zing - a - zing ! 


Bom ! Bom I 


3. T/ic Scouts^ Call, 



For scoutmaslcr to call together his troop by bugle ; or for scout 
to whistle to attract attention of another scout. 


NOTE TO INSTRUCTORS 

Although the K'ar jlancc and songs may seem at first sight 
to he gibberish — especially to those k Jio have nei\^r had much 
to do with boys — ycl there is a certain value underlying them as 
a corrective of scff-conscioitsncss. 

If you want, for instance, to get discipline among your lads 
it means their constantly bottling up some energy that requires 
an occasional vent or safety-valve, A \ear dance supplies smh 
vent, but still in a certain disciplined icay. 

Also it forms an attraction to uildcr spirits xchn leould never 
join a band of quieter boys, 

Mr, Tomlin, the hooligan tamer,'' catches and gets his lads in 
hand entirely by the force of encrgalic singing and action in chorus. 
Most schools and colleges have their “ Ra-ra-ra ” choruses, 
of which Zing-a-zivg : bom, bom " is a type. ^ 

The war dance or any hind of dance is of great value in 
giving the lads exercise in a confined space, and also in develop- 
ing their activity and command of their feel, and in getting rid 
of awkward self -consciousness. 


Patrol Signs 

lilach troop is namftl after the place to which it belongs. Kach 
]mtrol in that troop is named after an animal or bird. Tims the 
3;jrd London Troop may have live patrols which are respectively 
the Wolves, the Ravens, the Curlews, the Bulls, the Owls. 

Each scout in a patrol has his regular number, the patrol leader 
bciqg No. 1, the corporal No. 2, and the scouts have the consecu- 
tive numbers after these. Scouts usually work in pairs as com- 
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rades, Nos. 3 and 4 together, Nos. 5 and 6 together, and Nos. 7 
and 8. ^ 

A white shoulder knot is worn by Officers, and Umpires at 
games. 

Each scout in the patrol has to be able^to make the call of his 
patrol -animal — thus every scout in the “Ravens” must be 
able to imitate the croak of the raven. This is the sign by which 
scouts of a patrol can communicate with each other when hiding 
or at night. No scout is allowed to imitate the call of any patrol 
except his own. The patrol leader calls up the patrol at any 
time by sounding his whistle und uttering the call of the patrol. 

Also when a scout makes signs on the ground for others to 
read he also draws the licad of the patrol animal. Thus if he 
wants to show that a certain road should not be followed he 
draws the sign across it, “Not to be followed,” and adds the 
head of his patrol animal to show which patrol discovered that 
the road was no good, and his own number to the left of the head 
to show which scout discovered it, thus : 

Eacli patrol leader has a small white 5 his staff 

with the head of his patrol animal shown in red cloth 

stitched on to it on both sides. Thus the “Wolves” of the 
1st London Troop would have the flag shown below. 

All these signs scouts must be able to draw according to the 
patrol to which they belong. 

[Practise with chalk on floors or Kails, or with a stick on 
sand or mitd.^ 



OF THE 1ST LONDON TROOP 
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MONGOOSE. UAWK. WOLP. PEEWIT. 

"Cheep.’ C''i' (s.iiiie as Eagle) How 0000 " "Tcwir ’ 

Bkown anp Oranop. — " Krteec* " Pim# Yki i ow anii Pi ACk. ('ri i-n and Wi>i 1 1 

ik "H 

CAT. JACKAL, 

C, Mec.-iow " Lauohin^ Cty—*' Wa 

Gke\ and Proven. uah wab-wah*wah.' 

((Ki V AND Black. 


■> 

RWkN. 

Cry—'* Kar-kaw.” 

Black 

♦ 

bull. .skai. owl. 

Lvix'in^—' Uin-maouw." Hark.” IVhistU- " Koot-koot koo." 

Kad. Rpii and BLAtU. Blue. 

TIGER. LION. KANGAROO. HORSE. 

J’wr-r-.oGrmo." C«/^— "Eu-ugh.” Caf/-"Coo>ae." "Hae-M-c.' 

ViOUIT. YmLI OW and KbU. RbD AND GrkY. BlACK AMD WhITB. 




HOUND. 

Btzrk — " Bawow wow.* 
Okangb 
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FOX. BEAR. S'l AG. 

Bark—" llfi-ha." Growl—" IJoorrr." Roar^" Baow.” 

YkLI^WANDGrkI'N. I'iKOWN AN1> iti.VLK. ^’inLPT ANU Itl.AriC. 


STORK. 

Cry — “ Korrr." 
Bl UR AVU Wlll'IK 


I'AM'HKR. CUUIJAV. 

Toh£U€ in suit 0/ utouiit — Whi^tie Cut ley.' 

*' Kefoolc." Gkitkn. 

Yki low. 



llVIiXA. 
Rnu * htngCfy — 

“ Ouuwah-oourali-u'nii. 
Yki.low ani> Win 1 k. 


RAM. 

Bleat—" Ha-a-a." 
Bkown. 


WOOD PICKOX. 
CaU—" riOok-lii».^roo." 
ItiUK Ghhv. 


KA(;i.F. 

Vet y shrill cry — “ Kreeee 
(«KFKN ANIt T'il.AriC 



HIPPO. 

//iss — ' ' Brru'iss«li. ” 
Pink and Black. 




, RATTLESNAKE. 
Rattle a pebble in a small 
potted meal tin. 

Pjnk and Wnitb. 



WILD BOAR. 
Grunt — " Brouf-broof. 
Okay and E*ihk. 



Oramcb and Black. 


CUCKOO. 
C«//-"Cc>ok.koo.'* 
Grby. 




OTTER. 

Cry—" Hoi-oi-oick." 
Brown and Wnitb. 



BEAVER. 

Slap made by clapping 
hands. 

Blub and Ybllow. 
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Scout signs on the ground or wall, etc., close to the right-hand 
side of the road. 

Road to be followed. 

Letter hidden three paces from here in the direction 
of the arrow. 

This path not to be rolluwed. 

“ I have gone home.” 

(Signed) P.itrol Leader of the Ravens Fifteenth 
London Troop. 

At night sticks with a wisp of grass round them or stones should 
be laid on the read in similar forms so that tliey can be felt with 
the hand. 

[Practise 
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CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 4 

Scout Law 

Scouts, all the world over, have unwritten laws which bind them 
just as much as if tliey had been printed in black and white. 

They come down to us from old times. 

The Japanese have their bu.shido, or laws of the old Samurai 
warriors, just as we have chivalry or rules of the knights of the 
\fiddle Ages. The Red Ind^ns in America have their Liws of 
honour ; the Zulus, the natives of India, the European nations — 
all have their ancient codes. 

The following are the rules which apply to Roy Scouts, and 
which you swear to obey when you take your oath as a scout, 
<50 it is as well that you should know all about them. 

The scouts* motto is : 

R K J* K K A R r. D* 

which means you are always to he in a state of readiness in mind 
and body to do your duty. 

Be I^repared in Mind by having disciplined yourself to be 
obedient to every order, and also by having thought out before- 
hand any accident or situation that might occur, so that you know 
the right thing to do at the right moment, and are willing to do it. 

Be Prepared in Body by making yourself strong and active and 
able to do the right thing at the right moment, and do it. 

The Scout Law 

1. A Seoul’s Honour is rb he 'ruusTFD. 

If a scout says “On iiiy honour it is so," that means that it 
is so, just as if he had taken n most solemn oath. 

Similarly, if a scout ofificcr says to a scout, “ I trust you on 
your honour to do this,” the scout is bound to carry out 
the order to the very best of his ability, and to let nothing 
interfere with his doing .so. 

If a scout were to break his honour by telling a lie, or by 
not carrying out an order exactly when trusted on his 
honour to do so, he may be directed to hand over his 
scout badge, and never to wear it again. He may also be 
directed to cease to be a scout. 

A, A Scout is Loyal to the King, and to his officers, and to 
his parents, his country, and his employers, lie must 
stick to them through thick and thin against anyone who 
is their enemy or who even talks badly of them. 
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3. A Scoir#s Duty is to kk Uskful and to Help Others. 

x\nd he is to do his duty before anything else, even though 

he gives up his own pleasure, or comfort, or safety to 
do it. When in difUiculty to know which of two things 
to do, he must ask himself, “ Which is my duty ? ” that 
is, “ Wliich is best for other people ?” — and do that one. 
He must Be Prejjared at any time to save life, or to help 
injured persons. And he must try ?iis best to do a good 
turn to somebody every day. 

4. A Scout is \ I'miknd tS All, and a Brother to 

Evicry Other Scour, no matier to what Social 
Cl.A.'^S the OtIIJ-R lil.LONCS. 

Thus if a scout meets another scout, even though a stranger 
to him, he must speak to him, and help him in any way 
that he can, cither to carry out the duty he is then doing, 
or by giving lum food, or, us far as possible, anything that 
he may be in want of. A scout must never be a snoll 
A snob is one who looks down upon anolher because he 
is poorer, or who is poor and resents another because he 
is rich. A scout accepts the other man as he finds him, 
and makes the best of him. 

“Kim,” the boy scout, was called by the Indians “Little 
friend of all the world,” and that is the name that every 
scout should earn foi himself. 

$. A Scout is (Courteous : "I'hat is, he is polite to all — but 
especially to women and children, and old people and 
inv:ilid.s, cripples, etc. And he must not take any reward 
for being helpful or courteous. 

6. A ScejuT IS A Frifsnu to Animals. He should save them 

as far as possible from pain, and should not kill any 
animal unnecessarily, even if it is only a fly — for it is one 
of God’s creatures. Killing an animal for food is allow- 
able. 

7. A Scout Obeys Orders of Lis parents, patrol leader, or 

scoutmaster without question. 

Even if he geAs an order he docs not like he must do as 
soldiers and sailors do, he must carr>' it out all the same 
because it is his dtiiy\ and after he ha.s done it he can 
come and state any reasons against it ; but he must carry 
out the order at once. That is discipline. 

5. A Scout Smiles and Whistles under all circumstances. 

When he gets an order he should obey it cheerily and 
readily, not in a slow, hang-dog sort of way. 
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Scouts never grouse at hardships, nor whine each other, 
lior swear when put out. 

When you just miss a train, or someone treads on your 
favourite corn — not that a scout ought to have such things 
as corns — or under any annoying circumstances, you 
should force yourself to smile at once, and then whistle 
a tune, and you will be all right. (N.B. — Since this rule 
hrst appeared in print a great many scouts, old and young, 
have written to me saying how useful it has been to them.) 
A scout goes about wUh a .smile on and whistling. It 
cheers him and cheers other people, especially in time of 
danger, for he keeps it up then all the same. 

The punishment for swearing or using bad language is 
for each offence a mug of cold water to be poured down 
the offender’s sleeve by the other scouts. It was the 
punishment invented by the old British scout, Captain 
John Smith, three hundred years ago. 

9. A Scout is Titriftv, that is, he saves every penny he can, 
and puts it into the bank, so that he may have money to 
keep himself when out of work, and thus not make him- 
self a burden to others ; or that he may have money to 
give away to others when they need it. 

Scout Games 

Scout M 1*: k t .s Scout 

IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 

Single scouts, or complete patrols or [):iirs of sroiil.s, to bo 
taken out about two miles apart, and made to work towards each 
other, cither alongside a road, or by giving each side a landmark 
to' work to, such as a steep hill or big tree, which i.s directly 
behind the other party, and >vill thus imsurc their coming to- 
gether. 'rhe patrol which first secs tlie other wins. 'I'his i.s 
signified by the patrol leader holding uj) his [)atrol flag for the 
umpire to see, and sounding his whistle. A patrol need not 
keep together, but that patrol wins which first holds out its flag, 
so it is well for the scouts to be in touch with their patrol leaders 
by signal, voice, or message. 

Scouts may employ any ruse they like, such as climbing into 
trees, hiding in carts, etc., but they must not dress up in disguii^e 
unless specially permitted. 

This game may also be practised at night. 

Di.sp.\tch Runners 

A scout is sent out to take note of some well-known spot, say, 
the post office in a neighbouring town or district. He will there 
get the note stamped with the postmark of the office and return. 
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The rest of ^he scouts are posted by their leader to prevent him 
^retting there by watching all the roads and likely paths by which 
he can come, but none may be nearer to the post office than two 
hundred yards. The dispatch runner is allowed to use any dis- 
guise and any method of travelling that he can hit upon. 

In the country the game may similarly be played, the scout 
being directed to go to a certain house or other specified spot. 

Kims CIamk 

l^lace about twenty or thirty small articles on a tray, or on the 
table or floor, such as two or llftee different kinds of buttons, 
pencils, corks, rags, nuts, stones, knives, string, photos — anything 
you can find — and cover them over with a cloth or coat. 

Make a list of these, and make a column opposite the list for 
each boy’s replies. Like thib : 



'rhen uncover the arlieles for one minute by your watch, or 
while you count sixty at tlic rate of “ijiiick march.” Then cover 
them over again. 

Take each boy separately and let him whisper to you each of 
the articles that h® can remember, and mark it off on your 
scoring sheet. 

The boy who remembers the greatest number wins the game. 

Mok(;an’.s Gamt. 

(I*laycd by the 21st Dublin ('o. Boys’ Drigade.) 

Scouts arc ordered to run to a certain hoarding where an 
umpire is already posted to time them. They arc each allowed 
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to look at this for one minute, and then to run l|ick to head- 
quarters and report to the instructor all that was on the hoarding 
in the way of advertisements. 

Debates, Trials, Etct 

A good exercise for a winter’s evening in the clubroom is to 
hold a debate on any subject of topical interest, the Instructor 
acting as chairman, lie will see that there is a speaker on one 
side prepared beforehand to introduce and support one view 
of the subject, and that there is another speaker prepared to* 
expound another view. After nearing them, he will call on the 
others present in turn to express their views. And in the end 
he takes the votes for and against the motion. 

At first boys will be very shy of speaking unless the subject 
selected by the Instructor is one which really interests them and 
takes them out of themselves. 

After a debate or two they get greater coi^fidence, and arc able 
to express themseh^es coherently ; and also pick up the proper 
procedure for public meetings, such as seconding the motion, 
moving amendments, obeying chairman’s ruling, voting, according 
votes of thanks to chair, etc., etc. 

In place of a debate a mock trial may be of interest as a 
change. 

For instance, the story of the murder given on page si niiglit 
form the subject of trial. 

The Instructor would appoint himself to act the judge, and 
detail boys to the following parts: 

Prisoner . . William Wipter. 

W'itncss . . Boy, Robert Hindmarsh. 

„ . - Police Constable. 

„ . . Villager. 

„ . . Old woman (friend of the murdered woman). 

Counsel for prisoner. 

„ prosecution. 

Foreman and jury (if there are enougli scouts). 

Follow as nearly as possible the procedure of a court of law. 
Let each make up his own evidence, speeclvis, or cross-examina- 
tion according to his own notions and imagination, the evidence 
to be made up on the lines of the story, but in greater detail. 
Do not necessarily find the prisoner guilty unless the prosecution 
prove their case to llie jury. 

In your summing up bring out the fact of ihe boy (Hindmarsh) 
having carried out each part of the duty of a scout, in order to 
bring home its lesson to the boys. 
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Scouts’ War Dance 

Unprepared Plays 

Give the plot of a siiort, simple play, and assign to each player 
%]S part, with an outline of what he has to do and say. 

And then let them act it, making up the required conversation 
as they go along. 

This develops the power of imagination and expression on 
points kept in the mind, and is a valuable means of education. 

It is well before starting to act a play in this way to be a little 
iess ambitious, and to make two or three players merely carry 
out a conversation on given topic? leading up to a given point, 
using their own words and imagiiuition in doing so. 

Scouts* War Dance 

Scouts form uj) in one line with leader in front, each holding his 
staff in the right hand, and his left on the next nun’s shoulder. 

Leader sings the h^ngonyaina song. Scouts sing chorus, and 
advance to ihcir front a f^ew steps at a lime, stamping in unison 
on the long notes. 

At the second time of 'unging they step backwards. 

At the third, they turn to the left, still holding each other’s 
shoulders, and move round in a large circle, repeating the chorus 
until they have coini)leted the circle. 

They then form into a wide circle, into the centre of which 
one steps forward and carries out a w’ar dance, representing how 
he tracked and fought Avilh one of his enemies. 1 le goes llirough 
the whole fight in dumb .show, until he finally kills his foe ; the 
scouts meant iine still singing thej^^engonyama chorus and dancing 
on their own ground. So soon as he finishes the fight, the leader 
starts the Be Prepared cliorus, which they repeat three time.s 
in honour of the scout who lias just danced. • 

Then they recommence the Kengonyama chorus, and another 
scout .steps into the ring, and describes in dumb show how he 
stalked and killed a wild bufialo. While he does the creeping 
up and stalking the animal, the scouts all crouch and sing their 
chorus very softly, and as he gets more into the light with the 
beast, they siniiiltancously spring up and dance and shout the 
chorus loudly. Whin he has slain the beast, the leader again 
gives the “ 15e Prepared ” chorus in his honour which is repeated 
three times, the scouts banging their staffs on the ground at the 
same time as they stamp “ Pom ! bom ! ” 

At the end of the third repetition, “ Bom 1 bom ! ” is repeated 
the second time. 

The circle then close together, turn to their left again, grasping 
shoulders with the left hand, and move off, singing the Eengonyama 
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chorus, or, if it is not desired to move away, they^trcak up after 
the final “ Bom ! bom ! ” 

The Eengonyama song should be sung in a spirited way, and 
not droned out dismally like a dirge. 

FOR WINTKR IX TIIF COUNTRY 

Arctic Expkdition 

lilach patrol makes a bob sleigh with ropes, harness, for two 
of their number to pull (or for dogs if they have them, and can 
train them to the work). Tw^6 scouts go a mile or so ahead, the 
reinaincler with the sleigh follow, finding the way by means of the 
spoor, and by sucli signs as the leading scouts may draw in the 
snow. All other drawings seen on the way are to be examined, 
noted, and their meaning read. The sleigh carries rations and 
cooking-pot.s, etc. 

Build snow huts. These must he made narrow, according to 
the length of .sticks available for forming the roof, wliich can be 
made with brushwood, and covered with snow. 

Snuw iMiirr 

The snow fort may be built by one patrol according to their 
own ideas of fortification, with loop holes, etc., for looking out. 
Wlicn finished it will be attacked by ho.stilc patrols, using snow- 
balls as aniiiuinilion. Every scout struck by a sncn\ ball counted 
dead. The attackers shovild, as a rule, number at least twice the 
btrcngtli of the defenders. 

Siiii'.KiAN MaxN Hi nt 

One scout as fugitive runs away across the snow in any direc- 
ti* vi he may please until he finds a good hiding-place, and tliere 
conceals himself, 'fhe remainder, after giving him twenty 
minutes* start or more, proceed to follow him by his tracks. A*, 
they ai)j)roach his hiding-place, he shoots at them willi snowballs, 
and everyone tliat i.s stiuck must fall out dead. The fugitive 
must be struck three limes before he is counted dead. 

IN TOWNS 

Scouts can be very useful in snowy weather by wevking as 
a patrol under their leader in clearing away the snow from pave- 
ments, houses, etc. This they may either do as a “ good turn,** 
or accept money to be devoted to their funds. 
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wrought sentiment which would keep a young man in cotton- 
wool. The out-of-doors man must always prove the better in 
life's contest. When you play, play hard ; and when you work, 
•work hard. But do not let your play and your sport interfere 
with your study.” 

1 knew an old Boer who, after the war, said that he could not 
live in the country with the British, because when they arrived 
in the country they were so “stum,” as he called it — i.e. so 
utterly stu])id when living on the veldt that they did not know 
how to look after themsi'lves, to make themselves comfortable in 
camp, to kill their food or to c9ok it, and they were always 
losing their way on the veldt ; he allowed that after six months 
or so the ICnglish soldiers got to learn how to manage for them- 
selves fairly well if they lived so long, but that they often died, 
and they generally died through blundering about at the business 
end of the mule. 

'J'hc truth is that, being brought up in a civilised country like 
England, soldiers and others Jiave no training w^hatever in 
looking after themselves out on the veldt, or in the backwoods, 
and the conscfinencc is that when t)\ey go out to a colony or 
nil a cani]iaign they are for a hmg lime perfectly helpless, and 
go through a lot of hardship and trouble, whie.h would not occur 
had they learnt, whd:; boys, how to look after themselves both 
in camp and when on patrol. I'hey are just a lot of “ tenderfoots.” 

'riicy have never had to light a lire or 10 cook their own food : 
that his always been done lor them. At home, if they wanted 
water they merely had to turn on the tap, and had no idea of 
how to set aboul finding water in a desiirt place by looking at the 
grass, fjr busli, or by .*5cratching the sand till they began to 
find bign.s of dampness ; and if they lost their way, or did not 
know the lime, they merely had to “ask a jioliceman.” Th«y 
bad always found houses to shelter them, and beds to lie in. 
They had never to manufacture these for themselves, nor to 
make !hcir own bools or clothing. That is why a “tenderfoot” 
talks of “ roughing it in camp ” ; but living in camp for a scout 
who knows the game is by no means “roughing it.” He knows 
bow to make himself comfortable in a thousand small ways, and 
then, when he docs^ame back to civilisation, he enjoys it all 
the more for having seen a contrast j and even there he can do 
very much more for liim.sclf than the ordinary mortaT, who has 
never really learned to provide for his own w'ants. The man who 
has had to turn his hand to many things, as the scout does in 
camp, finds that when he comes into civilisation he is more easily 
able to obtain employment, because he is ready to turn his band 
fo whatever kind of work may turn up. 
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Exploration 

A good form of scout work can be got in Great Britain by 
scouts going about cither as patrols on an exploring expedition,, 
or in pairs like kiiight-errants of old on ^ pilgrimage through the 
country to find people wanting help and to help them. This can 
equally well be done with bicycles, or in the winter by skating 
along the canals. 

Scouts in carrying out such a tranijD should never, if possible, 
sleep under a roof — that is to say, on line nigh IT? they would sleep 
in the open wlicrever they iii:v he j or, in had weather, would get 
leave to occupy a hay loft or barn. 

You should on all occasions Lake a map with you, and find your 
way by it, as far as possible, williout hv/ir.g to ask the way of 
passers-by. You would, of course, liave to do your daily good 
turn whenever opportunity jircsentcd ilself, hut besides that, yon 
should do good turns to farmers and others may allow you 
the use of their barns, and so on, as a reliiui foi Llieir kindness. 

As a rule you should have some object in your expedition ; 
that is to Sciy, if you arc a i)aLrol of town hoys, you woiilil go off 
with the idea of scouting some special s])ol, say a mountain in 
Scotland or ^V’’ale.s, or a lake in Cumberland, (a- j)ossihly some old 
castle or battlefield, or a seaoide beach. Or you may be on your 
way to join one of the larger caiiij)s. 

If, on tlic other hand, you are a jialrol fruin Ihc country, you 
can make your way u[) to London, or to a big lov, n, with tiieidea 
of going to see its building*., and its Zoolo'ueal tiardens, circuses, 
museums, etc. And you should notice everything as you go 
along the roads, and remember, far as posy.blo, all your journey, 
so that you could give directions to anybody else who wanted 
tp follow that road attcrwaids. And make a map. Exploreis, of 
course, keep a log or journal, giving a short account of each day’s 
journey, with sketches or photos of any interesting things they see. 

Boat Cruising 

Instead of tramping or cycling, it is also an excellent ])racLice 
for a patrol to take a boat and make a Irijj in that way through 
the country ; but no one should be allowed, in the boat who is not 
a good swimmer, because accidents are pretty sure to liappeii, 
and if all arc swimmers it doe.s not matter — in fact, it is rather a 
good experience than otherwise. 

I once made such a cruise with two of my brothers. We took 
a small folding-up canvas boat, and went as far up the Thames 
as we could possibly get, till it bceaiiic so narrow and small a 
stream that we were continually having to get out and pull our 
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boat over fallAi trees and stopped-up bits of river. Then we took 
the boat on the Avon, which rises near the source of the Thames, 
^but Hows to the westward, and here, again, we begun where the 
river was very small, and gradually worked our way down until it 
developed into a big stream, and so through Jbalh and Bristol on 
to the Severn. Then across the Severn and up the Wye into 
AVales. We carried wn'th us our tent, stores, and cooking appara- 
tus, so that wc were able to live out, indci)en(lent of houses the 
whole time. A more enjoyable tiip could not be imagined, and 
the expense was very si7ia]l, 

J^'rom London you can go by boat along canals or rivers to 
Biistol, Gloucester, York, or Liverpool. [See “ Inland Cruising,” 
by George ^^'estalI, ys. 6d.J 

Mountaineering 

A good (leal of interesting moiinlaincjering can bo done in the 
British Isles if you know wheae to go, and it is grand sport, and 
brings ont into ])ractice all your scout-craft to enable you to find 
your way, and to nuike yourself comfvirlablo in camp. 

V^ou ore, of course, continu.'Llly losing your dircjction, because, 
moving uj) and down in the deep gullies of the mountain side, 
you lose sight of thi* landmarks which usually guide you, so that 
you have lc» watch your direction by the sun and by your com- 
pass, and keep on CNliinating in what clinaitic^n your proper line 
of travel lies. 

'riien, again, you are very liable to be caught in fogs and mists, 
which ar ' at oil time:; ii[isetting to the ('alculalions even of men 
who kii'/W c'Vcry inch of the coimtry. 1 liad such an experience 
in Scotland one year, when, in company wilii a Highlander who 
knew the ground, we got lost in the mist. Jhit, supposing tlijit 
he knew the way, 1 committed myself entirely to his guidance, 
and after going some distance I felt bound to lemark to him that 
I noticed the wind had suddenly changed, for it had been blow- 
ing from onr left when we started, and was nov/ blowing hard 
on our right check. However, lu: seemed in no way nonplussed, 
and led on. rresently I remarked that the wind was blowing 
behind us, so that cither the wind, or the mountain, or we our- 
selves w’cre turning round. And eventually it proved as I 
suggested, that it was not the wind that had turned, or the 
mountain ; it was ourselves who had wandered round in a com- 
plete circle, and were almost back at the point we started from 
within an hour. 

The scouts working on a mountain ought to practise the art 
of roping themselves together, as mountaineers do on icy slopes 
to save themselves from falling into holes in the snow and slipping 
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down precipices. When roped together in this w&y, supposing 
that one man falls, the weight of the others will save him from 
going down into the depths. 

When roped together each man has about 14 feet between him- 
self and the next man. The rope is fastened round his w'aist by 
a loop or bowline, the knot being on his left side. Each man has 
to keep back off the man in front of him, so as to keep the rope 
tight all the time \ then if one falls or slips the otLiers Lean away 
from him with all their weight, and hold him up till he regains his 
footing. A loop takes up abstut 4 H:. 6 in. of rope, and should* 
be a “bowdine” at the ends of the rope, and an “overhand knot ” 
or a ** middleman’s loop ” for central men on the roi)e. 

Patrolling 

Scouts generally go about scouting in pairs, or sometimes singly; 
if more go together they are called a patrol. When they are 
patrolling the scouts of a patrol hardly ever move close together ; 
they are spread out so as to see more country, and so that if cut 
off or ambuscaded by an enemy, they will nut all get caught, some 
will get away to give information. A patrol of six scouts working 

(S>- 
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PATROL IN TIIR OrSN 

in open country would usually move in this sort of fonuation, in 
the shape of a kite with the j)alrol leader in the centre ; if going 
along a street or road the patrol would move in a similar way, 
the Sank scouts keeping close to the hedges or walls. No. 2 
scout is in front, Nos. 3 and 4 to the right and left, No. 5 to the 
rear, and No. 6 with the leader (No. i) in the centre. 

Patrols when going across open country where they are likely 
to be seen by enemies or animals should g?t over it as (]uickly as 
possible, by moving at the scout’s pace, walking and running 
alternately from one point of cover to another. As soon as they 
are hidden in cover they can rest and look round before making 
the next move. If as leading scout you get out of sight of your 
patrol, you should, in passing thick bushes, reed.s, etc., break 
branches or stems of reeds and grass every few yards, making 
the heads point forward to show your path, for in this way you 
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can always Cnd your way back again, or the patrol or anyone 
coining after you can easily follow you up, and they can judge 
from the freshness of the grass pretty well how long ago it was 

— ^ — * 



PATROL ON A ROAD OR STKF.Sr 

i you passed that way. It is always useful to *'bla2e” trees — that 
means take a chijj out of the bftrk with your axe or knife, or 
chalk marks ii[jun walls, or make marks in the sand, or lay stones, 
or show which way you have gone by the signs which I have 
given you. 

When a troop is marching as a body along a road it is well to 
“divide the road.” That is for the scouts to move in a single file 
along each side of the road. In this way they don’t suffer from 
dust ; and they don’E interfere with the trafhe. 

Night Work 

Scouts must be able to find their way equally well by night as 
by day. In fact, military scouts in the Army work mostly by 
night, in order to keep hidden, and lie up during the day. 

liut unless they [practise it frc(]uently, fellows are very apt to 
lose themselves by niglit, distance's seem greater, and landmarks 
are hard to see. Also you are .apt to make more noise than by 
day, in walking along, by accidentally treading on dry sticks, 
ki'^king stones, etc. ^ 

If you are watching for an enemy at night, you have to trust 
much more to your cars than to your eyes, and also to your nose, 
for a scout who is well -practised at smelling out things, Ind 
who has not damaged his sense of smell by smoking, can oRen 
smell an enemy a good distance away. 1 have done it many 
times myself, and found it of the greatest value. 

When patrolling at night, scouts keep closer together than by 
day, and in very dark places, such as woods, etc., they should 
keep touch witli each other by each catching hold of the end of 
the next scout’s staft 

When w'orking singly the scout’s staff is most useful for feeling 
the way in the dark, and pushing aside dry branches, etc. 

Scouts working apart from each other in the dark keep up 
communication by occasionally giving the call of their patrol- 
animal. An enemy would thus not be made suspicious. 

All scouts have to guide themselves very much by the stars at 
night. 
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Finding the Way 

Among the Red Indian scouts the man who was good at finding 
his way in a strange country was termed a “ Pathfinder,” which 
was with them a name of great honour, .because a scout who 
cannot find his way is of very little use. 

Many a “tenderfoot” has got lost in the veldt or forest, and has 
never been seen again, tlirough not having learned a little scout- 
ing, or what is called “ eye for a country,” when a boy. 1 have 
known many instances of it myr;elf. 

In one case a man got off a coach, which was driving through 
the bush in Matabeleland, for a few minutes, while the mules 
were being changed. He apparently walked off a few yards 
into the bush, and when the coach was ready to start they 
called for him in every direction, and searched for him, but were 
unable to find him ; and at last, the coach, being unable to wait 
any longer, pursued its journey, leaving word for the lost man to 
be sought for. Full search was made for him ; his tracks were 
followed as far as they could be, in the very difficult soil of that 
country, but he was not found for weeks afterwards, and then his 
dead body was discovered nearly fifteen miles away from where he 
started, and close to the road. 

It often happens that when you are tramping along alone through 
the bush, or even in a town, you become careless in noticing 
what direction you arc moving in ; that is, you frequently change 
it to get round a fallen tree, or some rocks, or some other 
obstacle, and having passed it, you do not take up exactly the 
correct direction again, and a m..n’s inclination somehow is to 
keep edging to his right, and the consequence is that when you 
thiqk you arc going straight, you are really not doing so at all ; 
and unless you watch the sun, or your compass, or your land- 
marks, you are very apt to find yourself going round in a big 
circle.after a short time. 

In such a case a “ tenderfoot,” when be suddenly finds himself 
out of his bearings, and lost alone in the desert or forest, at once 
loses his head and gets excited, and probably begins to run, 
when the right thing to do is to force yourself to keep cool 
and give yourself something useful to do — that is, to track 
your own spoor back again; or, if you fail, start getting fire- 
wood for making signal fires to direct those who arc looking 
for you. 

The main point is not to get lost in the first instance. 

Every old scout on first^ turning out in the morning notices 
which way the wind is blowing. 

When you start out for a walk or on patrol, you should notice 
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which direftion, by the compass, you start in, and also notice 
which direction the wind is blowing, as that would be a great 
help to you in keeping your direction, especially if you have not 
got a compass, or if the sun is not shining. 

Then you should notice all landmarks for finding your way, 
that is, in the country notice any hills or prominent towers, 
steeples, curious trees, rocks, gates, mounds, bridges, and so on ; 
any points, in fact, by which you could find your way back again, 
or by which you could instruct anyone to go the same line which 
you have gone. If you notice eyour landmarks going out you 
can always find your way back by llicm, but you should take 
care occasionally to look back at tlicni after passing them, so 
that you get to know their appearance for your return journey, 
'fhe same holds good when you arc in a town, or when you 
arrive in a new town by train ; the moment you step out from 
the station notice where the sun is, or wliich way the smoke is 
blowing. Also notice your landmarks, which would be prominent 
buildings, churches, factory chimneys, names of streets and 
shops, etc., so that when you have gone down numerous streets 
you can turn round and find your way back again to the 
station without any difficulty. It is wonderfully easy when 
you have pvacli-sed it a little, yet many people get lost when 
they have UiTncd a few comers in a town which they do not 
know. 

The way to find which way the wind is blowing if there is only 
very light air is to throw up little bits of dry grass, or to hold up 
a handful of light du.st and let it fall, or to suck your thumb and 
wet it all round and let the wiiffd blow on it, and the cold side of 
it will then tell you which way the wind is blowing. When you 
are acting as scout to find the way for a party you should iQOve 
ahead of them and fix your whole attention on what you are 
doing, because you have to go by the very smallest signs, and if 
you get talking and thinking of other things you are very apt to 
miss them. Old scouts are generally very silent people, from 
having got into this habit of fixing their attention on the work in 
hand. Very often you sec a “ tenderfoot ” out for the first time, 
thinking that the leading scout looks lonely, will go and walk 
or ride alongside of him and begin a conversation, until tho 
scout shows him by his manner or otherwise that he does not 
particularly want him there. On Thames steamers you see 
a notice, Don’t speak to the man at the wheel,” and the 
same thing applies with a scout who is guiding a party. 
When acting as scout you must keep all your thoughts on 
the one subject, like Kim did when Lurgan tried to mesmerise 
him. 
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Weather Wisdom 

Weather. — Every scout ought to be able to read signs of the 
weather, especially when going mountaineering or cruisingi and 
to read a barometer. 

He should remember the following points : 

Red at night shepherd’s delight fine day coming). 

Red in morning is the shepherd’s warning rain). 

Yellow sunset means wind. ^ 

Pale yellow sunset means rain. 

Dew and fog in early morning mean fine weather. 

Clear distant view means rain coming or just past. 

Red dawn means fine weather — so docs low dawn. 

High dawn is when sun rises over a bank of clouds ; high above 
the horizon means vrind. 

Soft clouds, fine weather. 

Hard edged clouds, wind. 

Rolled or jagged, strong wind. 

•'When Ihc wind’s before the rain. 

Soon you may make sail again ; 

Wlicii Ihc rain’s before the wind, 

Then your sheets and halyards mind." 

Finding the North 

Every sailor boy knows the points of the compass by heart, and 
so should a scout. 1 have talked a good deal about the north, 
you will understand that it is a most important help to 
a scout in pathfinding to know the direction of the north. 

If you have not a compass the sun will tell you by day where 
the north is, and the moon and the stars by night. 

At six o’clock in the morning the sun is due east, at nine 
o’clock he is south-east, at noon he is south, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon he is south-west, and at six o’clock he is due west. 
In winter he will have set long before six o’clock, but he will not 
have reached due west when he is set. ^ 

The Phcenicians who sailed round Africa in ancient times 
noticed that when they started the sun rose on their left-hand 
side — they were going south. Then they reported that they got 
to a strange country where the sun got up in the wrong quaitcr, 
namely, on their right-hand. The truth was that they had gone 
round the Cape of Good Hope and were ste.cring north again up 

east .sid.e of Africa. 
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To find the south at any time of day by the sun — ^hold your 
watch flat, face upwards, so that the sun shines on it. Turn it 
round till the hour hand points at the sun. Hien, without 
moving the watch, lay the edge of a piece of paper or a pencil 
across the face of the watch so that it rests on the centre of the 
dial and points out half-way between the Figure XII. and the hour 
hand. The line given by that pencil will be the true south and 
north line. 



(Insirticior should make each hoy find the south for himself with 
a watch). 

The Stars. — ^^I'lic stars appear to circle over us during the 
night, which is really due to our earth turning round under 
them. • 

There are various groups which have got names given to them 
because they seem to make some kind of pictures or sky-signs 
of men and animals. 

The Plough ” is an easy one to find, being shaped 
something like a plough. And it is the most useful one 
for a scout to know, because in the northern part of the 
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world it shows him exactly where the north is. ^he Plough 
is also called the ‘‘Great Bear,” and the four stars in the 
curve make its tail. It is the only bear I know of that wears 
a long tail. 

The two stars in the Plough called tha “ Pointers ” point out 
where the North or Pole Star is. All the stars and constellations 
move round, as 1 have said, during the night, but the Pole Star 
remains fixed in the north. There is also the “Little Bear'* 
near the Gre.at Bear, and the last star in his tail is the North or 
Pole Star. 

The sky may be compared to an umbrella over you 
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The pole star is where the stick goes through the centre 
of it. 

A real umbrella has boon made with all the stars marked on 
it in their proper jilaces. If you stand linger it and twist it 
slowly round you see exactly how the stars quietly go round, but 
the pole star remains steady in the middle. 

Then another set of stars or “ constellation,” as it is called, 
represents a man wearing a sword and belt, and is named 
“ Orion.” It is easily recognised by the three stars in line, which 
are the belt, and three smaller stars in another line, close by, 
which are the sword. Then two stars to right and left below 
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the sword are his feet, while two more above the belt are his 
shoulders, and a group of three small stars between them make 
his head. 


Now the great point about Orion 
is that by him you always can tell 
which way the north or pole star 
lies, and which way the south, and 
you can see him whether you are in 
the south or the north part of the 
world. The (ircat Bear you only sec 
when you arc in the north, and the 
Southern Cross when you are in the 
south. 

If you draw a line, by holding up 
your staff against the sky, from the 
centre star of Orion’s belt through the 
centre of his head, and carry that line 
on through two big stars till it comes 
to a third, that third one is the nortli 
or pole star. 

Roughly, Orion’s sword— the throe 
small stars -points north and south. 

The Zulu Kroiils call Orion’s belt and 
sword the ** Ingolubu,” or three j)igs 
pursued by three dogs. The Masai in 
East Africa say that the three stars in 
Orion’s belt are three bachelors being 
loiluwed by three old maids. ^You see, 
scouts all know Orion, though under 
different names. 

On the south side of the world, that 
is in South Africa, South America, New 
Zealand, and Australia, the Plough or 
Great Bear is not visible, but the 
Southern Cross is seen. The Southern 



Cross is a good guide as to where the ^ 

exact south is, which, of course, tells a 
scout just as inu(rii as the Great liear To 
in the north pointing to the North Star, orion and his sword 
If you carry your eye along in the always point north and 
same direction A as the long stem of the south. 

cross for a distance of about one and a 


half times its length this point will be about due south (see diagram). 
Or if you imagine a line between the two Pointers ” and another 
imaginary line B standing upright on this first line so long that it 
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cuts the imaginary line A forming the continuation V)f the stem, 
the point where A and B cut each other will be the south. 
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HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 
Practices in Pathfinding 

Teach the boys to recognise the Great Bear and the Pole Star, 
and Orion ; to judge time by life snn ; jind the south by the 
watch. Practise maf} reading and finding the way by the map ; 
andmark off roads by blazing, broken branches, and signs drawn 
on the ground. 

The way to estimate the distance 
across a river is to take an object 
X, such as a tree or rock on the 
opposite bank ; start off at right 
angles to it from a, and pace, say, 
ninety yards along your bank ; on 
arriving at sixty yards, plant a stick 
or stone, b ; on arriving at c, thirty 
yards beyond that, that is ninety 
^ from the start, turn at right angles 

and walk inland, counting your paces until you bring the stick and 
the distant tree in line ; the number of paces that you have taken 
from the bank C D will then give you the half distance across A x. 
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To find thf height of an object^such as a tree (A x), or a house, 
pace a distance of, say, eight yards away from it, and there at B 
plant a stick, say, six 
feet high ; then pace on 
until you arrive at a 
point where the top of 
the slick comes in line 
c with the top of the 
tree ; then the whole dis- 
' iance a c from the foot 
is to A X, the height of 
the tree, the same as the 
distance n c, from the 
stick, is to the height of 
the stick ; that is if the whole distance A c is thirty-three feet, 
and the distance h c from the stick is nine {the stick being six 
feet high), the tree is twenty-two feet high. 

Games in Pathfinding 

Instructor lakes a patrol in patrolling formation into a strange 
town or into an intricate piece of strange country, with a cycling 
map. lie til .n gives instructions as to where he wants to go to, 
makes each scout in turn lead the patrol, say for seven minutes 
if cycling, fifteen minutes if walking. This scout is to find the 
way entirely by the map, and points arc given for ability in 
reading. 

Mountsym Scouting 

This has been played by tourists’ clubs in the I-akc District, 
and is very similar to the “ Spider and Fly ” game. Three l]|ares 
arc sent out at daybreak to hide themselves about in the moun- 
tains; after brcakfiibt a party of hounds go out to find them 
before a certain hour, say 4 p.m. If they find them, even with 
field glasses, it counts, provided that the finder can say definitely 
who it was he spotted. Certain limits of ground must be given, 
beyond which anyone would be out of bounds, and therefore 
disqualified. ^ 

Find tiir North. — Scouts are posted thirty yards apart, and 
each lays down his staff on the ground pointing to what he con- 
siders the exact north (or south), without using any instrument, 
and steps back three paces away from his staff. The umpire 
compares each stick with the compass; the one who guesses 
nearest wins. This is a useful game to play at night or on 
sunless days as well as sunny days. 
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HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

PRACTICES 

Practise roping scouts together for mountain climbing. Prac- 
Use {if boats available) coming alongside, making fast, sculling, 
punting, laying oars, coiling ropes, etcr, and other details of 
boat management. Pcad barometer. 

Games in Life in tjik Open 

NIGHT PATROLLING 

Practise scouts to hear and see by night by posting some sen- ' 
tries, who must stand or walk aboiU, armed with rifles and blank 
cartridges, or with whistles. Other scot Us should be sent out as 
enemies to stalk and kill them. If a seniry hears a sound he 
fires, calls, or whistles. Scoitls must at once halt and lie still. 
The umpire conics to the seniry and asks which direction the 
sound came from, ami, if correct, the sentry wins. If the stalker 
can creep up within 15 yards of the sentry without being seen, 
he deposits sonic article, such as a handkerchief, on the ground 
at that point, and creeps away again. Then he makes a noise 
for the sentry to fire at, and when the umpire comes up, he can 
explain what he has done. This can also be practised by day, 
the sentries being blind folded. 

BOOKS TO READ 

“Guide to the Umbrellii Star Map/’ by 1 ). MacEwaii. Price 
5s. nett. (Postage 4d.) “'The Umbrella Star Map.” Price 
12s. 6d. nett. (Postage 6cl.) (Aix ordinary umbrella with all the 
stars in their proper places on the inside. 'This map can be 
correctly set for any day in the year and any hour, showing the 
approximate positions of the stars.) Kegan Paul it Co. 

“The Science Year Book,” by Major Baden-Powell. 5s. King, 
Sell & Olding, 27, Chancery Lane. 

“An Easy Guide to the Con.stellatioris,” by the Rev. James 
Gall. IS. (Postage 2d.) (Gall & Inglis.) Contains diagrams of 
the constellations. 

“Astronomy for Boy Scouts,” by T. W. •Corbin. Price is. 
nett. Post-free, is. 2d. 

“Astronomy for Everybody,” by Simon Newcomb. 7s. 6d. 
(Publisher, Pilman.) Also books on astronomy by Professors 
Ball, Heath, Maunder, and Flammarion. 

“Two Little Savages,” by Ernest Thompson Seton. 6s. nett. 
(Posti^ge 4d.) (Published by A. Constable & Co.) 

“Mountaineering.” Badminton Libraiy. 6s. nett. (Postage 4d.) 
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Sea Scouting 

CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 6 

SEA SCOUTING 

Old Sea-dogs — Drake and Nelson — lafeboatmen — Waterman- 
ship — Sea Games. 

Old Sea-dogs 

* In the days of Queen Elizabeth, some four hundred years ago, 
the sailors of Spain, of Britain,* of Holland, and of Portugal 
were all making themselve.s famous for their daring voyages in 
small sailing ships across unknown oceans, by which they kept 
discovering new lands for tlieir country in distant corners of the 
world. 

'Fhcre was one small cabin boy on a coasting brig in the 
English Channel who used to long to become one of these dis- 
coverers, but wlicn he looked at the practical side of the ques- 
tion, it seemed hopeless for a jioor little cliaj) like him ever to 
hope to rise in the world beyond his present hard life in the 
'wretched little coaster, living on bad food and getting, as a rule, 
more kicks than halfpence. 

But it sliowh you how the poorest boy can get on if he r)nly 
puts his back into it. Young Drake— for that was his name — 
did get on, in spite of his (iiihailtics : he worked hard at his 
duty, till his ofheers saw that he meant to get on and they pro- 
moted him, end in the end he became a captain of two small ships, 
one of seventy the other of thij^ty tons ; and with these lie sailed 
lo fight the Spaniards, who were at that time our enemies, away 
across the ocean in Central America. He not only fought them, 
but was successful in taking some of their sh.ips and a great deal 
of valuable booty from their towns. On his return home he 
w.as promoted to command a larger expedition of five ships, the 
biggest of which, how'ever, was only one hiimjred tons, and the 
smallest was fifteen tons, 'fhese w'ere considered fine .ships in 
those days, but were no bigg^T than our coasting schooners and 
fishing smacks of to clay. 

[Show a 7nap ihe world.] 

With the.se he sailed dow'n the West Coast of Africa,^ then 
across to Brazil and down the South Americ.in Coast till he 
rounded the end of it through the dangerous and difficult Straits 
of IMagellan into the Pacific. He coasted up the western side 
of America as far as California, and then struck across the ocean 
to India, and thence via the Cape of Good Hope to England. 
This voyage took him nearly three years to complete. His good 
ship, the Golden Hind^ though much battered and wounded 
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with war and weather, was received with much hoiCour at Dept- 
ford. The Queen herself went on board, and while there she 
showed such pleasure at Drake’s good work that she knighted 
him, using his own well-worn sword to make him Sir Francis 
Drake. * 

Soon after this King Philip of Spain began to prepare an 
enormous fleet, and though he told Queen Elizabeth that it was 
not intended to be used against England, Sir Francis Drake, who 
was now in command of a small fleet of British ships, maintained 
that it could be for no other purpose. And a secret letter was 
shortly afterwards intercepted, which proved that his suspicions 
were right. Drake went off with his fleet, and sailed up and 
down the Spanish coast, destroying their ships and stores where- 
ever he could find them, and thus he hindered their preparations 
for war. In this way he sunk or burned some twelve thousand 
tons of shipping, which meant a great many ships in those days. 
He merely described it in his report as singeing the Spanish 
King’s beard.” 

In the end, in *588, the great Spanish fleet-— the “Armada” — 
was ready, and sailed against England. But there were a fine 
lot of British admirals and men awaiting it, for besides Lord 
Charles Howard of Effingham, the Lord High Admiral, there 
were Frobisher and Davis, Walter Raleigh and Francis Drake. 

It is true they had only 67 ships with which to oppose 
the 130 of the Spaniards, but they sallied out and tackled 
them at once before the Spaniards were really ready for them 
and drove them into Dunkirk. Here the Spaniards felt secure, 
and W'ould not come out till one /light the British sunt fire ships 
in among them which forced them to put to sea. Then ensued 
a tremendous sea-fight in which Drake in the Revenge took the 
lead. The battle lasted all day, with guns roaring and ships 
foundering or exploding. 

At length the Spaniards drew off northward to the German 
ocean, the only line of escape open to them. Round the North of 
Scotland and Ireland they went, damaged by shot and beset by 
a gale, so that in the end out of the magnificent fleet of 130 sail 
which had set out for the conquest of England only 53 got back, 
with only about 9000 out of the original 30,000 men. 

“The pride of Spain was humbled to the dust, and England 
at once stepped into the highest rank among the nations of the 
world.” [See “ In Empire’s Cause,” by E. Protheroe.] 

Nelson 

Two hundred y^rs after Drake came Nelson. He was the 
son of a clergyman in Norfolk — a poor sickly little fellow, and 
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was for a time in the Merchant Service. His first step to 
greatness was when the ship which he was in captured an 
enemy’s ship, and the first lieutenant was ordered to take a boat 
and some men and go aboard the prize. 

But owing to the heavy sea which was running the officer gave 
up the attempt as too dangerous, whereupon Nelson like a good 
scout stepped forward and offered to go. He succeeded, and 
was thence marked as a good officer. 

Every boy knows how, after a splendid career of fighting for 
England, he at last won the gre^ sea-battle of Trafalgar against 
the French and Spanish fleets, and fell mortally wounded in the 
hour of victory. 

But his work and that of other great sea captains who served 
with him completed the supremacy of the British navy at sea 
begun by Drake and the sea-dogs of his time. The navies of 
our enemies were entirely swept from off the seas, and their 
merchant ships could only carry on their .trade so long as their 
countries remained at peace with (Jreat Britain. 

And that supremacy has remained with us till to-day. But we 
have rivals who are continually growing stronger, and it will be 
the duty of many of our boys to become good seamen like their 
forefathers if we are going to keep up tlie power which they 
won for us. 

That power at sea has enabled us of late years to put a stop 
to the awful slave trade which used to go on on the coasts of 
Africa ; it has enabled us to discover, new lands for our Empire, 
and to bring civilisation to savages in farthest corners of the 
world. And the enterprise of^our merchant ships has made our 
trade .successful all over the globe, and so increased the pros- 
perity of our people both at home and in our colonics. 

The sailor has a grand life of it, continually visiting strange 
and interesting lands, with a good sliip to manoeuvre through 
distant oceans, with plenty of contests with tides and winds. A 
free, open, and healthy life which breeds cheery handiness and 
pluck, such as make a sailor so deservedly loved by all — and 
all the time he is doing grand work for his country. 


We are hearing a good deal of the heroes of everyday life, 
but there are perhaps no greater heroes, and no truer ** scouts ” 
than sailors of that kind who man our lifeboats all round the 
coasts of Great Britain. They have to Be Prepared to turn out 
at any minute, when the dangerous storm is at its worst, to face 
danger in order to save others. Because they do it so often and 
so quietly we have come to look upon it almost as an everyday 
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affair^ to be expected, but it is none the less splextdid of them 
and worthy of our admiration. 

I hope that there are many Boy Scouts who by taking up 
'*sea scouting,” and by learning boat management and seaman- 
ship, will be able to take their place iif the service of tlieir 
country as seamen on our battleships or in our great merchant 
service, or as lifeboatmen upon our coasts. 

A ship can be either a heaven or a hell ; it depends entirely on 
the fellows in her. If they arc surly, inclined to grouse, and 
untidy, they will be an unhappy ship’s company. If they are, like 
scouts, cheerily determined to'make the best of things, to give 
and take, and to keep their place tidy and clean, they will be a 
happy family and enjoy their life. 

Watermanship 

It is very necessary for a scout to be able to swim, for he never 
knows when he may have to cross a river, to swim for his life, or 
to plunge in to save someone from drowning. So those of you that 
cannot swim should make it your business to begin at once and 
learn ; it is not very difficult. 

Also, a scout should be able to manage a boat, to bring it 
properly alongside the ship or pier, that is, either by rowing 

it or steering it in a wide circle so 
that it comes up alongside writh its 
head pointing the same way a.s the 
bow of the ship or towards t]ic 
current. You should be able to 
row one oar in time with the rest of 
the boat’s crew, or to scull a pair of 
oars, or to scull a boat by screwing 
a single oar over the stern. In 
rowing, the object of feathering or 
turning the blade of the oar flat 
when it is out of the water is to 
save it from catching the wind and thereby checking the pace of 
the boat. You should know how to throw a coil of rope so as to 
fling it on to another boat or wharf, or how to catch and make 
fast a rope thrown to you. Also you should k^ow' how to make a 
raft out of any materials that you can get hold of, sucli as planks, 
logs, barrels, sacks of straw, and so on, for often you may want to 
cross a river with your food and baggage where no boats are 
available, or you may be in a shipwreck where nobody can make 
a raft for saving themselves. You should also know how to 
throw a lifebuoy to a drowning man. These things can only be 
learnt by practice. 
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As a scou^you must know how to fish, else you would find 
yourself very helpless, and perhaps starving, on a river which is 
full of food for you if you were only able to catch it. 

Sjsa-Scouting Practices. — Boat management : rowing or 
sculling single-handed and with others; steering; sailing; 
swimming. 

Knotting and splicing. 

Build, repair, caulk, and paint a boat. 

Principles of the engines and of steam or hydraulic winch, 
etc. Knowledge of the (fifferent rigs of sailing vessels, 
and of the different classes of nicn-of-war. 

Cutting out and sewing sails and own clothes. 

Signalling semaphore, Hag. 

Naval discipline. 

Nautical songs, chanties, and hornpipe. 

Climbing aloft. 

Gamos 

A Whale Hunt 

'J’he whale is made of a big log of wood with a roughly-shaped 
head and tail to represent a whale. Two boats will usually 
carry out the wnalc hunt, each boat manned by one patrol — the 
patrol leader acting as captain, the corporal as bowman or har- 
pooncr, the remainder of the patrol as oarsmen. Each boat 



belongs to a different harbour, the two harbours being about a 
mile apart. The umpire takes the whale and lets it loose about 
half-way between the two harbours, and on a given signal, the 
two boats race out to see who can get to the whale first. The 
harpooner who first arrives within range of the whale drives his 
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harpoon into it, and the boat promptly turns roundiand tows the 
whale to its harbour. The second boat pursues, and when it 
overtakes the other, also harpoons the whale, turns round, and 
endeavours to tow the whale back to its harbour. In this way 
the two boats have a tug-of-war, and eventually the better boat 
tows the whale, and, possibly, the opposing boat into its harbour. 
It will be found that discipline and strict silence and attention 
to the captain’s orders are very strong points towards winning 
the game. It shows, above all things, the value of discipline. 
The game is similar to one described in E. Thompson Seton’s* 
“ Birchbark of the Woodcraft Indians.” 

Sea-Scouting Game.*?. — Exploration; Whale hunt; Shipwreck; 
Cutting-out expedition; Slavers; Smugglers; Shipwreck 
display. (See “Scouting Games,” price is., post-free is. 3d.) 

BOOKS TO READ 

“The Frontiersman’s Pocket Book” (Publisher, J. Murray. 
Price ss. nett., postage 4d.), by R. Pocock. An excellent guide 
for all branches of Scouting. 

“TheABCoftheRoyalNavy.” is., postage ad. Gale &: Polden. 
“How Our Navy is Run.” By A. S. ITurd. With preface by 
Lord Charles Beresford. is. nett., postage 3d. (A popular 
account of life in the Navy.) 

“Hearts of Oak,” by Gordon Stables. 6d., postage 2d. 
(Publishers, J. F. Shaw & Co.) 

“ In Empire’s Cause,” E. Protheroe. 3s. 6d. (Gay & Hancock.) 

“ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachelot,’ ” by Frank Bullen. Price 3s. 6d. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) t 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 
if possible ^ I/.Af, man-of-war^ ocean liner ^ or dockyard. 


CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 7 

SIGNALS AND COMMANDS 

Information by Signal — Hidden Dispatches — Signal Fires — 
Words of Command — Whistle and Flag Signals 

Scouts have to be very clever at passing news secretly from one 
place to another, or signalling to each other, and if it should ever 
happen that an enemy got into England the Boy Scouts would be 
of greatest value if they have practised this art. 

Before the siege of Mafeking commenced, I received a secret 
message from some unknown friend in the Transvaal, who sent 
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me news of tift Boers’ plans s^ainst the place, and the numben 
that they were getting together of men, horses, and guns. This 
news came to me by means of a very small letter which was 
rolled up in a little ball, the size of a pill, and put inside a tiny 
hole in a rough walking-stick, and plugged in there with wax. 
The stick was given to a native, who merely had orders to come 
into Mafeking and give me the stick as a present. Naturally, 
when he brought me this slick, and said it was from another 
white man, 1 guessed there must be something inside it, and soon 
found this very important letter. , 

Also 1 received another letter from a friend, which was written 
in Hindustani language, but in English writing, so that anybody 
reading would be quite puzzled as to what language it was written 
in ; but to me it was all as clear as daylight. 

Then when wc sent letters out from Mafeking we used to give 
them to natives, who were able to creep out betw'een the Boer 
outposts, and once through the line of sentries, the Boers mistook 
them for their own natives, and took no further notice of them. 
They carried their letters in this way. The letters were all 
written on thin papei in small envelopes, and half a dozen letters 
or more would be crumpled up tightly into a little ball, and then 
rolled up into a. piece of lead paper, such as tea is packed in. 
The native scout would carry a number of these little balls in his 
hand, and hanging round his neck loosely by strings. Then, if 
he saw he was in danger of being captured by a Boer, he would 
drop all his balls on the ground, where they looked exactly like 
so many stones, and he would notice landmarks from two or 
three points round about him, by which he would be able again 
to find the exact spot where the letters were lying ; then he would 
walk boldly on until accosted by the Boer, who, if he searched 
him, would have found nothing suspicious about him. He would 
then wait about for perhaps a day or two until the coast was 
clear, and come back to the spot where the landmarks told him 
the letters were lying. 

“ Landmarks,’’ you may remember, mean any objects — like 
trees, mounds, rocks, or other details — vrhich do not move away, 
and act as sign-posts for a scout, who notices and remembers 
them. 


Signalling 

Captain John Smith was one of the first to make use of signals 
to express regular words, three hundred years ago. 

He was then fighting on the side of the Austrians against the 
Turks. He thought it wicked for Christian men to fight against 
Christians if it could possibly be avoided, but he would help any 
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Christian, although a foreigner, to fight against a Ht^athen ; so he 
joined the Austrians against the Turks. 

He invented a system of showing lights at night with torches, 
which when held in certain positions with each other meant" 
certain words. * 

Several officers in the Austrian forces practised these signals 
till they knew them. 

On one occasion one of these officers was besieged by the 
Turks. John Smith brought a force to help him, and arrived on 
a hill near the town in the n if lit. Here he made a number of 
torch signals, which were read by the officer inside, and they told 
him what to do when Smith attacked the enemy in the rear, and 
this enabled the garrison to break out successfully. 

Signal Fires 

Scouts of all countries use fires for signalling purposes — smoke 
fires by day and ilanic fires by night. 

Smoke Signals. — 'I'hree big puffs in slow succession mean “ Co 
on.” A succession of small puffs mean “ Rally, come here.” 
A continued column of smoke means Halt.” Alternate small 
puffs and big ones mean “ Danger.” 

To make a smoke fire light your fire in the ordinary way, and 
as soon as it is strong enough put on green leaves and grass, or 
damped hay, etc., to make it smoke. 

Cover the fire with a damp blanket, and take off the blanket to 
let up a puff of smoke, and put it over the fire again. The size 
of puff depends on for how long you lift the blanket. For a 
short puff hold it up while you count two, and then replace the 
blanket while you count eight, then let up another puff while you 
count two, and so on. 

For a long puff hold up the blanket for about six seconds. 

Flare Signals . — Long or short flares mean at night the same as 
the above smoke signals by day. 

You light a flare fire with dry sticks and brushwood, so as to 
make as bright a flame as possible. 

Two scouts hold up a blanket in front of the fire, that is, be- 
tween it and those to whom you arc signalling, so that your 
friends do not see the fame till you want them to. Then you drop 
the blanket while you count two for a short flash, or six for a long 
one, hiding the fire while you count four between each flash. 

In the American Civil War Captain dowry, a scout officer, 
wanted to give warning to a large force of his own army that the 
enemy were going to attack it unexpectedly during the night \ 
but he could not get to his friends because there was a flocked 
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river between f hem which he could not crossi and a storm of rain 
was going on. 

What would you have done if you had been him ? 

* A good idea struck him. He got hold of an old railway engine 
that was standing near him. He lit the fire and got up steam in 
her, and Ihen started to blow the whistle with short and long 
blasts — what is called the Morse alphabet. Soon his friends 
heard and understood, and answered back with a bugle. And 
he then spelt out a message of warning to them, which they read 
and acted upon. And so their fcycc of 20,000 men was saved 
from surprise. 

Lieutenant Boyd-Alcxander describes in his book, “ From the 
Niger to the Nile,” how a certain tribe of natives in Central 
Africa signal news to each other by means of beats on a drum. 
And I have known tribes in the forests of the West Coast ot 
Africa who do the same. 

Every scout ought to learn the “dot and dash,'’ or Morse 
method of signalling, because it comes in most useful whenever 
you want to send messages some distance by flag signalling, as 
in the Army and Navy, and it is also useful in getting you employ- 
ment as a telegraphist. It is not difficult to learn if you set about 
it with a will. I found it most useful once during the Boer War. 
My column had been trying to get past a Boer force which was 
holding a pass in the mountains. Finding they were too strong 
for us wc gave it up late in the evening, and, leaving a lot of fires 
alight, as if wc were in camp in front of them, we moved during 
the night by a rapid march right round the end of the mountain 
range, and by daylight ne.xt day we were exactly in rear of them 
Without their knowing it. We then found a telegraph line, evi- 
dently leading from them to their headquarters some fifty miles 
farther off, so we sat down by the telegraph wire and attached 
our own little wire to it and read all the messages they were 
sending, and they gave us most valuable information. But we 
should not have been able to do that had it not been tliat some 
of our scouts could read the Morse code. 

Then the semaphore signalling, which is done by waving your 
arms at different angles to each other, is most useful and quite 
easy to learn, and known by every soldier and sailor in the 
service. Here you have all the different letters, and the different 
angles at which you have to put your arms to repre.sent those 
letters ; and though it looks complicated in the picture, when 
you come to work it out you will find it is very simple. 

For all letters from A to G one arm only is used, making a 
quarter of a circle for each letter in succession. Then from H to 
N (except J), the right arm stands at A, while the left moves 
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round the circle again for the other letters. F^m O to S the 
right arm stands at B, and the left arm moves round as before. 
For T, U| Y, and the annul/’ the right arm stands at C, the 
left moving to the next point of the circle successively. ' 


A • — ^ I 

B — • • • TI 2 



F • • — • -I" ® 

c 7 


H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 


■ • • a 



8 

0 


O’ 


MORSIt SEMAPHORE NUMERAL 



R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

w 

X 

Y 

z 



m m 9 



MOKSB SK.MAP1IOUI-: 


The letters A to I also mean the figures i to 9 (K standing 
for o) — if you make the numerical sign ^ to show that you 
are going to send numbers, followed by | the .alphabetical 

sign (J) when the figures arc finished. -I They will be 

checked by being repeated back by the receiving station. 
Should figures be wrongly repeated by the receding station, 
the sending station will send the “Erase or Annul” sign : 
(which is answered by the same signal), and then send ^ 
group of figures again. 



Miscellaneous Sign^s 'Sft' 

^ HISOELLAKSOnS SiaiTALS 

— — - 

Signal Mkaning and Use. 


Both arms waving^' 
at Jelter J. 

K. Q. 

G. 

R. U. 


M. Q. 
P. P. 


V. j:. 
R. D. 
Z. 


A. A. A. 
S. S. S. 
STOP. 


C. I. 


Calling lip signal, 
l^scd after numcr.ils. 

Are you ready 
Go on. 

Who arc you ? 

Wait. ’ 

“ Private Palaver,” not rcrorclcd. 

“ Very End,” Dnish of message. 

“ Read,” got message correct. 

“Block Sign,” sent before and after any special 
words or iiiiport.'inl names, to be written in 
Block Caimtals. 

“ K ull Stop.” 

“Oblique Stroke,” examples —c/o, i/c, n/i- 
Arnis held out at letter K until answered, when 
repetition will be asked for. 

“ Come in,” finish work, come in to headquarters. 


The sender must always face the station he is sending to. On 
a word failing to make sense, the writer down will say “ No,” 
when tlie reader will at once stop the sending station by raising 
both arms horizontally to their full extent (letter R). This 
demand for repetition the settding^ station will acknowledge by 
making “ J.” The signaller receiving the message will then send 
the last word he has read correctly, upon which the sender will 
continue the message from that w'ord. 

If you want to write a despatch that will puzzle most people to 
read, use the Mor.se or Semaphore letters in place of the ordinary 
alphabet. It will be quite readable to any of your friends who 
understand signalling. 

Also if you want to use a secret language in your patrol, you 
should all set to work to learn “Esperanto.” It is not difficult, 
and is taught in a little book costing one penny. Tliis language 
is being used in all countries, so that you would be able to get on 
with it abroad now. 

Commands and Signals 

Each patrol leader should provide himself with a whistle and 
a lanyard or cord for keeping it. The following commands and 
signals should be at your finger ends, so that you could teach tJieiQ 
to yoiml^atrol, and know how to order it properly. 
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Words of Command 

“Fall in "(in line). 

“ Alert ” (stand up smartly). 

“ Easy ” (stand at case). , 

“ Sit easy ** (sit or lie down without leaving the ranks). 

“ Dismiss " (break off). 

“Right “ (or left) ; (each scout turns accordingly). 

“Patrol right” (or left); (each patrol with its scouts in line 
wheels to that hand). 

“Quick march” (walk smi^rtly, stepping off on the left foot). 

“ Double ” (run at smart pacei arms hanging loose). 

“Scouts' pace” (walk twenty paces and jog twenty paces 
alternately). 

Signals and Signs 

When a scoutmaster wants to call his troop together he makes 
his bugler sound “ The Scouts* Call.” 

Patrol leaders thereupon cull together their patroLs by sounding 
their whistles, followed by Ihcir patrol (animal) war cry. Then 
they double their patrol to the scoutmaster. 

Whistle Signals are these : 

1. One long blast means “Silence,** “Alert,” “Look out for 
my next signal.” 

2. A succession of long, slow blasts means “ Go out,” “ Get 
farther away,” or “ Advance,” “ Extend,” “ Scatter.” 

3. A succession of short, sharp blasts means “ Rally,” “ Close 
in,” “ Come together,” “ Fall in.” 

4. A succession of short and long blasts alternately means 
“ Alarm,” “ Look out,” ‘"'Le ready,” “ Man your alarm 
posts.” 

5. Three short blasts followed by one long one from scout- 
master calls up the patrol leaders— i.e. “Leaders come 
h^!” 

Any whistle signal must be instantly obeyed at the double as 
fast as ever you can run — no matter what other job you may be 
doing at the time. 

Hand signals — which can also be made 1 ^ patrol leaders with 
their patrol flags when necessary. 

Hand waved several times across the face from side to side, or 
flag waved horizontally from side to side opposite the face means 
“No,” “Never mind,” “As you were.” 

Hand or flag held high, and waved very slowly from side to 
side, at full extent of arm, or whistle a succession of slow blasts 
means “ Extend,” “ Go farther out,” “ Scatter.** 
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Hand or fla^held high, and waved quickly from side to side at 
full extent of arm, or whistle a sudeession of short, quick blasts 
jncans “Close in/' “ Rally,” “Come here.” 

Hand or flag pointing in any direction meaps “Go in that 
direction.” 

Clenched hand or flag jumped rapidly up and down several 
times means “Run.” 

Hand or flag held straight up over head means “ Stop,” “ Halt.” 

When a leader is shouting an order or message to a scout who 
i§ some way off, the scout, if he hc^s what is being said, should 
hold up his hand level with his head all the time. If he cannot 
hear he should stand still, making no sign. The leader \vill then 
repeat louder, or beckon to the scout to come in nearer. 

The following signals are made by a scout with his staff when 
he is sent out to reconnoitre within sight of his patrol, and they 
have the following meanings : 

Staff lield up horizontally, that is, flat with both hands above 
tlie head, means “ A few enemy in sight.” 

The same, but with staff moved up and down slowly, means 
“ A number of cncm> in sight, a long way off.” 

The same, staff moved uf) and down rapidly, means “ A number 
of enemy in siglit, and close by.” 

The staff held straight up over the head means “ No enemy in 
sight.” 

Practices in Signalling 

Practise laying, lighting, and use of signal flres of smoke or 
flame. 

iVactise whistle and drill signals. 

Teach Semaphore and Morse codes ; also Esperanto, if feasible. 

Encourage competitive ingenuity in concealing dispatches on 
the person. 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

In all games and compditious it should be arranged, as far 
as possible, that all the scouts should take part, because we do 
not want to have merely one or two brilliant performers and the 
others no %tsc at alL^ All ought to get pruclice, and all ought 
to be pretty good. In competitions where there are enough 
entries to make heats, ties should he run of) by losers instead of 
the usual system of by wimicrs, and the game should be to find 
out which are the worst instead of which are the best. Good men 
will strive just as hard not to he worst as they would to gain a 
prize, and this form of competition gives the bad man most 
practice. 
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Dispatch Bunning 

A scout is given a dij{Atch to take to the headquarters of a 
besieged town, which may be a real town (village, farm, or house)« 
and he must return with a receipt for it. He must wear a coloured 
rag, two feet long, pinned on to his shoulder. lie must start at 
least four miles away from the town he is going to. Besiegers, 
who have to spot him, can place themselves where they like, but 
must not go nearer to the headquarters building than three 
hundred yards. (Best to give certain boundaries that they kno \7 
or can recognise.) Anyone faund within that limit by the umpire 
will be ruled out as shot by the defenders at headquarters. The 
dispatch runner can use any ruse he likes, except dressing up as 
a woman, but he must always wear the red rag on his shoulder. 
To catch him the enemy must get the red rag from him. Ten 
hours may be allowed as the limit of time, by which the dispatch 
runner should get his message to head(iiiartcis and get back again 
to the starting-point with the receij)!. The enemy win three 
marks each if they spot him, and lose three marks if he succeeds. 
A similar game can be played in a city, but requires modifications 
to suit the local conditions. 

On Trek.- -Make a trek through Central Africa, each scout 
carrying his kit and food packed in a bundle on his head. Walk 
in single file, with scout 200 yards out in front, and Hnd the 
way — he makes scout signs as to the road to follow ; make 
bridge over stream or raft over lake ; corduroy or faggots in 
boggy ground ; leave signs and notes for any parties who may 
follow by day or night. 

lo teach your scouts indivicfiially ideas of Lime and distance, 
send each out in a different directfon on some such order as this: 
“Go two miles to north-north-east. Write a report to show exactly 
where you are (with sketch map, if possible, to explain it). Bring 
in your report as quickly as possible.” 

Then lest by ordnance maps or otbeiwise to see how far he 
was out of the distance and direction ordered. 

Send out scouts in pairs, to compete each pair against the other. 
Each pair to be started by a diffeicnt route to gain the same spot, 
finding the way by map, and to reach the gc^l without being seen 
by the others on the w'ay. 

This develops map-readingi eye for country, concealment, look- 
out, etc. 

For judging time. Send o\it scouts in different directions, each 
with a slip of paper, to say how long he is to be away — say seven 
minutes for one, ten for another, and so on. 

Note down his exact time of starting, and take it again on his 
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return. ScouA must be put on their honour not to consult watches 
or clocks. jjjjlp ^ 

N.B. — Many of these games and practices can^e carried out 
in town just as well as in the country. 

Scouting RACB.— Instrucior stations three individuals or 
groups, each group differently clothed as far as possible, and 
carrying diffeient articles (such as stick, bundle, paper, etc.) at 
distances from 300 to 1200 yards from starting-point. If there 
nre other people about, these groups might be told to kneel on 
one knee, or take some such uttiRidc to distinguish them from 
passers-by. He makes out a circular course of three points for 
the competitors to run, say about \ mile, with a few jumps if 
po.ssible. 

The competitors start and run to No. r [)oint. Here the um- 
pire tells them the compass-diieclion of the group they have to 
renoit on. Kach competitor on seeing this gioiip writes a report 
showing — 

1. How maiiy in tlie group. 

2. How clothed or how distinguishable. 

3. rosition as regards any landmari: near ihciii. 

4. Distance iVom hia own position. 

He then runs to the next point and repeats the same on another 
group, and so on ; and finally he runs with his report to the 
v.'iniiiiig post. 

Ji/ar/:::.-- - Full marks, 5 for each correct and complete descrip- 
tion of a gioap- --th:it is, an aggregate of 15 marks for the course. 
One inaik dediicteil for every tdli seconds later than tlio first boy 
handing in his repoit at the winning post. Marks or half marks 
deducted for mistakes or omissions in rc'r)orts. 

Books. — “ Signalling for Hoy Scouts.** Hrown & Sons, Glasgow. 
“Scout Charts, "’No. 14, Morse Signalling Code, No. 15, Sema- 
phore Signalling Code. (Published by the Editor of 7 Vie Scout.) 

“Esperanto.” id. Post free, i Jd. (Stead Publishing House, 
Kings way, I^ondon, W.C.) 



CHAllTKK III 

CAMP LIFE 

CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 8 

PIONEERING 

Knot-tying — Hut-building — Filling Trees — T3ri(lging — Self- 
measurement — ^Judging Heights and Distances. 

Knot-tying 

Pioneers are men who go ahead to oj)en up a way in the jungles 
or elsewhere for those coining alter them. 

When I was on service on the West (’oast of Africa I had 
command of a large force of native scouts, and, like all scouts, 
we tried to make ourselves useful in every way to our main 
army, which was coming along behind us. So not only did 
we look out for the oncany and watch his moves, but we also 
did what we could to improve the road f*)r our own army, 
since it was merely a narrow track tliruiigh lliick jungle and 
swamps. That is, we became pioneers as well as scouts. In 
the course of our march we built nearly two hundred bridges of 
timber over streams. Hut when I first set the scouts to do this 
most important work I found that, out of the thousand men, a 
great many did not know how to use an a\c to cut down the 
trees, and, except one company of about sixty men, none knew 
how to make knots — even bad knots. So they were quite useless 
for building bridges, as this had to be done by tying poles together. 

So every scout ought to be able to tic knotty. 

To tie a knot seems to be a simple thing, and yet there are 
right ways and wrong ways of doing it, and scouts ought to 
know the right way. Very often it may hapi)en that lives 
depend on a knot being properly tied. 

The right kind of knot to tic is one which you can be certain 
will hold under any amount of strain, and which you can always 
undo easily if you wi.sli to. 
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1. 'I iiK Ki.i’F Knu'J, fur l«o 

rO|ie 5 io;;clher. _ Keiii;; a flat knot, it 
is iiiiiLh used in aiiibu'ance ^orl:. 
The btsL biiiiple kiioi^ as ii will not 
blip and L easy 10 iiuLic. 


2 . Si<flkT L'Rnd, for iwo 

riipe-ends together. Make loop 
A 11 with one rope and pasb ro|ie- 
ciiil U t 1 iroii|;li and round whole 
loftp and bend it under its own 
siAiidiiig part. 



7. Kat.i* line II, mull' hv iMssiiij; 
ru;)i'-eiul roiiiid siaiuliiig partaiid ln.- 
hiiiil iiii ir. ]l h(.r niii is lunuil lj.uk 
ruriii aloop, tli< liiiji ran lu.e.i-ily 
loosened. A doMldi: li.iK liitili ib EO' 
■luiied to make a s^xuie knot. 



Tiin: llowi is. . .i 1. op uill 
not blip, III lie lound a perbun being 
lowered lioiii a buii'liiii;, etc. t'lniii a 
loop, then 111 the ctaiuiing pair tin in a 
second and siiialier loop. Thiuiijh 
this p.asb the end of the laigc loop 
and behind the siandnn; pait and 
down through the small loop. 



7. l''ibHKiiMAN's Knot, iib^d to lie two 
lines or ropes of difleient sues together. 
A knot quickly imule, and is easy lu undo, 
the ends being simply pulled apart. 


4. ('ill- hiii'bi* .Shank, for shorU.n> 
ing lopt^. ('lathcr up the amount to 
be shoiiriied ns in lirst illubtraiion. 
'I hiui with (Mils A and B make a half 
lull li loii'id cj( h of the bendsi as in 
lini'diLd di.iwiiig. 



6 . Ci.uvi> Miiciii fur ra.sicniiig 
a lopc to a pole. Kicher end will 
SI and a stinin without slipping, , 
C! iher lengthways or downwards. 



8 . M iddlbman's Knot. Made in similat 
fashion to fishernian's knot. This loop 
will not slip when knots are drawn to- 
gether, and can safely be used as a halter. 
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A bad knot, which is called a “granny,” is om which slips 
away when a hard pull comes on it, or which gets jammed so 
tight that you cannot untie it 

On page 87 are useful knots which every scout ought to ' 
know, and ought to use whenever he is tying string or rope, etc. 

We had no ropewth us in West Africa, so w'e used the strong 
creeping plants, and^also used thin writhes or long whippy sticks, 
%hich we made still more pliant or bendable by holding one end 
under foot and twisting the other round .and round with our 
hands. The best wood for withes in lOngland is willow or hiazcl.' 
You see them used for bindiilg faggots of wood together. You 
cannot tie all knots with them, as with rope, but they can gener- 
ally make a timber hitch, or this withe knot. 



Ilut-building 

To live comfortably in ramj) a scout must know liow to make 
a bivouac slicUcr lor the night, or a hut if he is going to be for a 
long time in camp. 

IL all depends on the counliy and wcnthei as to what sort of 
shelter you put up. 

In making your roof- -whethc’ of branches of lir trees, or of 
grass or reeds, etc. — i)ut iIrmii on as you would do tiles or slates, 
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VRAMKWORK OF A BIVOUAC SIIT LTER 
l)e thatched with brusliwoyd or grass. A second lean-to 
roof on opposite side of ridge-pole will then make n hut. 
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beginning at the bottom, so that the upper overlap the lower 
ones, and thus run off the rain without letting it through. 

Notice which direction the wind ginerally blows from, and 
put the back of your shelter that way, with your fire in front of it. 

The simplest shelter is to two forked slicks firmly in 

the ground, and rest a cross bar on them as ridge pole. Then 
lean other poles against it, or a hurdle or branches, and thatcfi 
it with grass, etc. 

• Or another gojid way, and quicker, is to cut one pole only and 
lean it against a liee, binding fts end there; tlicii thatch it 
with branches or brushwood, etc. 

Where you have no poles available you can do as the South 
African natives do — pile up a lot of biiishwood, heather, etc., 
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into a small wall made in semi circie lo Lee[) out the cold wind, 
and make your fire in tlie open part. 

If your tent or hut is loo hot in tiie suii, put blankets or moic 
stiaw, etc., over the top. The thicker the roof the cooler is 
the tent in summer, if it is too cold make the bottom of the 
walls thicker, or bii^Id a small wall of sods about a foot high 
round the foot of the wall outside. Never forget to dig a good 
drain all round your luil, so that if heavy rain comes in tlie night 
your floor will not get flooded from outside. 

Zulus make their huts by planting in the ground a circle of 
long whippy sticks standing upright, then they bend the tops all 
down towards the centre and tic them together, then they weave 
more whippy sticks round in and out of the uprights horizontally, 
until they have made a kind of circular bird-cage ; this they then 
D 
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cover with a straw mat or thatch, or with straw wovea into the 
sticks. Sometimes a small hole is left at the top where all the 
sticks join, to act as a chimney. , 

The Red Indians make their “Tee Peej' with several poles tied 
together in the form of a pyramid, and over these they pass a 
piece of canvas, which at a little distance looks like a bell tent. 

Felling Trees 

A scout must know how to use 
Oil axe or bill- hook for chopping' 
down small trees and branches. 

The way to cut down a tree is 
first to chop out a chunk of wood 
near the bottom of the stem on 
that side to which you want the 
tree to fall, then go round to the 
other side, and chop away on the 
opposite side of the stem a few 
inches above the first cut until the 
tree topples over. It is a matter 
of practice to become a woodcutter, 
but you have to be very careful 
HOW TO FULL A TREB at first Icst in chopping you miss 
the tree, and chop your own leg. 



How to Make Bridges 

As 1 told you before, my scouts in Ashanti, when also acting 
as pioneers, had to build nearly 4wo hundred bridges— and -they 





How to Make a Tent 

are generally^nade of poles lashed together. In India, in the' 
Himalaya mountains the natives make bridges out of three ropes 
stretched across the river and connected together every few 
yards by V-shaped sticks, so that one rope forms the footpath 
and the other two make the handrail on each side. They are 
jumpy kind of bridges to walk across, but they take you over; 
and they arc easily made. 

The simplest way for bridging a narrow, deep stream is to fell 
a tree, or two trees side by side, on the bank, so that they fall 
across the stream. AVith an adzebyou then flatten the top-side;' 
put up a handrail, and there you have a very good bridge. 

Rafis, too, can be used. You build your raft alongside the 
bank, in the water if the river is shallow ; on the bank if deep. 
When it is finished you hold on to the down-stream end, push 
the other out from the bank, and let the stream carry it down 
into po.siLion. 

How TO Make a Tent 

For “Tcc Pcc,” or American Indian lent, see Thompson Seton’s 

Rirchbavk Roll.” is. nett, postage 2d. (A. Constable and Co.). 

For light cyclists* tents, see “The Camper’s Handbook,” by 
J. H, Holding, price 5s. nett, postage 3d. 

“Boy Scoutt.’” tent is made with canvas and scouts’ staves. 
The three pictures on the next page show the different stages. 

To Make a I^adder with a Poi.e. — Tic firmly sticks, or tufts 
of twigs, or straw, across the pole at intervals to form steps. A 
pole can be made by tying several scouts’ staves together. 

How TO Make a Slkigii.— ^ec “Camp Life,” by Hamilton 
Gibson. 5s. (Harper.) 

N.B. — Before making a real article, whether tent, or boat, or 
other thing, to scale, it is almost always best to make 
a model on a small scale first — make an inch of 
model represent a foot of the real thing. 

Game. — Food: Name not less than twelve different 
kinds of wild food, such as you would find in Great 
Britain, supposing there were no supplies avail- 
able from butchers, bakers, grocers, or greengrocers. 

N.B. — A pike or a trout are not considered different 
kinds of food for this competition. 

FiRE-i.iGHTiNG Race. — To collcct material, lay, 
and light a fire till the log given by umpire is alight. 

How TO Make a Rope. — Every scout takes off 
his neckerchief, and knots the two ends firmly together. 

Then link up all the loops thus made. This will 
serve either as a rope or as a rope ladder. 
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Frame of six i'-.c-out's ftlavos, aii<l an extra joint 
to 1 eng 1 hen ridge pole 


^ S' 6 — — j 



Six S'ln.irts ol canvtis, 5 11, 6 in. S(|ikii»*, with eyelets 
and Iienimed tube on one side. Each wScout cariies 
one, and can pack his kit in it if necessary, or Uac it 
as a cape in rain 



Eoy Scon Is’ Tent for a Patiol. Four canvas vquarei 
make the lent. Two make the ground flicct, 


HOW TO MAKE A TENT 
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How TO Make a Boat 
(From Camp Life,” by Hamilton Gibson, 5s. Harper.) 

Get two boards, A and B, 12 feet long, 20 inches wide, and 
I inch thick. Cut them both as in Fig. 1. (See page 93.) 

Nail a plank (C) between them at the centre to hold them in 
position, and a second similar plank below it. 

Cut solid block of wood (D) to form the stem or bow-picce, 
and a stern board about 2 feet Jong, 10 inches deep. 

Join the two bow ends of A and B by screwing them into the 
block D. 

Join the two stern ends by screwing them to each end of the 
stern board, and strengthen by screwing stern scat (E) on to 
both sides and stem-piece. 

Turn the boat upside down, and screw on planks FF to form 
the bottom, ("aulk the seams between these by driving in tow 
by means of a blunt cliiscl and mallet, and paint them with pitch, 
if necessary, to make them watertight. Mark where the scats 
GG are to come, and nail pieces of plank to the sides of the 
boat, reaching to a height of .six inches from the floor, to act as 
supports to the scats. l\it the seats in rc.siing on these chocks, 
and screw them to the sides. Screw a pair of strong wooden 
pins to each side of the boat (HH) to form rowlocks. Knock 
out plank C, and your boat is ready. 

Self Measures 

Every pioneer should know his exact personal measurement in 
the following details (of which I give the average man’s measure): 


Nail joint of forefinger, or breadth of thumb 1 inch 

Span of thumb and forefinger 8 inches 

Span of thumb and little finger or other finger... 9 inches 

Wrist to elbow 10 inches 

(This also gives you the length of your foot.) 

Elbow to tip of forefinger (called “cubit”) 17 inches 

Middle of kneecap to ground 18 inches 


Extended arms, from finger-tip to finger-tip'^ is called a fathom, 
and nearly equals your height. 

Pulse beats about 75 times a minute: each beat is a little 
quicker than a second. 

Pace: A pace is about affect] about 120 paces equal 100 
yards. Fast walking paces are shorter than when going slow. 

Fast walking you walk a mile in 16 minutes, or nearly four 
miles an hour. 
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Tho Scout ifl always a Handy-man 

Pioneers are always “handy-men.” In the Army the Regi- 
mental Pioneers are the men who in war make bridges and road- 
ways for the troops to get along; they destroy the enemy's 
bridges and railways, so that he cannot get away ; and they blow 
up his fortifications, so that the rest of the soldiers can rush in 
and capture the place, and so on. In peace time the pioneers 
do all the useful jobs in barracks, such as carpentering, doing 
plumbers’ and painters’ w'ork, bricklaying and tnetal work, 
making chairs, tables, bookshelves, etc. So scouts, if they want 
to be handy pioneers, should also learn tliis kind of ivork ; and 
it will always be useful to them afterwards. 

Also scouts must know how to mend and even to make them- 
selves clothes and boots, because you don’t find tailors and 
cobblers in tlie jungle. I have made myself boots as well as 
shoes out of all sorts of materials, but always wished 1 had, while 
a boy, learned to do a bit of boot-mending from a cobbler. 

Judging Heights and Distances 

Every scout must be able to judge distance from an inch up to 
a mile and more. You ought, first of all, to know exactly what is 
the span of your hand and the breadth of your thumb, and the 
length from your elbow to your wrist, and the length from one 
hand to the other with your arms stretched out to cither side, and 
also the length of your feet ; if you remember these accurately 
they are a great help to you in measuring things. Also it is use- 
ful to cut notches on your staff, showing such measurements as 
one inch, six indies, one foot, and one yard. These you can 
measure off with a tape measure before you use your staff, and 
they may come in very useful. 

Judging the distance of objects from you is only gained by 
practice, and judging the distance of a journey is generally esti- 
mated by seeing how long you have been travelling, and at what 
Fate ; that is to say, supposing you walk at the rate of four miles 
an hour, if you have been walking for an hour and a half you 
know that you have done about six miles. 

Distance can als8 be judged by sound ; that is to say, if you 
see a gun fired in the distance, and you count the number of 
seconds between the flash and the sound of the explosion reach- 
ing you, you will be able to tell how far off you are from the gun. 

Sound travels at the rate of 365 yards in a second ; that is, as 
many yards as there are days in the year. 

A scout must also be able to estimate heights, from a few 
inches up to three thousand tet or more; tliat is to say, he 
to be able to judge the height of a fence, the depth of a 
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ditch, or the height of an embankment, of a house, tree, of a 
tower, or hill, or mountain. It is easy to do when once you have 
practised it for a few times, but it is very difficult to teach it byi 
book. 

Yon must also know how to estimate weights, from a letter of 
an ounce, or a fish, or a potato of one pound, or a sack of bran, 
or a cartload of coals ; and also the probabte weight of a man 
from his appearance — these, again, are only learnt by practice, 
but as a scout you should take care to learn them for yourself. 

Also you should be able tcf'judgc numbers ; that is to say, you 
should be able to tell at a glance how many people arc in a 
group, or on a *biis, or in a big crowd, how many sheep in a flock, 
how many marbles on a tray, and so on. These you can practise 
for yourself at all times in the street or field. 

In the German Army instructions for judging distance are 
given as follows 

At fifty yards, mouth and eyes of the enemy can be clearly seen. 

At 100 yards eyes appear as dots; 200 yards billions and de- 
tails of uniform can still be seen ; at 300 yards face can be seen ; 
at 400 yards the movement of the legs can be seen ; at 500 yards 
the colour of the uniform can be seen. 

For distances over these, think out for yourself which point is 
half-way to the object. Estimate how far this may be from you, 
and then double it to obtain the distance. Or another way is to 
estimate the farthest distance that the object can be away, and 
then the very nearest it could be, and strike a mean between the two. 

Objects appear nearer than they really are : First, when the 
light is bright and shining on the object ; secondly, when looking 
across water or snow, or looking uphill or doAvn. Objects appear 
farther off when in the shade ; across a valley ; when the back- 
ground is of the same colour ; when the observer is lying down or 
kneeling ; when there is a heat haze over the ground. 

Judging Distanck. — Take a patrol and station its members 
about in diflerent directions and with different background, ac- 
cording to the colour of their clothes ; then take another patrol to 
judge distance of these points. Tw'o competitors are sent in turn 
to three different points. At the first point they are merely given 
the compass bearing of the next one, which is some three hundred 
yards distant, and so on in succession. At each point each {xiir 
of scouts notices regarding the enemy — first, how many visible ; 
second, how far off; third, what is their compass direction; 
fourth, how they are clothed. The best answers win provided 
they are writhin the specified time. The time allowed should be 
one minute for ob.servation at each station, and half a minute for 
each bit of running. 
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HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

^ Start a carpentry class, or instruction in electricity, or phmb^ 
ing, elementary engineering, etc., with a view to teaching the boys 
handicrafts that may be of real use to them in their future life. 
If you do not know enough about it yourself, get a friend to come 
and demonstrate with models or instruments for a few evenings. 

Get leave to take the scouts over a factory to study the engines, etc. 

, Teach the hoys to chop firewood. If they learn to chop up old 
packing-cases, etc., and make thfi billets into bundles for the 
trade, they can earn a good deal towards their funds. 

Teach them to make wooden mechanical toys (from one or two 
cheap ones as models). Thereby teaching them elementary 
mechanics and handiness with tools. 

PRACTICE 

Knot-tying should be practised against time, by knot-tying 
races between scouts in heats, the losers to pair off again for 
further heats till the slowest knot-tier is found. In this way 
(which should be used in other branches of instruction also) the 
worst performers get the most practice — and the emulation is just 
as great to avoid being the worst as it would be in striving to be 
the best, and xoin a prize. 

Knot-tying races should also be carried out in the dark, the 
Instructor turning out the light for a few seconds on naming the 
knot to be tied, or blind folding the compctilors. 

Hurdle-making by planting a row of upright stakes and 
weaving in withes. 

Make models of bridges with scouts’ staves, cords, planks out 
of old packing-cases. 

BOOKS TO READ 

“ The Frontiersman’s Pocket Book,” by R. Pocock (Publisher, 
}, Murray). 5s. nett, (postage 4d.} 

“ Manual of Military Engineering ” : War Oflice Publication. 

“Active Service Pocket Book,” by Mr. Bertrand Stewart, 
4S. nett (postage 3d.).^ (Clowes and Son.) 

“ Romance of Engineering and Mechanism,” 5s. each. (Pub- 
lished by Seeley and Co.) 

“ How it Works,” by Archibald Williams. 

Showing how such things work as steam engines, motors, 
vacuum brakes, telephones, telegraphs, etc. 3s. 6d. (Nelson.) 

“Wood-Carving,” by J. H. Garnett, is. (postage 2d.) (C. A. 
Pearson, Ltd.) 

“Metal Work,” by George Day. is. (postage 2d.) (Ditto.) 
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“ The Camper’s Handbook,” by T. H. Holding. 5s. (postage 
4d.) (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 

“Camping Out for Boy Scouts.” By Victor Bridges. Withf 
Introduction by Sir R. Baden-Powell. u. nett (postage 2d.). 

“ The Young Marooners,” by F. Goulding. is. 6d. (postage 3d.) 
(Nisbet.) A story of resourcefulness in camp, including raft- 
building, shoe-making, first aid, etc. 

“Carpentry and Cabinet-making,” by W. M. O.ikwood. is. 
(postage 2d.) (C. A. Pcarsof^i, Ltd.) 

“ Model-making,” by Cyril Ilall. is. nett, (postage 2d.) In- 
cluding steam-engine, turbine, electric motor, etc. 

The “How Docs it Work of Electricity,” by T. W. Corbin. 
IS. nett (postage 2d.). 


CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 9 

CAMPING 

Comfort in Camp — Ground — Camp Equipment — Tidiness — 
Hints to Instructors — Camp Orders — Practices. 

Comfort in Gamp 

Some people talk of “roughing” it in camp. Thpse people 
are generally “tenderfoots”; an old backwoodsmiK) doesn’t 
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rough it, he knows how to look after himself, and to make himself 
comfortable by a hundred little dodges. For instance, if there" 
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are no tents he doesn’t sit down to shiver and grouse, but at 
once sets to work to rig up a shelter or hut for himself. He 
chooses a good spot for it, where he is not likely to be flooded out 
if a storm of rain were to come on. Then he lights up a camp fire, 
and makes himself a comfortable mattress of ferns or straw. An 
old scout is full of resource, that is, he can find a way out of any 
difficulty or discomfort. He is full of “dodges,’' like the boy in 
this picture who had lo rap on the door with the knocker which 
.he could not reach. He showed resourcefulness. 

• 

Ground 

In the first place you must think where you will have your 
camp, and what kind of camp it shall be. 

The nearer you have it to your homes, the less will be the 
expense of travelling to and from camp. 

The best place to my mind for a camp is in or close by a wood 
where you have leave to cut firewood and to build huts. So if 
you know of an owner in your neighbourhood who is likely to 
give you leave to use a corner of his wood, there is your chance. 
Inside a wood is apt to be damp and to suffer from drip in wet 
weather, so you must be on the look-out for this. If you build 
good r^m-proof huts you need not have tents. 

The Sasidc also gives some good camp grounds if you get a place 
where boats are available and bathing possible. Sometimes you can 
get the use of a boalshcd or the cabin of a disused vessel to live in. 
Don’t forget that you will want good water and some firewood. 

Or you can go to mountains, moor, or river, and get leave to 
pitcli your camp. But in choosing the site always think what it 
would be if the weather came on very rainy and windy, and get 
the driest and most sheltered place you can and not too far away 
from your water supply. 

Tramping Camps 

Instead of a fixed camp, many scouts prefer a ’’tramping camp.” 

Of course, it is much better fun to go over new country ; but 
to make a tramping camp enjoyable you want good weather. 

In arranging your tramp, your first point will be to select the 
line of country yofl want to visit, and mark out from the map 
whereabouts you will halt for each night. You will find that 
about five miles a day is as much as you will want to do. 

You would do well to make a baggage-barrow for carrying your 
tents, blankets, and waterproof sheets, etc. At the end of each 
day’s inarch you would get leave from a farmer to pitch your 
camp in his field, or get the use of his barn to sleep in^espe- 
cially if the weather be wet. 
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Boat Cruising 

Another enjoyable way of camping is to take a boat and ex- 
plore a river, camping out in the same way as in a tramping camp. 
But in this case every member of the patrol must be able to 
sw'im. It is often very convenient to make your tent inside the 
boat at night. 

Tents 

With so many different kind^of camps, it depends upon which ‘ 
kind you choose before you know what kind of tent you will want. 

For a standing camp, from which you don't mean to move, bell 
tents are useful, or huts can be made. Bell tents can be hired in 
almost any town for a few shillings per week, or you can buy a 
second-hand one in good condition for about £^ 2 . You could 
probably let it out on hire to other patrols when not using it 
yourself, and so get back your money on it. 

Scouts’ patrol tents also do very w'ell for camp, but you need a 
second set of staves or poles for rigging them with if you want to 
leave the camp standing while you are out scouting. 

You can also make your own tents during the winter months 
— ^and this, perhaps, is the best way of all, as it comes cheapest 
in the end. And if, while you are about it, you make one or tvro 
extra ones, you may be able to sell them at a good profit. 

Gamp Equipment 

When you have decided what kind of camp you intend to have 
and w'hereabouts, your next point is to look to the equipment 
— that is to say, what you will need in the way of buckets, 
brooms, tools, and so on. Here is a rough list of things that are 
useful in a standing camp, but they will not all be necessary in a 
bivouac or shifting camp : 

For Tent. — Bucket, lantern, and candles, matches, mallet, 
tin basin, spade, axe, pick, hank of cord, flag, and pole-strap for 
hanging things on. 

For Kitchen. — Saucepan or stewpot, fry-pan, kettle, gridiron, 
matches, bucket, butcher’s knife, ladle, cleiming rags, empty 
bottles for milk, bags for rusks, potatoes, etc. 

For each Scout. — Waterproof sheet, two blankets, cord or 
strap for tying them up, straw mattress (to be made in camp — 
twine and straw required), ration bags (one for sugar and tea, one 
for pepper and salt, one for flour and baking powder). 

Clothing. — Each scout, in addition to the suit of clothing 
which he is wearing, should take to camp the following things. 



Camp Equipment loi 

Ff you are going for a tramping camp you need only those 

narked with a 

Old greatcoat or waterproof coat. 

*One flannel shirt. 

One extra flannel shirt. 

One pair drawers. 

*Two pair socks or stockings. 

One vest. 

FJannels or sleeping suit. 

One pair stout walking hoots or shoes. 

*One pair canvas shoes. 

One sweater or old jacket. 

One pair hathing drawers. 

Hairbrush. 

■‘^iSoap and towel. 

*TooLh brush. 

Two handkerchiefs. 

PifiR-soNAL EQUjpMkNT. — Ilaversack, billy, staff, knife, fork, and 
spoon, matches, whistle, portion of tent. 

Fooo. — Food is often a difficulty. Though it may seem strange 
to a tenderfoot, scouts know that neither bread nor meat are 
wholly necessary to keep them fit. Personally, I very seldom 
eat cither myself lliscuits are good for camp food, and can be 
carried in your pocket or haversack, fur which bread is useless. 

The best kind of bread for camp is what the Boers and most 
South AlVicaii hunters use, and that is rusks.'’ Rusks are easily 
made. You buy a stale loaf a^lhe baker’s at half-price, cut it up 
into thick slices or square ** junks,” and then bake these in an 
oven or toast them before a hot fire till they are quite hard like 
biscuits. They can then be carried in a spare haversack or bag, 
and do very well instead of bread. Soft bread easily gets damp 
and sour and stale in camp. 

Tinned meat, eggs, rice, and porridge are easier to keep and to 
cook than fresh meat when in camp, and are just as good food. 
Fruit is easy to stew and good to cat. Cakes of chocolate are 
very useful in camp and on the march. I have often gone a 
whole day on an Axmy biscuit and a cake of chocolate. 

The amount of food that is needed can be made out from the 
following list, which shows a good ration for a boy for one day. 
You have to multiply this amount by the number of boys in 
camp to see how much to provide each day. The most necessary 
are marked *. 

*Oatmeal, rice, or macaroni, 2^ oz. ; or potatoes, ^ lb.; 01 
onions, 1^ oz. ^Biscuits, bread, or rusks, h lb. ^Chocolate and 
sugar, 2 oz. Fruit, ^ or jam or syrup, oz. Cocoai 
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02. Meat, } lb.; or fish, 6 oz.; or cheese, *Mi 1 k, a 

pints. Butter, i oz. Also required: salt, pepper, currants, 
raisins, flour, suet, and so on. I omit tea because it is no good to 
a boy, and is expensive. • 

Fitching Gamp 

Having chosen the spot for your camp, pitch your tent with the 
door away from the wind. Dig a small trench about three inches 
deep all round it to prevent it getting flooded if heavy rain comes 
on. This trench should lead the water away downhill. Dig a 
small hole the size of a teacup alongside the foot of the pole into 
which to shift it if rain comes on. This enables you to slack up 
kll ropes at once to allow for their shrinking when wet. 

In Scouts’ camps the tents are not pitched in lines and streets 
as in military camps, but are dotted about, flfly or a hundred 
yards apart or mure, in a big circle round the Scoutmaster’s tent, 
which, with the mess marquee, if there is one, is generally in the 
centre. This keeps each patrol separate as a unit. 

Water Supply. — If there is a spring or stream, the best part 
of it must be strictly kept clear and clean for drinking water. 
Farther downstream a place may be appointed for bathing, wash- 
ing clothes, and so on. The greatest care is always taken by 
Scouts to keep their drinking-water supply very clean, otherwise 
they are very likely to get sickness among them. 

All water has a large number of tiny ariinials floating about in 
it, too small to be seen without the help of a microscope. Some 
of them are poisonous, some are not ; you can’t tell whether the 
poisonous ones are there, so the safest way is to kill them all 
before you drink any water; and the way to kill them is to boil 
the water, and let it cool again before drinking it. In boiling the 
water don’t let it merely come to a boil and then take it off, but 
let it boil fully for a quarter of an hour, as these little beasts, or 
microbes as they are called, are very tough customers, and take 
a lot of boiling before they get killed. 

Kitchens. — The cooking Are is made to leeward, or down-wind 
of the camp, so that the smoke and sparks from the fire don’t 
blow into the tents. Cooking fires are described on p. 113. 

Old scouts always take special care to kegp the kitchen par- 
ticularly clean, as if scraps are left lying about, flies collect and 
smells arise which are very likely to slightly poison the food while it 
is being got ready for a meal, and this brings sickness to the scouts. 

So keep the camp-kitchen and ground round it very clean at 
all times. 

Dig a small pit a couple of feet deep near the kitchen and 
throw all refuse that won’t burn into this and fill in the pit with 
■-ra%|veiy night 
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LATRiNESt^ Another very important point for the health of the 
scouts is to dig a trench to serve as a latrine. The trench should 
be two or three feet deep and quite narrow —one foot wide-^o 
that the user can squat astride of it, one foot on each side. A 
thick sprinkling of earth should be thrown in ader use, and the 
whole trench carefully filled in with earth after a few days’ use. 
The cross screens are necessary for decency, about which scouts 
are always very caicfnl. 
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Even in a onc-night camp, scouts should dig a latrine trench. 
And when rearing away fiom ramp a scout will always dig a 
small pit of a few inches, which he ivill fill in again after use. 

Neglect of this not only makes a place unhealthy, but also it 
makes farmeis and landowners disinclined to give the use of their 
ground for scouts to camp on or to work over. So don’t forget 
it, Scouts. 

Camp Boutino 

As a large nunibci of inquiries have 1 cached me as to what 
I consider a good routine for a camp, I cannot do better than 
tell you wlial was done at my camp at Jlinnshaugh in 1908. 
Here is the time-table for the day : 

6, JO a.in. Turn out, air bidding, coffee and biscuit. 

7 to 7.30 a.ni. Paiade for prayers, and physical exercise, or 
instruction paiadc. 

7.30 a.m Stow tcMits and wash. 

8 a.m. Breakfast. 

9 a.m. Scouting puiclice. 

II a.m. Biscuit and milk. 

II a.m. to 1.30 p.m. Scouting games. 

1.30 p.m. Dinner. 

2 to 3 p.m. Rest (compulsory). No movement or talking 
allowed in camps 

3 to 5.30 p.m. Scouting games in the neighbourhood. 

5.30 p.m. Tea. 

6 to 7.30 p.m. Recreation, camp games. 

7.30 to 9 p.m. Camp fire; or, from 8 till ii, night practices. 

9. p m. Biscuit and milk ; turn in. 

9.30 p.m. Lights out. 

No night work or night attacks or sentry duty should ' 

after 11.30. j- * 
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Cleaning Camp Ground 
Never forget also that the state of an old camp-ground, after 
the camp has finished, tells exactly whether the patrol or troop 
which has used it was a smart one or not. No scouts who are 
any good ever leave a camp-ground dirt3r*^; they sweep up and 
bury or burn every scraji of rubbish. This is done on service to 
prevent the enemy reading any information from what is left. 

Thus, supposing you left sonic bits of old bandages, a few 
tunic buttons, old food scraps, etc., an enemy could tell which 
regiments were in the force, aiyi that there were wounded men, 
and that the men were reduced to certain shifts for food. 

In peace camps it is quite as important to get into this liabit 
of cleaning up your camp ground before leaving it, as tlicn 
farmers don^t have the trouble of having to clean their ground 
after you leave, and they are, therefore, all the inoie willing to let 
you use it again. 

Payment 

Another point to remember is that wlicn you use a larnicr'.s 
ground you ought to repay him for the use of it. If you do not 
do this with money you can do it in othei ways. You can, and 
ought to do jobs that arc useful for him. You can mend his 
fences or gates, or herd his cows, cut thistles or dig uj) weeds, and 
so on. You should always be doing “good turns” both to the 
farmer and to the ])eoplo living near your camp, so that they will 
be glad to have you there. 

Trespassing 

Especially be careful to get leave from the owners of land 
in the neighbourhood before you go on to it. You have no right 
to go anywhere off tlie loads without leave, but most (jwners will 
give you this if you go and tell them who you arc and what you 
vrant to do. 

When going over their land remember above all things : 

X. To shut all gates after you. 

2. To disturb animals and game as little as you possibly can. 

3. To do no damage to fcncc.s, crops, or trees. 

Any firewood that you require you must ask for before taking. 

Loafers in Camp ^ 

A cam}) is a roomy place, but there is no room in it for one 
chap, and that is the fellow wdio docs not want to take his share 
in the many little odd jobs that have to be done ; there is no 
room for the shirker or the — well, there is no room for 

them in the Boy Scouts at all, but least of all when in camp. ' 

Every fellow must help, and help cheerily, in making it com- 
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forlable for all* In this way comradeship grows. On service, if 
one fellow is out on night duty getting wet through, one of those 
left in the tent will be sure to get ready a cup of hot cocoa for 
%im when he comes in, and that is the kind of thing every scout 
should think of and carry out. 

Note to Parents 

Cainping-oiil is the gr*Mt ]K)int in “ .Scouting which appeals to 
t^ie boy, and is the ojiportunity in which to teach him self- 
reliance and resourcefulness, besMes giving him health and 
development. 

Many parents who liave never had experience of camp life 
themselves look upon it with misgiving as possibly likely to be 
too rough and risky for their boys ; but when they see their lads 
return well set up and full of health and happiness outwaidly, 
and morally improved in the points of practical manliness and 
comradeshij) they cannot fail to appreciate the good which conics 
fiom such an outing. 

I sincerely hope, therefore, that no obstacle may be placed in 
the way of the boys taking their holiday on the lines suggested. 

Camp Beds 

There arc many ways of making a comfortable 'bed in camp, 
but always, if i)Osbible, have some kind of covering over the 
ground between your body and the earth, especially after wet 
weather, ('iit grass or straw or bracken aie very good things to 
lay down thickly where you .are.going to lie, but if you cannot 
get any of these and arc obliged to lie on the ground, do not 
forget before lying dowui to make a small hole about the size of 
a teacup in which your hip joint will rest when you are lying on 
your side; it makes all the difference for sleeping comfortabl}'. 
A very comfortable bed, almost a sjiring mattress, is made in 
Canada by cutting a large nuiiibei of tops of the fir-tree branches, 
and planting them upright in the ground as close together as 
possible, like bristles in a brush, so close that when you lie down 
on them they form a comfortable and springy couch. 

Remember when sleeping in rami) the secret of keeping waini 
is to have as many blankets undfrnea/h you as you Jiave above 
you. If a patrol were sleeping round a fire, you would all lie 
wdth your feet towards it like the spokes of a wheel. If your 
blankets do not keep you sufficiently warm, put straw or bracken 
over yourselves and newspapers, if you have them. It is also 
a good tip in cold weather, if you have not siilliciently warm 
clothing, to put a newspaper under your coat or waistcoat up 
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your back and round your body ; it will be as goo^'as a greatcoat 
in giving you extra warmth. 

To make a bed, cut four poles — two of seven feet, two of three^ 
— lay them on the ground, so as to formjthe edges. 
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Cut four pegs, two feet long, and sharpen, drive them into the 
ground at the four corners to keep the poles in place. 

Cut down a hr tree, cut off all branches, and lay them over- 
lapping each other like slates on a roof till a thick bed of them is 
made; the outside ones underlapping the poles. Cover with a 
blanket. 

To make a mattress you first set up a camp loom (see " Hints 
to Instructors,** at end of this Camp h'ire Yarn), and weave a 
mattress out of bracken, ferns, heather, straw, or grass, etc., six 
feet long, and two feet nine inches across. 

With this same loom you can make grass or sliaw mats, with 
which to form tents, or sliclters, or walls, or carpets, etc. 

Camp candlesticks can be made by bending a hit of wire into 
a small spiral spring; or by using a cleft slick stuck in the wall ; 
or by sticking the candle upright in a liiiiij) of clay or in a hole 
bored in a big potatoe ; or a glass candle shade can be made by 
cutting the bottom off a bottle and slicking it upside down in the 
ground with a candle stuck in the neck. 
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The bottom of the bottle may be cut off, either by putting 
about an inch or an inch and a half of water into the bottle, and 
then standing it in the embers of the fire till it gets hot and 
cracks at the water-level. Or it can be done by passing a piece 
of string round the body of the bottle, and drawing it rapidly 
to and fro till it makes a hot line round the bottle, which then 
breaks neatly off with a blow, or on being immersed in cold 
water. 
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Camp forks can also be made out of wire sharpened at the 
points. 

^ It is something to know how to sit down 
in a wet camp. You “squat" instead of 
CAMP FORK Sitting. Natives in India squat on their 
heels, bill this is a tiring way, if you have not done it as a child ; 
though it comes easy if you put a sloping stone or chock of wood 
under your heels. 

• Boers and other camp men squat on one heel. It is a little 
tiring at first. * 

Buttons are always being lost in camp, and it adds greatly to 
your comfort to know how lo make buttons out of bootlaces or 
string. This is shown on page 232. Scouts should also be able 
to carve collar studs out of wood, bone, or horn. 

A great secret of sleeping comfortably in camp is to have a 
canvas bag about two feet long by one foot wide, into which you 
pack odds and ends — or carry emi)ty, and fill u]) with grass or 
underclothing to form your pillow at night. 

Camp Fires— The Bight Way of Making Them 

Before lighting your fire remember always to do as every back- 
woodsman does, and that is to cut away or burn all bracken, 
heather, grass, etc., round the fire, to iirevent its setting light to 
the surrounding grass or bush. Many bad bush-fires have been 
caused by young tenderfoots fooling about with blazes which 
they imagined to be camp fires. In burning the grass for this 
purpose (or “ ring-burning," as it is called), burn only a little at 
a time, and have branches of trees or old sacks ready with which 
you can beat it out again at oiicc when it has gone far enough. 

Scout.s should always be on the look out to beat out a bush- 
fire that has been accidentally started at any time as a “good 
turn " to the owner of the land or to people who may have herds 
and crops in danger. 

It is no use to learn how to light a fire by hearsay ; the only 
way is to pay attention to the instructions given you, and then 
practise laying and lighting a fire yourself. 

In the book ca^cd “Two l^ittlc Savages," instructions for 
laying a fire are given in the following rhyme : — 

“ First a curl of birch bark as dry as it can be, 

Then some twigs of soft wood dead from off a tree. 

Last of all some pine knots to make a kettle foam. 

And there's a fire to make you think you’re sitting right at home.* 

Remember to begin your fire with a small amount of very small 
chips or twigs of really dry dead wood lightly heaped together, 
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and a little straw or paper to ignite it ; about this should be put 
little sticks leaning together in the shape of a pyramid, and 
above this bigger sticks similarly standing on end. When the* 
fire is well alight bigger sticks can be added, and fiiully logs 



of wood. A great thing for 
a cooking fire is to get a good 
pile of red-hot wood ashes, 
and if you use three large logs, 
iliey should be placed lying 
on the ground, star-shaped, 
like the spokes of a wheel, 
with their cuds centred in the 


fire. A file made in this way need never go out, for as the logs 
burn away you keep pushing them towards the runtre of the fire, 
always making fresh red-hot ashes thin'c. 'fhis makes a good 
cooking fire, and also one which gives very little iJame or smoke 
for the enemy to detect from a distance. 

To leave your fire alight at night, cover it over with a heap of 
ashes, and it will smoulder all night ready for early use in the 
morning, when you can easily blow it into a glow. 

If you want to keep a fiie going all night to show or to warm 
you, put good-sized logs end to end star-sha])i:d - - and one long 
one reaching to your hand, so that yon can push it in from time 
to time to the centre without trouble of getting up to stoke the fire. 

If coals or wood arc difficult to get for making fires at home, 
don’t forget that old boots which you often find lying about on 
dust-heai)s make very good fuel. _ 

You can do a good turn to any poor old woman in winter 
time by collecting old boots and giving them to her for firing. 

Another way to make a good cooking fire is one they use in 
America. 


Drive two stout stakes into the ground about four feet apart, 
both leaning a bit backwards. Cut down a young tree with a 
trunk some fifteen feet high and 
ten inches thick ; chop it into 
five-foot lengths; lay three logs, 
one on top of another, leaning 
against the upright stakes. This 
forms the back of your fireplace. 

Two short logs are then laid as 
fire-dogs, and a log laid across 
them as front bar of the fire. Inside 
this grate ” you build a pyramid- 
shaped fire, which then gives out great heal. The “grate” must, 
of course, be built so that it faces the wind. 
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Tongs are useful about a camp fire, and can be made from a 
rod of beech or other tough wood, about four feet long and one 
«nch thick. Shave it away in the middle to about half its proper 
thickness, and put this part into the hot embers of the fire for a 
few moments, and bend the stick over till the two ends come 
together. Then flatten away the inside edges of the ends so that 
they have a better grip — and there are your tongs, 

A besom is also useful for keeping the camp clean, and can 
easily be made with a few' sprigs of birch bound tightly round a 
stake.” • 

Drying Clothes. 

You will often get wret through on service, and you will see 
tenderfoots remaining in their wet clothes until ihc^y get dry 
again; no old scout would do so, as tliat is the way to 
catch fever and get ill. When you are wet, take the first oppor- 
tunity of getting your wet clotlies off and drying them, even 
though you may not have other clothes to put on, as happened 
to me many a time. 1 have sat naked under a waggon while 
my one suit of clothes was drying over a fire. I'hc w.iy to dry 
clothes over a fire is to make a fire of hot ashes, and then build 
a small beehive shaped cage of sticks (jver the fire, and then to 
hang your clothes all over this cage, and they will very quickly 
dry. Also, in hot w’eather it is dangerous to sit in your clothes 
when they have got wet fiom your perspiration. On the West 
Coast of Africa I always carried a spare shirt, hanging down my 
back, with the sleeves tied round my neck ; so sc^on as I halted 
1 would take off the wet shirt 1 w^is wearing, and pul on the dry, 
which had been hanging out in the sun on my hack. Ly this 
means I never got fever when almost everyone else went down 
with it. 

Tidiness 

The camp ground should at all liiiu's be kept clean and tidy, 
not only (as I have pointed out) to keep Hies away, but also 
because if you go away to another place, and leave an untidy 
ground behind you, it gives so much important information to 
enemy’s scouts. For this reason scouts arc always tidy, whether 
in camp jr not, as^ matter of habit. If you are not tidy at 
home, you won’t be tidy in camp; and if you’re not tidy in 
camp, you will be only a tenderfoot and no scout. 

A scout is tidy also in his tent, bunk, or room, because he may yet 
be suddenly called upon to go off on an alarm, or something un- 
expected ; and if he does not know exactly where to lay his hand 
on his things, he will be a long time in turning out, especially if 
called up in the middle of the night. So on going to bed, even 
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when at home, practise the habit of folding up your clothes and 
putting them where you can at once find them in the dark, and 
get into them quickly. 



SHOD LACED IN THE SCOUT’s WAY 
One end of the lace is knotted under the lowest outside hole, and 
the lace is brought throit^qh ami threaded dosvmvards thtough the 
opposite hole; it is then taken up to the top. The dotted part 
of the lace is the patt whuh lies umierneath the shoe and is 
not visible, 

A scout even tics his shoe laces neatly — in fact, they are not 
tied, but are wove through the eyelet holes from top of the boot 
downwards, and so need no tying. 

HINTS TO iriSTRUCTORS 
CAMP ORDERS 

In going into camp it is essential to have a few Standing 
Orders " published, which can be added to from time to time, 
if necessary. These should be carefully explained to patrol 
leaders, who should then be held fully responsible that their scouts 
carry them out exactly. 

Such orders might point out that each patrol will camp separately 
from the others, and there will be a comparison between the respec- 
tive cleanliness and good order of tenls and wrrounding ground. 

Each patrol tisuaUy has a lent to itself, well away from any 
others, but within call of the scoutmaster's tent. The patrol 
leader may make his own little lent or shelter outside this patrol 
tent, but close to it. 

Patrol leaders to report on the good work or otherwise of their 
scouts, which will he recorded in ike scoutmaster's hook of marks. 

Rest time for one hour and a half in middle of day. 
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Bathing under strict supervision to prevent non-swimfners 
getting into dangerous water. 

Bathing picqnct of two good swimmers will be on duty while 
bathing is going on, and ready to help any hoy in distress. This 
picquet will be in the boat (undressed) with greatcoats on. They 
may oUy bathe when the general bathing is over, and the last of 
the bathers has left the water." The observance of this rule has 
saved the life of more than one scout already. 

> Orders as to what is to be done in case of fire alarm. 

Orders as to boundaries of groiAids to be worked over, damages 
to fences, property, good drinking-water, etc. 


rRACTICES 

To Maki? a Camp liOOM. — Plant a row (i) of five stakes, 
2 ft. 6 in., firmly in the ground; opposite to them, at a distance 
of 6 ft. to 7 ft, drive in a row of two and a crossbar or five 
stakes (2). J^aslen a cord or gardener’s twine to the head of 
each slake in No. i row and stretch it to the corresponding stake 
in No. 2 and make it fast tlieic, then carry the continuation of 



CAMP LOOM, FOR MAKING MATS AND MA'IlKRbSKS 

it back over No. i row for some 5 ft. extra, and fasten it to a 
loose cro.ssbar or beam ” at exactly the same distances apart 
from the next cord as it stands at the slakes. This beam is then 
moved up and down at slow intervals by one scout, while the 
remainder lay bundles of fern or straw, etc., in layers alternately 
under and over the stretched strings, which are thus bound in 
by the rising or falling on to them. 

If in camp, practise making different kinds of beds. 

If indoors, make camp candlesticks, lamps, forks, tongs, 
buttons, besoms. 

If outdoors, practise laying and lighting fires. 

Make scouts’ lace shoes neatly on the principle given. 
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CAMP COOKING. 

Cooking — Bread-making — Cattle-driving — Cleanliness — Hints 
— Camp games. 

Cooking 

Every scout miisti of course, itnow how to cook his own meat 
and vegetables, and to make bread for himself, without regular 
cooking utensils. For boiling water a scout would usually have 
his tin “ billy,’' and in that he can boil vegetables or stew his 
meat; but often he will want it for drinking, and will cook his 
meat in some other way. 'This would usually be done by stick- 
ing it on sharp slicks and hanging it close to the fire, so that 
it gets broiled ; or the lid of an old biscuit tin can be used as a 
kind of frying-pan. Put grease or water in it lo prevent the meat 
getting burnt before it is cooked. 

Meat can also be wrapped in a few sheets of w et j)aper, or in a 
coating of clay, and put in the red-hot embers of the lire, where 
it will cook itself. Birds and fish can also he cooked in this 
manner, and there is no need to pluck the bird before doing so 
if you use clay, as the feathers will stick to the clay when it 
hardens in the heat, and when you break it open the bird will 
come out cooked, without its feathers, like the kernel out of a 
nutshell. 

Another w^ay is to clean out the inside of the bird, gel a pebble 
about the size of its inside, and heat it till nearly red-hot ; place 
it inside the bird, and put the bird on a gridiron, or on a wooden 
spit over the fire. 

Birds are most easily plucked immediately after being killed. 

Don’t do as I did once when I was a tenderfoot. It was my 
turn to cook, so I thought I would vary the dinner by giving them 
soup. I had some pea-flow'er, and I mixed it with water and 
boiled it up, and served it as pea-soup ; but I did not put in any 
stock or meal juice of any kind. I didn’t know that it was 
necessary or would be noticeable. But they ?ioticcd it directly, 
called my beautiful soup a “ wet pease-pudding,” and told me I 
might eat it myself — not only told me I mighty but they jolly well 
made me eat it. I never made the mistake again. 

To boil your “ billy,” or camp kettle, you can either stand it on 
the logs (where it often falls over unless care is taken), or, better, 
stand it on the ground among the hot embers of the fire ; or else 
rig up a triangle of three green poles over the fire, tying them 
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together at the top, and hanging the pot by a wire or chain from 
the poles. But in making this tripod do not, if there is an old 
scout in camp, use poplar sticks for poles, because, although they 
are easy to cut and trim for the purpose, old-fashioned scouts have 
a fancy that they bring bad luck to the cooking. Any other kind 
of wood will do belter. 

This is as good a kind of camp kitchen as any : it is made with 
two lines of sods, bricks, stones, or thick logs, flattened at the 
Jtop, about six feet long, slightly splayc*d from each other, being 
four Inches apart at one end and •eight inches at the other —the 
big end towards tlie wind. 
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Another way, when there are several “ billies ” to cook, is to 
put them in two lines a few inches apart, oi:e end of the line fac- 
ing towards the wind. Lay your fire of small wood between the 
two lines, and put a third row of “ billies ” standing on top of the 
first two rows — .so that a smalt tunnel is made by the “ billies.” 
In the windward end of this tunnel start your fire ; the drauglit 
will carry its heat along the tunnel, and tliis will heat all the pots. 
The Arc should be kept up with small split chunks of wood. 

When boiling a pot of water on the fire do not jam the lid on 
too firmly, as, when the steam forms inside the pot, it must have 
some means of escape, or it will burst the pot. 

To find out when the water is beginning to boil, you need not 
take off the lid and look, but just hold the end of a slick or knife, 
etc., to the pot, and ff the water is boiling you will feel it trembling. 

Kabobs. — Cut your meat up into a slice about half or three- 
quarters of an inch thick ; cut this up into small pieces about one 
to one and a half inches across. String a lot of these chunks on 
to a stick or iron rod, and plant it in front of the fire, or suspend 
it over the hot embers for a few minutes till the meat is roasted. 

Hunter’s Stew. — Chop your meat into small chunks about an 
inch or one and a half inch square. 
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Scrape and chop up any vegetables, such as poiatoesi carrots, 
onions, etc., and put them into your ** billy." 

Add clean water or soup till it is half hill. , 

Mix some flour, salt, and pepper together, and rub your meat 
well in it, and put this in the “ billy." 

There should be enough water just to cover the food — no more. 

Let the “billy" stand in the embers and simmer for about 
one hour and a quarter. 

The potatoes take longest to cook. When these are soft (which 
you try with a fork) enough nolsto lift out, the whole stew is cooked. 

Bread-making 

“ The three B’s of life in camp are the ability to cook bannocks, 
beans, and bacon." 

To make bread, or bannocks, the usual way is for a scout to 
take of his coat, spread it on the ground, with the inside upper- 
most (so that any mess he makes in it will not show outwardly 
when he wears his coat afterwards), 'i'hen he washes his hands 
thoroughly. Then he makes a pile of flour on the coat, and 
scoops out the centre until it forms a cup for the water, which 
he then pours in; he then mixes the dough with a pinch or 
two of salt, and of baking powder or of Kno’s Fruit Salt, and 
kneads and mixes it well together until it forms a Lump of 'wcll- 
mixed dough. Then, with a little fresh flour sprinkled over the 
hands to prevent the dough sticking lo them, he pats it and 
makes it into the shape of a large bun or several buns. 

Then he puts it on a gridiron over hot ashes, or sweeps part 
of the fire to one side, and on tho hot ground left there he puts 
his dough, and piles hot ashes round it and lets it bake itself. 

Only small loaves, or bannocks, like buns, can be made in this 
way. 

If real bread is required a kind of oven has to be made, either 
by using an old earthenware pot or tin box, and putting it into 
the fire and piling fire all over it, or by making a clay oven, 
lighting a fire inside it, and then, when it is well heated, raking 
out the fire and putting the dough inside, and shutting up the 
entrance tightly till the bread is baked. 

Another way is to cut a stout club, sharpen its thin end, peel 
it, and heat it in the fire. Make a long strip of dough, about 
two inches wide and half an inch thick : wind it spirally down 
the club ; then plant the club close to the fire and let the dough 
toast itself, just giving the club a turn now and then. 

Ration BAGS.-*-Very often on service they serve you out with 
a double handful of flour instead of bread or biscuits, a bit of 
meat, a spoonful of salt, one of pepper, one of sugar, one of baking- 
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powder, and a handful of coffee or tea. It is rather fun to 
a tenderfoot get this ration and see how he carries it away to hia 
bivouac. 

How would you do it ? 

Of course you could put the pepper into one pocket, the salt 
into another, the sugar into another, the flour into your hat, 
and carry that in one hand, the bit of beef in the other hand,' 
and the coffee in the other. 

.Only if you are in your shirt sleeves, as you generally arc, you 
haven\ many pockets, and if, like (some people, you have only 
two hands, it is a difficult job. 

The old campaigner, therefore, always has his three “ration 
bags” — little bags which he makes himself out of bits of 
shirt-tails or pocket-handkerchiefs, or other such luxuries; and 
into one he puts the flour and baking-powder, into No. 2 his 
coffee and sugar, into No. 3 his salt and pepper. 

Very often just after we had got our rations wc would have 
to march at once. How do you suppose wc made our flour into 
bread in one minute? 

We just mixed it with a lot of water in a mug, and drank it I . 
It did just as well in the end. 

Cattle-driving and Slaughtering 

Before you cook your hare youVe got to catch him. So with 
mutton or beef — you have to bring the sheep or ox to the place 
where you want him. Then you have to kill him and cut him 
up before you can cook him and cat him. 

Scouts ought to know how 'to drive sheep and cattle and 
horses. Tenderfoots always forget to send someone in front 
of the herd to draw them on. 

Sheep are apt to crowd up too much together, so that those in 
the middle of the flock soon get half suffocated in dust and heat, 
and then they faint. It is always therefore advisable for one 
driver to keep moving in the centre of the flock to make an occa- 
sional opening for air, and it keeps the whole flock moving better. 
If you come to an obstacle like a stile or wall with sheep, lift one 
or two over it and the rest will soon follow, but they should not 
be too hurried. s 

Scouts should also know how to kill and cut up their cattle. 

Cattle are generally polcaxed, or a spike is driven into the 
forehead with a mallet, or a shot or blank cartridge is fired into 
the forehead, or a big, sharp knife is driven into the spine just 
behind the horns, the animal’s head having first been securely 
tied down to a cart wheel or fence. 

She^ are generally killed by either being laid on their back 
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and having their head drawn back and throat *cut with a big 
sharp knife, or by being shot in the forehead with a revolver or 
blank cartridge of a rifle. f, 

Tf you arc a beginner in slaughtering wiUi the knife, it is some- 
times useful to first drop the animal insensible by a heavy blow 
with a big hammer or back of a felling-axe on the top of the head. 

After being killed the animal should then be gutted by having the 
belly slit open and the inside taken out, liver and kidneys bcingkept. 

To skin the beast, lay the carcase on its back and slit the skin 
down the centre with a sharjuknife, slit up the inside of the legs, 
and pull the skin off, helping it with the knife where it sticks to 
the body, first one side and then the other, down to the backbone. 

In the case of a sheep the carcase should he securely hung up 
by the hind legs and, after slitting round the head and legs and 
down the centre, the fleece can be pulled off like an overcoat. 

The carcase is split in half in the ease of a big beast ; with a 
sheep it is cut into two, and the forequarters and hindquarters 
are then again divided into joints. 

A scout should know how to milk a cow or a goat, else he may 
go thirsty when there is lots of milk available. A goat is not so 
easy to milk as you might think. You have to keep hold of its 
head with one hand, its hind leg with the other, and milk it with 
the other if you have a third. The way a native does it is to 
catch hold of its hind leg between his big toe and the next, and 
thus he has a hand to spare to milk with. 

Cleanliness 

One thing to remember in cadip is that if you gel sick you are 
no use as a scout, and are only a burden to others, and you 
generally get ill tliroiigh your own fault. TCither you don’t change 
into dry clothes when you get wet, or you let dirt get into your 
food, or you drink bad water. 

So, when cooking your food, always be caretul to clean your 
cooking pots, plates, forks, etc., very thoroughly. 

Flies are most dangerous, because they carry about seeds of 
disease on their feet, and if they settle on your food they will 
often leave the poison there for you to eat — and then you wonder 
why you get ill. Flics generally live best wlferc there is dirt and 
scraps of food arc left lying about. 

For this reason you should be careful to keep your camp very 
clean, so that (lies won’t come there. All slops and scraps should 
be thrown away into a properly dug hole, where they can be 
buried, and not scattered about all over the place. Patrol leaders 
must be very careful to see that this is always done. 

For the same reason it is very dangerous to drink out of streams, 
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and cspccially^iit of ponds, \\hen you feci thirsty, for you may 
suck down any amount of poison m doing so. If a pond is your 
only water-supply, it is best to dig a small well, three feet deep, 
%bout ten feet away from the pond, and the water will ooze 
through into it, and will be much more healthy to drink. 

We did Ins in Mafcking whtw the llocrs cut off our regular 
water ^npply, and so had no sakness fiom bad water. 

SiilpliilJ ot copper, one pait to a million of walci, is used in 
Soutli America for pnnlying lakes and ponds. 

HINTS TO INsfRUCTORS 

Piiuticc and htt’nii: ; it i\ us(fitL If possible, 

a baliLi io ah s\t)n But hi lach siniii nit \ his orrn dough 
with the am unit of rraier he thinks tight. Let him make his 
inisiakt.'^ at pv^t to gd cxpcucuci. 

J vi^if to a shiv^ddcr-Juu*^ e and hunt lv's shop io see the cut- 
ting up is list fill fi^y hoys. 

del '(only lo make tluir oaii linen lation hajs. 

Issue niij ndion^, and hi nuh mat i In-, tnen pre and 

conk Ins Oiin uual. 

Camp Games 

Hockey, Uniinclt is, I'oothall, Ikill, \\liirh is prai tirally 

football jilavtd only wiih th»' bands, viili a b.iskd seven feet 
above grcjuiid as goal. A small bit of gioiind or nioin or coiiit 
w'lli flo foi the g.iim*. 

“ iiv; ibe r>( .11 (fioiu Mr. 1 homjjNoii SeLon’s ‘‘ Ibuhbark of 
th(' UoodciatL Indians') One Iii.; boy is ln.'.r, and has three 
bases inwli'di lie c.in lake iefm;e .ind be sate, lie carries a 
.small air lialloon on In-* l»a<k. "llie otlier boys are armed with 
flubs of straw tojic twisUd, with wiiicli llu'y try to burst hi? 
hallooii wliile be is oiit'iuh the base, "riic bear has a similar 
club, with wlmli be knocks oft the liunler.s’ bats. The hat repre- 
sents the liunUrs btc. A good g.iinc loi introducing strange or 
.shy boys lo each other 

Songs, recitalion.s, small plajs, etc., ran be pei formed round 
the camp fire, and evciy scout should be made lo contribute 
something to the progiainrne, whi'llicr he thinks he is a performer 
or not. A different patrol may b<‘ told oft for taeh night of the 
week to provide for the pci forniancc ; tlicy can thus prepare it 
beforehand. 

BOOKS TO READ 

** Woodciaft,” by Nessinuk. 5s. (rostage 4d ) (l*ub, Foicst 
and Stream, Now Voik.) 

"ActivcServiccPockelBook.” Lt. B. Stewart, ^s.nctt. (Post,4d.) 



CHAPTER IV 

TRACKING 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

Instruction in the art of observation and deduction is difficult 
to lay down in black and ivhite. It must he taught by practice. 
One can only give a few instances and hints, the rest depends 
upon your own powers of imagination and local circumstances. 

The importance of the power of observation and deduction to 
the young citizen is great. Children are proverbially quick in 
observation, but it dies out as they grow older, largely because 
first experiences catch their alicntion, which they fail to do on 
repetition. 

Observation is, in fact, a habit to which a hoy has to he 
trained. Tracking is an interesting step towards gaining it. 
Deduction is the art of subsequently reasoning out and extract- 
ing the meaning from the points observed. 

When once observation and deduction have been made habitual 
in the boy, a great step in the development of " character " has 
been gained, 

CAMP FIRE YARN. No. ii 

OBSERVATION OF “SIGN” 

Noticing “Sign” — Details of people — Sign round a dead body 
— Details in the Country — Use of eyes, ears, and nose by 
Scouts — Night Scouting. 

Noticing Sign 

“Sign” is the word used by scouts to mean any little details, 
such as footprints, broken twip, trampled grass, scraps of food| 
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a dro|p of bloo^, a hair, and so on ; anjrthing that may help as 
clues in getting the information they are in search of. 

^ Mrs. Walter Smithson, when travelling in Kashmir last year, 
was following up with some native Indian trackers the “ pugs ” of 
a panther which had killed and carried off a young buck. He 
had crossed a wide bare slab of rock which, of course, gave no 
mark of his soft feet. The tracker went at once to the far side of 
the rock where it came to a sharp edge; he wetted his finger, 
and just passed it along the edge till he found a few buck’s hairs 
sticking to it. This showed him \^ere the panther had passed 
down ciT the rock, dragging the buck with him. Those few hairs 
were what scouts call “ sign.” 

Mrs. Smithson’s tracker also found bears by noticing small 
“ sign.” On' one occasion he noticed a fresh scratch in bark 
of a tree evidently mode by a bear’s claw, and on the Other he 
found a single black hair sticking to the bark of a tree, which 
told him that a bear had rubbed against it. 

One of the most important things that a scout has to learn, 
whether he is a war scout or a hunter or peace scout, is to let 
nothing escape his ailention; he must notice small points and 
signs, and then make out the meaning of them ; but it takes a 
good deal of praOLice before a tenderfoot can get into the habit 
of really noting everything and letting nothing escape his eye. 
It can be learnt just as well in a town as in the country. 

And in the same way you should notice any strange sound or 
any peculiar smell and think for yourself what it may mean. 
Unless you learn to notice “ signs ” you will have very little of 
“this and that” to put together,«and so you will be no use as a 
scout. It comes by practice. 

Remember, a scout always considers it a great disgrace if an out- 
sider discovers a thing before he has seen it for himself, whether 
that thing is far away in the distance or close by under his feet. 

If you go out with a really trained scout you will sec that his 
eyes are constantly moving, looking out in every direction near 
and far, noticing everything that is going on, just from habit, not 
because he wants to show off how much he notices. 

I was walking with one the other day in Hyde Park in London. 
He presently remarked, “ That horse is going a little lame ” — 
there was no horse near us, but I found he was looking at one 
far away across the Serpentine : the next moment he picked up 
a peculiar button lying by the path. His eyes, you see, were 
looking both far away and near. 

In the streets of a strange town a scout will notice his way by 
the principal buildings and side- streets, and in any case be will 
notice what shops he passes and what is in their windows ; also 
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what vehicles pass him and such details as whether the horses' 
harness and shoes are ail right ; and most especially what people 
he passes, what their faces are like, their dress, their boots, and 
their way of walking, so that if, for instance, he should be asked 
by a policeman, “ Have you seen a man with dark overhanging 
eyebrows, dressed in a blue suit, going down this street ? ” he 
should be able to give some such answer as Yes — he was walk- 
ing a little lame with the right foot, wore foreign-looking boots, 
was carrying a parcel in his hand, he turned down Gold Street, 
the second turning on the leflrfrom here, about three minutes ago.** 

Information of that kind has often been of greatest value in 
tracing out a criminal, but so many people go along with their 
eyes shut and never notice things. 

In tte.story of“ Kim,** by Kudyard Kipling, there is an account 
of two boys being taught “observation” in order to bc^comc detec- 
tives, or scouts, by means of a game in which a trayful of small 
objects was shown to them for a minute and was then covered 
over and they had to describe all the things on it from memory. 

AVe will have that game, as it is excellent practice for scouts. 

There was a revolutionary society in Italy called the Gamorra, 
who used to train their boys to be quick at noticing and remem- 
bering things. When walking through the streets of the city, the 
Camorrist would suddenly stop and ask his boy — “How was the 
w'oman dressed who sat at the door of the fourth house on the right 
in the last street ? *’ or, “ What were the two men talking about 
whom we met at the comer of the last street but three?’* or, “Where 
was the cab ordered to drive to, and what was its number ? ’* “ AVhat 
is the height of that house and what is the width of its upper- 
floor window ? " and so on. Or the boy was given a minute to look 
in a shop window, and then he had to describe all that was in it. 
Captain Cook, the great exj^lorer and scout, was trained in the 
same way as a boy, and so was Iloudin, the great conjurer. 

Every town scout should know, as a matter of course, where 
is the nearest chemist’s shop (in case of accidents), the nearest 
police “ fixed point,” police station, hospital, fire alarm, telephone, 
ambulance station, etc. 

The scout must also have his eyes on the ground, especially 
along the edge of the pavement against tlic houses or in the 
gutter. I have often found valuable trinkets that have been 
dropped, and which have been walked over by numbers of people, 
and swept to one side by ladies’ dresses without being noticed. 

Details of People 

WiiKN you are travelling by train or tram always notice every 
little thing about your fellow-travellers ; notice their faceSj dress, 
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way of talking, and so on, so that you could describe them ei(ch 
pretty accurately afterwa^s; and also try and make out from 
Iheir appearance and behaviour whether they are rich or poor 
(which you can generally tell from their boots), and what is their 
probable business, whether they are happy, or ill, or in want of 
help. 

But in doing this you must not let them see you arc watching 
them, else it puts them on their guard. Remember the shepherd- 
bpy who noticed the gipsy’s boots, but did not look at him, and 
so did* not make the gipsy suspicioiiS of him. 



HOW THE WEARING OF A HAT SHOWS CHARACTER 


Close observation of people and ability to read their character 
and their thoughts is of immense value in trade and commerce, 
especially for a shop-assistant or salesman in persuading people 
to buy goods, or in detecting would-be swindlers. 

It is said that you can tell a man’s character from the way he 
wears his hat. If it is slightly on one side, the wearer is good- 
natured ; if it is worn very much on one side, he is a swaggerer ; 
if on the back of his head, he is bad at paying his debts; if worn 
straight on the top, he is probably honest but very dull. 

The way a man (or a woman) walks is often a good guide to 
his character — witness the fussy,. swaggering little man paddling 
E 
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along with short steps with much arm-action ; the nervous man’s 
hurried, jerky stride j the slow slouch of the loafer ; the smooth, 
quick, and silent step of the scout, and so on. 

I was once accused of mistrusting men with waxed moustaches. 
Well, so, to a certain extent, I do. It often means vanity and 
sometimes drink. 

Certainly the “ quiff,” or lock of hair which some lads wear on 
their forehead, is a sure sign of silliness. The shape of the face 
gives a good guide to the man’s character. 

Perhaps you can tell the d^arac:lers of these gentlemen ? 




Fractino Olisorvabion 

A WELL-KNOWN detective, Mr. Justin Chevasse, dc:>cribc:; how 
with a little practice in observation you can tell pretty accurately 
a man’s character from his dress. 

The boots arc very goncuillj’ the best test of all the details of 
clothing. I was with a lady the other day in tlie country, and a 
young lady was walking just in front of us. “I wonder Avho she 
is?” said my friend. ‘‘Well,” 1 said, “I should be inclined to 
say I wonder whose maid she i.s.” The girl was very well drcs.scd, 
but when 1 saw her boots I gue.ssed that the dress had belonged to 
some one else, had been given to her and refitted by herself — but 
that as regards boots she felt more comfortable in her own. She 
went up to the house at which wc were staying — to the servants’ 
entrance — and we found that she was the maid of one of the 
ladies staying there. c 

1 was speaking with a detective not long ago about a gentle- 
man we had both been talking to, and we were trying to make 
out his character. 1 remarked, “ Well, at any rate, he is a 
fisherman ” ; but my companion could not see why — but then he 
was not a fisherman himself. I had noticed a lot of little tufts of 
cloth sticking up on the left cuff of his coat. 

(A good many fishermen, when they take their flies off the line, 
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Slick them into their cap to dry; others stick them into their 
sleeve. When dry they pull them out, which often tears a thread 
j)r two of the cloth). 

It is an amusing practice when you are in a railway carriage or 
omnibus with other people to look only at their feet and guess, 
without looking any higher, what sort of people they are, old or 
young, well-to-do or poor, fat or thin, and so on, and then look 
up and see how ncai ycu have been to the truth. 

Mr. Nat Good^^in, the American actor, once described to me 
hOw h^ went to sec a balloon asccn^iat a time when he happened 
to he sun'ering from a sti/T neck. He was only able to look down 
instead of up, and he could only see the feet of the people round 
liini in the crowd. So he chose ainoi'^ the feet those that he felt 
sure belonged to an affable, kind-hearted man, who would describe 
to him what the balloon was doing. 

I once was able to he of service to a lady who was in poor 
circumstances, as I had guessed it from noticing, while walking 
behind her, that though she wa.s well dressed the soles of her 
shoes Were in the last stage of disrepair. 1 don't suppose she 
ever knew how 1 guessed Dial she was in a bad way. 

But it is siirjji'ising how miicli of the sole of the boot you can 
see when behind a person walking— and it is ecpially surprising 
how much meaning you can read from that boot. It is said that 
to wear out soles and heels equally is to give evidence of business 
capacity and hone.sly ; to wear your heels down on the outside 
means that you are a m.in of imagination and love of adventure ; 
but heels worn down on the inside signify weakness and indeci- 
sion of character, and this last sign is more infallible in the case 
of man than in that of woman. 

Uemember how “.Sherlock Holmes” met a stranger and noticed 
that he was looking fairly wcll to do, in new clothes with a mourn- 
ing band on his sleeve, wikh a soldierly bearing, and a sailor's 
way of walking, sunburnt, with tattoo marks on his hands, and he 
was carrying some children's t 05 ’s in his hand. What should you 
have su]jposed that man to be? Well, Sherlock Holmes guessed, 
correctly, that he had lately retired from the Royal Marines as a 
Sergeant, and his wife had died, and he had some small children 
at home. « 

Sign Bound a Dead Body 

It may happen to some of you that one day you will be the first 
to find the dead body of a man, in which case you will remember 
that it is your duty to examine and note down the smallest signs 
that arc to be seen on and near the body before it is moved or the 
ground disturbed and trampled down. Besides noticing the exact 
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position of the body (which should* if possible, be photographed 
exactly as found) the ground all round should be very carefully 
examined — without treading on it yourself more than is absolutely, 
necessary, for fear of spoiling existing tracks. If you can also 
draw a little map of how the body lay and where the signs round 
it were, it might be of value. 

Twice lately bodies have been found which were at first sup- 
posed to be those of people who had hanged themselves; but 
close examination of the ground round them — in one case some 
torn twigs and trampled grrss, and in the other a crumpled 
carpet — showed that murder had been committed, and that the 
bodies had been hung after death to make it appear as though 
they had committed suicide. 

Finger-marks should especially be looked for on any likely 
articles, and if they do not correspond to those of the murdered 
man they may be those of his murderer, who could then be 
identified by comparing the impression with his fingers. Such 
a case occurred in India, where a man was found murdered and 
a bloody finger-mark on his clothes. The owner of the finger- 
mark was found, tried, and convicted. 

Dr. Gross relates the story of a learned old gentleman who 
was found dead in his bedroom with a wound in his forehead 
and another in his left temple. 

Very often after a murder the murderer, with his hands bloody 
from the deed and running away, may catch hold of the door, 
or a jug of water to wash his hands. 

In the present case a newspaper lying on the table had the 
marks of three blood-stained fingers on it. 

The son of the dead man was suspected and was arrested 
by the police. 

But careful examination of the room and the prints of the 
finger-marks showed that the old gentleman had been taken ill in 
the night — had got out of bed to get some medicine, but getting 
near the table a new spasm seized him and he fell, striking his 
head violently against the corner of the table, and made the 
wound on his temple, which just fitted the corner. In trying to 
get up he had caught hold of the table and the newspaper on it 
and had made the bloody finger-marks on Uie newspaper in doing 
so. Then he had fallen again, cutting his head a second time 
on the foot of the bed. 

The finger-marks were compared with the dead man’s fingers, 
and were found to be exactly the same. Well, you don’t find 
two men in 64,000,000,000,000 with the same pattern on the 
skin of their fingers. So it was evident there had been no murder, 
and the dead man’s son was released as innocent. 
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In St. Petersburg in Russia a banker was found murdered. Near 
the body was found a cigar-holder with an amber mouthpiece. 
•This mouthpiece was of peculiar shape and could only be held 
in the mouth in one position, and it had two teeth marks in it 
These marks showed that the two teeth were of different lengths. 

The teeth of the murdered man were quite regular, so the 
cigar-holder was evidently not his. But his nephew had teeth 
which corresponded to the marks on the mouthpiece, so he was 
arrested, and then further proof came up and showed that he was 
tlie murderer. • 

[Compare the story in " Sherlock Holmes* Memoirs ” catted 
“ The Resident Patient'* in which a man 7vas found hanging 
and was considered to be a suicide till Sherlock Holmes came in 
and showed various signs, such as cigar ends bitten by different 
teeth, footprints, and that three men had been in the room with 
the dead man for some time previous to his death and had hanged 
him.] 

Details in the Country 

If you are in the country you should notice landmarks, that is, 
objects which help you to find your way or prevent you getting 
lost, such as distant hills, church towers, and nearer objects, such 
as peculiar buildings, trees, gates, rocks, etc. 

And remember in noticing such landmarks that you may want 
tci use your knowledge of them some day for telling someone else 
how to find his way, so you must notice them pretty closely so as to 
be able to describe them unmistakably and in their proper order. 
You must notice and remember every by-road and foot-path. 

Then you must also notice smaller signs, such as birds getting 
up and flying hurriedly, which means somebody or some animal 
is there ; dust shows animals, men, or vehicles moving. 

Of course, when in the country you should notice just as much 
as in town all passers-by very carefully — how they are dressed, 
what their faces are like, and their ivay of walking, and examine 
their footmarks — and jot down a sketch of them in your note- 
book, so that you would know the footmark again if you found it 
somewhere else — (asi the shepherd boy did in the story at the 
beginning of this book). 

And notice all tracks — that is, footmarks of men, animals, 
birds, wheels, etc., for from these you can read the most im- 
portant information, as Captain d'Artagnan did in the story of 
the secret duel, in my “Yarns for Boy Scouts,’* is. 

This track-reading is of such importance that I shall give you 
a lecture on that subject by itself. 
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Using your Eyes 
Let nothing be too small for your notice ; a button, a match, a 
cigar ash| a feather, or a leaf, might be of great importance. < 

Remember too that there are a number of people now who 
wear the Scouts’ Badge of Thanks, and it would be a great disgrace 
to a scout if he let one of these people pass him without noticing 
it, and asking if he could be of any service. 

A scout must not only look to hjs front, but also to eilhor side 
and behind him ; he must have eyes at the back of his head/', 
as the saying is. 

Often by suddenly looking back you will see an enemy’s scout 
or a thief showing himself in a way that he would not have done 
had he thought you would look round. 

There is an interesting story by Tenimore Cooper called “ The 
Pathfinder,” in vrhich the action of a Red Indian scout is well 
described. He had “eyes at the back of his head,” and after 
passing some bushes he caught sight of a withered leaf or two 
among the fresh cncs, which made him suspect that somebody 
might have put the leaves there to make a better hiding-place, 
and so he discovered some hidden fugitives. 

Night Scouting 

A SCOUT has to be able to notice small details just as much by 
night as by day, and this he has to do chiefly by listening, 
occasionally by feeling or smelling. 

In the stillness of the night sounds carry farther than by day. 
If you put your ear to the ground or place it against a stick, or 
especially against a drum, which'w touching the ground, you will 
hear the shake of horses’ hoofs or the thud of a man’s footfall a 
long way off. Another way is to oj)cn a knife with a blade at 
each end, stick one blade into the ground and hold the other 
between your teeth and you will hear all the better. The human 
voice, even though talking low, carries to a great distance, and is 
not likely to be mistaken for any other soiukI. 

I have often passed through outposts at night after having 
found where the picquets were posted by hearing the low talking 
of the men or the snoring of those asleej). 

BOOK TO READ ON OBSERVATION 

“Aids to Scouting.” is. nett, postage id. (Gale and Tolden.) 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

How TO Teach Observation in Practice — practices 

In Towns : Practise your boys first in walking doivn a street 
to notice the different kinds of shops as they pass and to re- 
member them in their proper sequence at the end. 
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Then to notice ani remember the names on the shops. 

Then to notice and remember the contents of a shop window 
after two minutes’ gaze. Finally to notice the contents of several 
shop windows in succession with half a mimde at each. 

The boys must also notice prominent buildings as landmarks ; 
the number of turnings off the street they are using ; names of 
other streets ; details of horses and vehicles passing by ; and — 
especially — details of the people as to dress, features, gait ; 
mumpers on motor cars, policcmc^^, etc. 

'Take them the /ir\t time to sho7u them how to do it ; and after 
that send them out and on their return question them, as 
below. 

Make them learn for themselves to notice and remember the 
whereabouts of all chemists’ shops, fire alarms, police fixed 
points, ambulances, etc. etc. 

In tiie Country : Take the patrol out for a walk and teach 
the boys to notice distant prominent features as landmarks, such 
as hills, church steeples, and so on, and as nearer landmarks such 
things as peculiar buildings, trees, rocks, gates, etc. ; by-roads or 
paths, nature of fences, crops ; different kinds of trees, birds, 
animals, tracks, etc., also people, vehicles, etc. Also any peculiar 
smells of plants, animals, manure, etc. 

Then send them out a certain walk, and 07i their return have 
Hem in one by one and examine them verbally, or have them all 
in and let (hem ivriie their answevs on, say, six questions which 
you give them with reference toiccrtahi points which they should 
have noticed. 

It adds to the value of the practice if you make a certain 
number of small marks in the ground beforehand, or leave but- 
tons or matches, etc., for the buys to notice or to pick tip and 
bring in {as a means of making them examine the ground close 
to (hem, as well as distant ohjctls). 

Telling Character : Send scouts out for half an hour to look 
for, say, a brutish character, or a case of genteel poverty, etc. 

The scout must on his return be able to describe the person 
accurately, and give the reasons which made him think the person 
was of the character he reports. 

He shotdd also state how many other characters he passed in 
his search, such as silly, good-natured, deceitful, swaggering, 
wax-moustached, and so on, jtuigifig of course by their faces, 
their walk, their boots, hats, clothing, etc. 
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Gamea in Obaervatlon 

Thimble Finding (Indoors). 

Send the patrol out of the room. • 

Take a thimble, ring, coin, bit of paper, or any small article, 
and place it where it is perfectly visible, but in a spot where it 
is not likely to be noticed. Let the patrol come in and look for 
it. When one of them sees it he should go and quietly sit down 
without indicating to the othe s where it is. 

After a fair time he should be told to point it out to those who 
have not succeeded in finding it. 

[This ensures his having really seen it.] 

Shop Window (Outdoors in town). 

Umpire takes a patrol down a street past six shops. Gives 
them half a minute at each shop, then, after moving them off to 
some distance, he gives each boy a pencil and card, and tells 
him to write from memory, or himself takes down what they 
noticed in, say, the third and fifth shops. The one who sets down 
most articles correctly >vins. It is useful practice to match one 
boy against another in heats — the loser competing again, till you 
arrive at the worst. This gives the worst scouts the most practice. 

Similar Gams (Indoors). 

Send each scout in turn into a room for half a minute ; when 
he comes out take down a list o/ furniture and articles w^hich he 
notices. The boy who notices most wins. 

The simplest way of scoring is to make a list of the articles in 
the room on your scoring paper with a column for marks for each 
scout against them, which can then easily be totalled up at foot. 

Spotting the Spot (Indoors — town or country). 

Show a series of photos or sketches of objects in the neigh- 
bourhood such as would be known to all the scouts if they kept 
their eyes open — such, for instance, as cross-roads, curious win- 
dow, gargoyle or weathercock, tree, rclleclioh in the water (guess 
the building causing it), and so on. 

A pair of scouts can play most of the above competitions off 
between themselves, if they like, as a matter of practice. 

Patrol leaders can match one pair of their scouts against 
another pair in the game, and thus get them really practised at 
it, and when they become really good he can challenge other 
patrols to compete against his. 



Games in Observation 

Follow the Trail 

Send out a “hare,” either walking or cycling, with a pocketful 
of conn, nutshells, confetti paper or buttons, etc., and drop a few 
here and there to give a trail for the patrol to follow. 

Or go out with a piece of chalk and draw the patrol sign on 
walls, gateposts, pavements, lamp-posts, trees, etc., every here 
and there, and let the patrol hunt you by these marks. Patrols 
should wipe out all these marks as they pass them for tidiness^ 
and so as not to mislead them for another day’s practice. 

The other road signs should a!^ be used, such as closing up 
certain roads as not used, and hiding a letter at some point, 
giving directions as to the next turn. 

Scout’s Nose (Indoors). 

Prepare a number of paper bags, all alike, and put in each a 
different-smelling article, such as chopped onion in one, tan in 
another, rose leaves, leather, aniseed, violet powder, orange peel, 
etc. Put these packets in a row a couple of feet apart, and let 
each competitor walk down the line and have five seconds’ sniff 
at each. At the end he has one minute in which to write down 
or to state to the umpire the names of the different objects 
smelled, from memory, in their correct order. 

Far and Near (For tov/n or country). 

Umpire goes along a given road or line of country with a 
patrol in patrol formation. He carries a scoring card with the 
name of each scout on it. 

Each smut looks out for the details required, and directly he 
notices one he runs to the umpire and informs him or hands in 
the article, if it is an article he finds. The umpire enters a mark 
accordingly against his name. The scout who gains most marks 
in the walk wins. 

Details like the following should be chosen, to develop the 
scout’s observation and to encourage him to look far and near, up 
and down, etc. 

The details should be varied every time the game is played ; 
and about 8 or lo should be given at a time. 

Every match found . .1 point 

Every button found . . . l „ 

Hirds’ foot tracks . .2 points 

Patch noticed on stranger’s clothing or boots 2 „ 

Grey horse seen . . ~ . 2 „ 

Pigeon flying . . . . 2 „ 

Sparrow sitting . . . i point 

Ash-tree . . . .2 points 

Broken chimney-pot . . • 2 

Broken window . • . .1 point 
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SPOORING 

Men’s Tracks — Animals’ Tracks — How to learn “ Spooring.” 

Men’s Tracks 

General Dodge, of the American Army, describes how he once 
had to pursue a party of Red Indians who had Ijcen murdering 
some people. ^ 

The murderers had nearly a week’s start, and had gone away 
on horseback. But General Dodge got a splendid tracking-scout 
named Espinosa to help him. The Indians were all riding un- 
shod horses, except one, and after Espinosa had been tracking 
them for many miles he suddenly got off his horse and pulled 
four horseshoes out of a hidden crevice in the rocks. The 
Indian had evidently pulled them olT so that they should not 
leave a track. 

For six days they pursued the band, and for a great part of tlie 
time there was no sign visible to an ordinary eye, and after going 
for miles they eventually overtook and captured the whole 
party.^But it was all entirely due to Espinosa's good tracking. 

On another occasion .some American troops were following up 
a number, of Indians, who had been raiding and murdering 
whites, ai||HUhey had some other Red Indian scouts to assist 
them In order to make a successful allack, they 

marched and the trackers found the way in the darkness 

by feeling th^^cks of the cnCiny with Ihcir hands, and they 
went at a fairly^'jgood pace for many miles, merely touching the 
track with their fingers; but suddenly they hailed and reported 
that the track they had been following had been crossed by a 
fresh track, and on the commanding officer going up, he found 
the Indians still holding the track with their liaiids, so that 
there should be no mistake. A light was brought and it was 
found that the new track was that of a bear which liad walked 
across the trail of the enemy ! So the rnarcli continued williout. 
further incident, and the enemy were surprised, and caught in 
the early hours of the morning. 

The scout, Burnham, in South Africa, who was with Wilson’.s 
party when they were massacred on the Shangani River in Mata- 
beleland, was sent away with a dispatch shortly before they were 
surrounded. He travelled during the night to escape the observa- 
tion of the enemy. He found his way l)y feeling for the tracks 
left in the mud by the column when it marched up there in the 
morning. 
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I myself led a column through an intricate part of the Matopo 
Mountains in Rhodesia by night to attack the enemy’s strong- 
hold which 1 had reconnoitred the previous day. 1 found the 
way by feeling my own tracks, sometimes with my hands and 
sometimes througl'i the soles of my shoes, which had worn veiy 
thin ; and I never had any difTiculty in finding the line. 

Tracking, or following up tracks, is called by different names 
in different countries. Thus, in South Africa you would talk 
.only of “spooring,*’ that is, following up the “spoor”; in India 
it Would be following the “pu^,” or “pugging”; in America 
it is “trailing.” 


It is one of the principal ways by which scouts gain information, 
and hunters find their game. But to become a good tracker you 
must begin young, and practise it at all times when you are out 
walking, whether in town or country. 

If at first you constantly remind yourself to do it you will soon 
find that you do it as a habit without having to remind yourself. 
And it is a very useful habit, and makes the dullest walk interesting. 

Hunters when they are looking about in a country to find 
game first look for any tracks, old or new, to see if there are any 
animals in the country ; then they study the newer mark^^ find 
out where the animals are hiding themselves ; then, af|^ they 
have found a fresh track, they follow it up till they find the 
animal and kill liim ; and afterwards they often have to retrace 
their own tracks to find their way back to camp. An^'W^r scouts 
do much the .same as regards their enemies. 

First of all you must be able to distinguish one man’s footmark 
from that of another, by its Size, shape, and nails, etc. And, 
.similarly the prints of horses and other animals. 

1‘Vom a man’s track, tliat is, from the size of his foot and the 
length of his stride, you can tell, to a certain extent, his height, j 

In taking notes of a track you should pick out a well-marked 
print, very carefully measure its length, length of heel, with widest 
point of tread, width at waist, width of heel, number of rows 
of nails, and number of nails in each row, heel and toe- 


plates or nails, shape of nail- 
heads, etc. 

It is best to make a 
diagram of the foot-print 
thus — nails missing. 

You should also measure 
very carefully the length of 
the man’s stride from the 
toe of one foot to the heel 
of the other. 





The way in which the diagram of a boot-track 
should be drawn 
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Note to Instructor : Make each scoau take off hU own boot 
and draw a diagram of it on paper, putting in all nails and other 
points. Or, out of doors, give each scout the outline ready drawn 
of a footmark, and then let him find a footmark (or make his own) 
and fill in the details of nail- marks, etc. 

Also he should note down the length of stride taken, and how 
much the feet point outwards from the straight direction of their 
path. 

* 

A man was once found drowned in a river. It was supposed 
that he must have fallen in accidcntall3% and that the cuts on his 
head were caused by stones, etc., in the river. IBut sonic one took 
a drawing of his boots, and after searching the river bank came 
on his tracks, and followed them up to a spot where there had 
evidently been a struggle, the ground being much trampled and 
bushes broken down to the water’s edge, and tlie track of two 
other men’s feet. And though these men were never found, it 
showed the case tc be one of probable murder, which would not 
otherwise have been suspected. 

A scout must learn to recognise at a glance at what pace the 
maker of the tracks was going, and so on. 

A man walking puts the whole flat of his foot on the ground, 
each foot a little under a yard from the other. In running the 
toes are more deeply dug into the ground, and a little dirt is 
kicked up, and the feet are more than a yard apart. Sometimes 
men walk backwards in order to deceive anyone who may be 
tracking, but a good scout can generally tell this at once by the 
stride being shorter, the toes mor% turned in, and the heels being 
tightly impressed. 

With animals, if they are moving fast, their toes are more 
deeply dug into the ground, and they kick up the dirt, and their 
paces are longer than when going slowly. 

You ought to be able to tell the pace at which a horse has been 
going directly you see the tracks. 

At a walk the horse makes two pair of hoof prints — the near 
(left) hind foot close in front of near fore foot mark, and the off 
(right) fore foot similarly just behind the print of the off 
hind foot. 

At a trot the track is similar, but the stride is longer. 

The bind feet are generally longer and narrower in shape than 
the fore feet 

Native trackers boast that not only can they tell a person’s 
sex and age by their tracks, but also their characters. They 
'sa^ that pec^le who turn out their toes much are generally 
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It was a trick with highwaymen of old, and with horse stealers, 
more recently, to put their horses’ shoes on wrong way round in 
• order to deceive trackers who might try to follow them up, but a 
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Lame Horse Walking : Wliich leg is he lame in ? 
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These are the tracks oi two birds on the ground. One 
lives generally on the ground, the other in bushes and 
trees. Which trai^ belongs to which bird ? 


good tracker would not be taken in. Similarly, thieves often 
walk backwards for the same reason, but a clever tracker will very 
soon recc^nise the deception. 

Wheel tracks should also be studied till you can tell the differ* 
.ence between the track of a gun, a carriage, a country car, 
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motor-car, or a bicycle, and the direction th^ were going in, 
\^See diagram.'] 

In addition to learning to recognise the pace of tracks, you 
must get to know how old they are. Thi^s is a most important 
point, and requires a very great amount of practice and ex- 
perience before you can judge it really well. 

So much depends on the state of the ground and weather, and 
its effects on the “spoor.” If you follow one track, say on a dry, 
windy day, over varying ground, you will find that when it is ori 

I 

(I) 

(2) TJte direction of a bicycle is furtJicr shown by the. loops made in the 
track where the rider has made a turn or wobble; the thinner end of the 
loop points in the direction he vuis aoinf*. 


( 2 ) 





? 




Stone pushed forward 
and then kicked hack 
by the wheel 


7 



A small step 
down. The 
downward 
hump of th*' 
car swrlli d 
out the lyre momentarily. 

TRACK OF (l) (2) nicyCLE AND (3) MOTOR 


light, sandy soil, it will look old in a very short time, because any 
damp earth that it may kick up from under the surface will dry 
very rapidly to the same colour as the surface dust, and the sharp 
"edges of the footmarks will soon be rounded off by the breeze 
playing over the dry dust in which they are formed. When it gets 
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into dam^ giSund, the same track will look much fresher, because 
the sun will have only partially dried up the upturned soil, and the 
wind will not, therefore, have bevelled of) the sharp edges of the 
impression, and if it gets into damp clay, under shade of trees, etc., 
where the sun docs not get at it, the same track, which may have 
looked a day old in the sand, will here look quite fresh. 

Of course, a great clue to the age of tracks will often be found 
in spots of rain having fallen on them since they were made (if 
you know at what time the rain fell), dust or grass seeds blown 
iinto^lhcin (if you noticed at what jime the wind was blowing), or 
the crossing of other tracks over the original ones, or where the 
grass has been trodden down, the extent to which it has since 
dried or withered. In following a horse, the length of time since 
it passed can also be judged by the freshness, or otherwise, of the 
droppings, due allowance being made for the effect of sun, rain, 
or birds, etc., upon them. 

Having learnt to distinguish the jiace and age of spoor, you 
must next learn to follow it over all kinds of ground. This is an 
accomplishment that you can [iractise all your life, and you will 
still find yourself learning at the end of it — you will find yourself 
continually imjiroviFig. 

'rhen there is a great deal to learn from the ashes of fires — 
whether they ar. still warm or cold, scraps showing what kind of 
food the people were eating, whether plentiful or scarce. 

You must not only keep a sharp look out for scout signs made 
by your own scouts, but also for those made by hostile scouts. 
Foreign scouts also have their private signs — as also do tramps. 
The following arc some of thc^igns made by tramps on walls or 
fences near bouses where they have been begging, which they 
chalk up to warn others of their class : 

Q Very bad : they give you K No good, 

in charge here. 

Too many tramps have been Bad people, 

here already. 

'rhere are very good native trackers in the Soudan and Egypt, 
and I saw some of their work there. 

The Colonel of the Egyptian Cavalry had had some things 
stolen out of his house, so a tracker was sent for from the neigh- 
bouring Jaalin tribe. 

He soon found the footprints of the thief and followed them a 
long way out on to the desert, and found the spot where he had 
buried the stolen goods. His tracks then came back to the 
barracks. 
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So the whole of the regiment was paraded witfiout shoes on 
for the tracker to examine. And at the end, when he had seen 
every man walk, he said, ** No, the thief is not there.” Just then 
the Colonel’s native servant came up to him with a message, and 
the tracker, who was standing by, said to 4 he Colonel, “ That is 
the man who buried the stolen goods.” 

The servtot, surprised at being found out, then confessed that 
it was he who had stolen his master's property, thinking that he 
would be the last man to be suspected. 

Mr. Deakin, the ex-Premier of Australia, told me how he 
travelled on board ship with* a number of natives of Australia 
who were on the sea for the first time in their lives. 

When the ship got out to sea he noticed all these natives had 
got into the bows and were lying fiat on the deck with their 
heads over the side staring intently into the water ahead of the 
ship. So interested were they in the water that for some time 
he could not get any reply to his question as to what they were 
looking at, till at length one of them said: “We cannot under- 
stand how the ship is finding its way across the sea ; we cannot 
see the trail that it is following; we know that our eyes are sharp 
enough on shore, and often when we are guiding white men along 
a trail they say they cannot see the tracks wliich to us are clear 
enough — their eyes are different to ours. But here at sea the 
English sailors evidently can see tracks ahead of them, otherwise 
they Would not know which way to send the ship, and yet we, 
who are so good at seeing on shore, cannot see any sign of a track 
or mark on the water.” 

When getting on to very fresh spoor of man or beast, the old 
scout will generally avoid following it closely, because the hunted 
animal will frequently look back to see if it is being followed. 
The tracker therefore makes a circle, and comes back on to where 
he would expect to find the spoor again. If he finds it, he makes 
another circle further ahead till he finds no spoor. Then he 
knows he is ahead of his game, so he gradually circles nearer 
and nearer till he finds it, taking care of course not to get to 
windward of the animal when within scenting distance. 


Hints on Spooring 

Some trackers of Scinde followed up a stolen camel from Karachi 
to Sehwan, 150 miles over sand and bare rock. The thieves, to 
escape detection, drove the camel up and down a crowded street, 
in order to get the trail mixed up with others — but the trackers 
foresaw this and made a “cast” round the town, and hit on 
the outgoing spoor on the far side, which they successfully fol- 
lowed up. 
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In tracking^here the spoor is difficult to see, such as on hard' 
ground, or in grass, note the direction of the Last footprint, that 
you can see, then look on in the same direction, but well ahead 
of you, say 20 or 30 yards, and in grass you will generally sed 
the blades bent or trodden, and on hard ground, possibly stones 
displaced or scratched, and so on ; small signs which, seen in a 
line one behind the other, give a kind of track that otherwise 
would not be noticed. 1 once tracked a bicycle on a hard 
macadam road where it really made no impression at all, but by 
Looking along the surface of the road for a long distance ahead of 
me, dnder the rising sun as it hap^ned, the line it had taken was 
quite visible through the almost invisible coating of dew upon 
the ground. Standing on the track and looking upon it close to 
my feet I could not sec the slightest sign of it. I'he great thing 
is to look for a difficult track a^^ainsi the sun, so that the slightest 
dent in the ground throws a shadow. 

If you lose sight of the track you must make a “ cast ” to find 
it again. To do this put your handkerchief, slafT, or other mark 
at the last footmark that you noticed, then work round it in a 
wide circle, say 30, 50, or 100 yards away from it a.s a centre — 
choosing the most favourable ground, soft ground if possible, to 
find signs of the outward track. If you arc with a i)atrol it is 
generally best f^r the patrol to halt while one or perhaps two 
men make the cast. If everybody starts trying to find the spoor 
they very soon defeat their object by treading it out or confusing 
it with their own footmarks — too many cook.s ea.sily spoil the 
broth in such a case. 

In maldng a cast use your common sense as to which direction 
the enemy has probably taken, Xnd try it there. 1 remember an 
instance of tracking a boar which illustrates what 1 mean. The 
boar had been running through some muddy inundated ^elds, 
and was easy enough to follow until he turned ofT over some very 
hard and stony ground, where after a little while not a sign of his 
spoor was to be seen. A ca.st had accordingly to be made. The 
last footmark was marked, and the tracker moved round a wide 
circle, examining the ground most carefully, but not a sign was 
found. Then the tracker took a look round the country, and, 
putting himself in place of the pig, said, “ Now which direction 
would 1 have gone in ? .Some distance to the front of him, as 
the original track led, stood a long hedge of prickly cactus; in 
it were two gaps. The tracker went to one of these as being 
the line the boar would probably take. Here the ground was 
still very hard, and no footmark was visible, but on a leaf of tlie; 
cactus in the gap was a pellet of wet mud; and this gave the 
desired clue; there was no mud on this hard ground, but the pig 
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had evidently brought some on his feet from the sFet ground he 
had been travelling through. This one little sign enabled the 
tracker to work on in the right direction to another and another, 
until eventually he got on to the spoor again in favourable 
ground, and was able to follow up the boar to his resting-place.' 

I have watched a tracker in the Soudan following tracks where 
for a time they were quite invisible to the ordinary eye in this 
way. While the track was clear he made his own stride exactly 
to fit that of the track, so that he walked step for step with it, 
and he tapped the ground with hi.s staff as he walked along — 
ticking off each foot])rint as it were. When the footprints dis- 
appeared on hard ground, or had been buried by drifting sand, he 
still walked on at the same pace, tap-tapping the ground with 
his staff at the spot where there ought to have been a footprint. 


Toe hue 


Toe line 




Occasionally he saw a slight depression or mark, which showed 
that there had been a footprint there, and thus In.* knew he 
was still on the right line. 

It is very puzzling for a beginner to tell the difference 
between a lot of footmarks of liare feet — they all look so 
much alike — but this is the w.ay that the Indian police trackers 
do it. It may come in useful some day for a scout to know it 
in South Africa or Egypt, or other places where people go 
barefooted. 

When measuring the footprint of the man you arc after draw 
a line from the tip of the big toe to the tip of the little toe, and 
then notice where the other toes come with regard to this line, 
and note it down in your pocket-book. 'J’hcn when you come 
to a number of tracks you have only to try this same line on one 
or two of them till you find the one you want : all people vary a 
little in the position of their toes. 

Try it with the other scouts in your patrol, each of you making 
a footprint with his bare foot, and then noting how it is different 
^rom the others when the toe line is drawn. 
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HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

PRACTICKS IN TRACKING 

1. The histriidor should make his scouts preftarc a wcU-toUed 
or flattened piece of ground {about ten or fifteen yards square) and 
make one boy walk across it, then run, and then bicycle across iL 
Part of the ground should be xoct as if by rain, the other part dry. 

He can then explain the difference in the tracks, so that scouts 
can tell at once from any tracks they may see afterwards whether 
& pc%son was walking or ruaniug^ 

If possible, a day later fuakc fresh iracks alongside the old and 
notice the difference in appearance, so that the scouts can learn 
to judge the age of tracks. 

Then make tracks of various kinds overrunning each other, 
such as a bicycle mceJing a boy on foot, each going over the other* s 
tracks, and let the smuts read the iucauing, 

2. Send out a hoy luHh “ Tracking Irons *' on and lei the 
patrol track him and notice when any idlirr tracks override his, 
showing what people or animals have passed since. 

N.B.- -Tracking Irons are an invention of Mr. Thompson 
Scion c4nd can he strapped on to the soles (>f a sconCs boots (like a 
pair of skates), that wherever he goes he leaves a track similar 
to that of a dec'\ Instead of tracking iron's you can easily use a 
fciO extra nails screwed Uilo iL sole or heel of y)'*r bools nr into 
the hull of your slajj in such a pcdicrn asio nntkean nmnistakable 
track. 

Practices and Ojimes in Spooring 

TK\CK MKMORY 

Make a i)atroi sit wiili tltcir fcri up, so that oilier scouts can 
study them, (live lla; scouts, say, throe mimiles to study *hc 
boots. 'Fhen leaving the. 'jcouts in a room or out of sight, let one 
of the patrol make sonic foolmarks in a good bit of ground. 
Call up the scouts one by one and let them see the track and say 
wlio made it. 

TRACK ORWVINC 

'fake out a patrol ; set them to one fool track. Award a 
prize to the scout who makes the most accurate drawing of one 
of the fool prints of the track. 'Hie scouts should be allowed to 
follow up the track till they get to a bit of ground where a good 
impression of it can be found. 4 . 
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SPOT THE THIEF 

Get a Stranger to make a track unseen by the scouts. The < 
scouts study his track so as to know it a^in. 

Then put the stranger among eight or ten others and let them 
all make their tracks for the boys to see, going by in rotation. 
Each scout then in turn whispers to the umpire which man made 
the original track — describing him by his number in filing past. 
The scout who answers correctly wins ; if more than one answers 
correctly, the one who then drsirA’S the best diagram, from menory', 
of the footprint wins. 

“smugglers over the border” 

The “ Border ” is a certain line of country about four hundred 
yards long, preferably a road or wide path or bit of sand, on 
which foot-tracks can easily be seen. One patrol watches the 
border with sentries posted along this road, wi‘th a reserve 
posted further inland. 'I'his latter about half-way between the 
“border” and the “town”; the “town” would be a base 
marked by a tree, building, or Hags, etc., about half a mile 
distant from the border. A hostile patrol of smugglers as- 
sembles about half a mile on the other side of the border. 
They will all cross tlie border, in any formation they please, 
either singly or together or scattered, and make for the town, 
either miking or running, or at scout’s pace. Only one among 
them is supposed to be smuggling, and he wears tracking irons, 
so that the sentries walk up and down their beat (they may not 
run till after the “ alarm ”), waitiiy; for the tracks of the smuggler. 
Directly a sentry secs the track, he gives the alarm signal to the 
reserve and starts himself to follow up the track as fast as he 
can. The reserve thereupon co-operate with them and try to 
catch the smuggler before he can reach the town. Once within 
the boundary of the town he is safe and wins the game. 

ALARM : “ CATCH THE THIEF.” 

Like “Hostile Spy,” in the “Birchbark Roll of Woodcraft 
Indians,” by Mr. Thompson Seton. A red rag is hung up in the 
camp or room in the morning : the umpire goes round to each 
scout in turn, while they are at work or play, and whispers to him, 
“There is a thief in the camp”; but to one he whispers, 
“There is a thief in the camp, and you are he — Marble Arch,” 
or some other well-known spot about a mile away. That scout 
then knows that he must steal the rag at any time within the 
next three hours, and bolt with it to the Marble Arch. Nobody 
else knows who is to be the thief, where he will run to, and 
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when he will steal it. Directly anyone noticed tliat the re<] irag 
is stolen, he gives the alarm, and all stop wliat they may be 
doing at the time, and dart off in pursuit of the thief. The 
scout who gets the rag or a bit of it wins. If none succeed m 
doing this, the thief wins. He must carry the rag tied round 
his neck, and not in his pocket or hidden away. 

BOOKS TO READ ON SPOORING 

• •“ Lectures in Tracking ” : Cavaljff Journal for October, 1907. 
Price 2S. 6d. nett (postage 4d.). 

“Scouting and Reconnaissance in Savage Countries ” ; Captain 
Stigand. Price 5s. nett (postage 4d.). (II. Rccs.) 

“Tracks of Wild Animals.” By Capt. Stigand. 

“Footprints.” Jjy G. W. Gayer, Indian Police. 

CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 13 

READING “SIGN" OR DEDUCTION 

Putting this and that together — Shcrlock-IIolniesism — In.stanccs 
of Deduction. 

When a scout iias learned to notice “ sign,” he must then learn 
to “put this and that together,” and so read a menninf; from 
what he has seen. 'I his is called “deduction.” Here is an 
example of what I mean which was lately given in the “ Forest 
and Stream,” whicli shows how the young scout can read the 
meaning from “ sign ” when he Ijfis been trained to it. 

A cavalry soldier had got lost and some of his comrades were 
hunting all over the country to find him, when they came across 
a native boy, and asked him if he had seen the lost man. He 
immediately said: “Do you mean a very tall soldier, riding a 
roan horse that was slightly lame?” 

They said, “Yes; that was the man. Where did you see 
him ? ” 

The boy replied, “I have not seen him, but I know where he 
has gone.” 

Thereupon they arrested him, thinking that probably the man 
had been murdered and made aw'ay with, and that the boy had 
heard about it. 

But eventually he explained that he had seen tracks of the 
inan which he could point out to thorn. 

Finally he brought them to a place where the signs showed ' 
that the man had made a halt. The horse had rubbed itself 
against a tree, and had left some of its hairs sticking to the bark, 
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\irhich showed tlKSit it was a roan horse; its hoof marks showed 
that it was lame, that is, one foot was not so deeply indented on 
the ground and did not take so long a pace as the other feeto 
That the rider was a soldier was sho'^'n by the imprint of his 
boot, which was an army boot Then they asked the boy, 
*'How could you tell that he was a tall man?’* and the boy 
pointed out to where the soldier had broken a branch from the 
tree, which would have been out of reach of a man of ordinary 
height. 

Deduction is exactly like Wiading a book. * 

A boy who lias never been taught to read, and who sees you 
reading from a book, w'ould ask, “I low do you do it?” and you 
would point out to him that a number of small signs on a page are 
letters; these letters when grouped form words; and words form 
sentences ; and sentences give information. 

Similarly, a trained scout will see little signs and tracks, he puts 
them together in his mind, and quickly reads a meaning from them 
such as an untmined man would never arrive at. 

And from frequent practice he gets to read the meaning at a 
glance, just as you do a book, without the delay of spelling out 
each word, letter by letter. 

I was one day, during the Matabelc AV.ir [S/iorzf on map\ with 
a native out scouting near to the Matopo Hills over a wide grassy 
plain. Suddenly wc crossed a track freshly made in grass, where 
the blades of grass were still green and damp, though pressed 
down; all were bending one way, which showed the direction in 
which the people had been travelling ; following up the track for 
a bit it got on to a patch of sand, and wc then saw that it was the 
spoor of several w'oiucn (small feet with straight edge, and short 
steps) and boys (small feet, curved edge, and longer strides), 
walking not running, towards the hills, about five miles away; 
where we believed the enemy to be hiding. 

Then wc saw a leaf lying about ten yards off the track. There 
were no trees for miles, but vre knew that trees having this kind of 
leaf grew at a village fifteen miles away, in the direction from 
which the footmarks were coming. It seemed likely therefore 
that the women had come from that village, bringing the leaf with 
them, and had gone to the hills. 

On picking up the leaf we found it was damp, and smelled of 
native beer. The short steps showed that the women were 
carrying loads. So we guessed that according to the custom they 
had been carrying pots of native beer on their heads, the mouths 
of the pots being stopped up with bunches of leaves. One of 
these leaves had fallen out ; but we found it ten yards o/T the track, 
which showed that at the time it fell a wind was blowing. There 
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was no wind now, seven o’clock, but there had been some 
about five o’clock. 

• So we guessed from all these little signs that a party of women 
and boys had brought beer during the night from the village 15 
miles away, and had taken it to the enemy on the hills, arriving 
there soon after six o’clock. 

The men would probably start to drink the beer at once (as it 
goes sour in a few hours), and would, by tlic time wc could get there, 
be getting sleepy and keeping a bad look-out, so we should have a 
favourable chance ot looking at Ihcir position. 

We accordingly followed the women’s track, found the enemy, 
made our observations, and got away with our information 
without any difficulty. 

And it was chiefly done on the evidence of that one leaf. So 
you see the impoitancc of noticing even a litLle thing like that. 

Instances of Deduction 

Mr. Tighc Ilojikins, writing in “ \Vorlds Work,” describes how 
by noticing very small signs drtectives have discovered crimes. 

In one case a crime had been committed, and a stranger’s 
coat was found which gave no clue lo the owiua. The coat was 
put into a stout bag and beaten with a stick. The dust was 
collected from the bag, and examined under a po.vcrful magniiy- 
ing glass, and was found to consist of liui- sawdust, which 
showed that the owner of the coat was probably a carpenter, or 
sawyer, or joiner. The du.st was tlien put uiulcr a more powerful 
magnifying glass — called a microscope — and it was then seen 
that it also contained sonic tiny^^rains of g datinc and powdered 
glue. These things are not used by carpenters or sawyers, so 
the coat was shown to belong lo a joiner, and the police got on 
the track of the criminal. 

Dust out of pockets, or in the recesses of a pocket-knife, and 
so on, if closely examined, tells a great deal. 

Dr. Dell, of Edinburgh, is said to be the original from whom 
Sir Conan Doyle drew his idea of Sherlock Holmes. 

The doctor was once teaching a class of medical students at a 
hospital how to doctor people. A patient was brought in, so 
that the doctor might show how an injured man should be treated. 
The patient in this case came lim[jing in, and the doctor turned 
to one of the students and asked him ; 

What is the matter ivith this man ? ” 

The student replied, “ I don’t know, sir. I haven’t asked him.” 

The doctor said : “ Well, there is no need to ask him, you 
should see for yourself — he has injured his right knee; he is 
limping on that leg ; he injured it by burning it in the fire ^ you 
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see how his trouser is burnt away at the knee. This is Monday 
morning. Yesterday was fine; Saturday was wet and muddy. 
The man’s trousers are muddy all over. He had a fall in thc^ 
mud on Saturday night.” 

Then he turned to the man and said : "You drew your wages 
on Saturday and got drunk, and in trying to get your clothes dry 
by the fire when you got home, you fell on the fire and burnt 
your knee — isn’t that so ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man. 

I saw a case in the papci^once where a judge at the county 
court used his powers of " noticing little tilings,” and “ putting 
this and that together.” He was trying a man as a debtor. 

The man pleaded that he was out of work, and could get no 
employment. 

The judge said : " Then what are you doing with that pencil 
behind your car if you arc not in business?” 

The man had to admit that he had been helping his wife in 
her business, which, it turned out, was a very profitable one, and 
the judge thereupon ordered him to pay his debt. 

Dr. Reiss, of the Police Department of the University of Lau- 
sanne, records how the police read spoor. 

A burglary had taken place in a house, and the thiefs foot- 
prints were found in the garden. Those going towards the 
house were not so deeply imjiressed as those coming away from 
it, nor were they so close together ; from this the police gathered 
that the burglar had carried away with him a heavy load, which 
made him take short steps, and he was fully weighted down, so 
that they sank deeply in Ihegrouid. 

True Scouting Stories 

Captain Stigand in “ Scouting and Reconnaissance in Savage 
Countries” gives the following instances of scouts reading im- 
portant meaning from small signs. 

When he was going round outside his camp one morning he 
noticed fresh spoor of a horse which had been walking. He 
knew that all his horses only went at a jog-trot, so it must have 
been a stranger's horse. 

So he recognised that a mounted scout of the enemy had been 
quietly looking at his camp in the night. 

Coming to a village in Central Africa from which the inhabi- 
tants had iledj he could not tell what tribe it belonged to till'he 
found a crocodile’s foot in one of the huts, which showed that 
the village bdonged to the Awisa tribe, as they eat crocodiles, 
and the neighbouring tribes do not. 

A man was seen riding a camel over half a mile away. A 
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nfttive atcliing him , “ It is a man of slave blood/' 

” How can you tell at this distance? " Because he is swinging 
^is leg. A true Arab rides with his leg close to the cameVs 
side.” 

General Joubert, who was Commander-in-Chief of the Boer 
Army in the Boer \Var, 1900, told me (some years before that) 
that in the previous Boer War, 18S1, it was his wife who first 
noticed the British troops were occuyiying Majuba Mountain. 
The Boers were at that time camped near the foot of the moun- 
tain, and they generally had a smrftl party of men on the top as 
a look-out. On this particular day ih^ty had intended moving 
away early in the morning, so the usual picqiict had not been 
sent up on to the mountain. 

While they were getting ready to filart, Mis. Joubert, w'ho evi- 
dently had the eyes of a scout, looked up and said, “ Wliy, there 
is an Englishman 011 the top of Alajuba ! ’’ The Boers said, *‘No 
— it must be our own men who have gone up tliere, after all,” 
But Mrs. Joubert stuck to it, and said, “ I..ook at the way he 
walks, that is no Jlocr — it is an Ji!ngli:>lniuiii,” And so it was; 
she was right. An ICnglisli force laid cliinhed the mountain during 
the night, but by the sLu]ji(JiLy of iliis man showing himself up 
on the sky-line Mieir presence was immediately delected by tlie 
Boers, who, instead of being &ur])rised Ijy Ihem, climbed up the 
mountain unseen under the steep t'lvigs, and sui prised the British, 
and drove them off with heavy loss. 

An officer lost his field-glasses during .some nianceuvres on the 
desert five miles from Cairo, and he sent for the native trackers 
to look for them. • 

They came and asked to see the tracks of his horse ; so the 
horse was brought out and led about, so that they could see his 
footprints. These they carried in their minds, and went out to 
where the manoeuvres had been : there, among the hundreds oi 
hoof marks of the cavalry and artillery, they very soon found 
those of the officer's horse, and followed them up wherever he 
had ridden, till they found the field-glassc.s lying where they had 
dropped out of their case on the desert. 

These trackers are particularly good at spooring camels. To 
anyone not accustomed to them the footmark of one camel looks 
very like that of any otlier camel, hut to a trained eye they are 
all as different as people’s faces, and these trackers remember them 
very much as you would remember the faces of people you had 
seen. 

About a year ago a camel was stolen near Cairo. The police 
tracker was sent for and shown its spoor. He followed it for a 
long way until it got into some streets, where it was entirely lost 
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among other footmarks. But the other day, a year later, this 
police tracker suddenly came on the fresh track of this camel ; 
he had remembered its appearance all that time. It had evidently 
been walking with another camel whose footmark he knew was 
one which belonged to a well-known camel thief. So without 
trying to follow the tracks when they got into the city he went 
with a policeman straight to the man’s stable, and there found the 
long-missing camel. 

The “Gauclios,” or native cowboys, of South America are fine 
scouts. Though the cattle KVnds are now for the most part en- 
closed, they used formerly to have to track stolen and lost beasts 
for miles, and were therefore very good trackers. The story is 
told that one of these men was sent to tr.ack a stolim horse, but 
failed to follow it up. Ten months later, when in a different part 
of the countiy, he suddenly noticed the fresh spoor of this horse 
on the ground. He had remembered its appearance all that time. 
He at once followed it up and recovered it for his master. 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 
HOW TO TEACH DEDUCTION IN PKACTICE 

Read aloud a story in which a good umount of ohservaiion of 
details occurs, with consequent dcdiiclwns, such as in either the 
“ Memoirs *' or the “ Adventures of Shcrtock 

Then question the boys afterwards as to luhich details sir^geded 
certain solutions, to see that they really have grasficd the methodn 

Follow ttp ordinary tracks and deduce their niea?iiug. For 
examples of daily practice sec my hook of “ Aids to ScouUngd* 

Example of Practice in Deduction 

A simple deduction from signs noticed in my walk one morning 
on a stormy mountain path in Kashmir. 

Sign Observed. — Tree-stump, about three feet high, by the path. 
A stone about the size of a cocoanut lying near it, to which were 
sticking some bits of bruised walnut rind, dried up. Some walnut 
rind also lying on the stump. Further along the path, 30 yards 
to the south of the stump, were lying bits of walnut shell of four 
walnuts. Close by was a high sloping rock, alongside the path. 
The only walnut tree in sight W'as 150 yards north of the stump. 

At the foot of the stump was a cake of hardened mud which 
showed the impression of a grass shoe. 

What would you make out from those signs? My solution of 
it was this : 

A man had gone southward on a long journey along the path 
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two days ago carrying a load; and had rested at the rock while he 
ate walnuts. 

• My deductions were these : 

It was a man carrying a load, because carriers when they want 
to rest do not sit down, but rest their load against a sloping rock 
and lean back. Had he had no load, he would probably have 
sat down on the stump, but he preferred to go 30 yards further to 
where the rock was. Women do not carry loads there, so it was 
a jnan. Ilut he fir^t broke the shells of liis walnuts on the Iree- 
stumpr with the stone, having broi%ht them from the tree 150 
yards north. So he was travelling south, and he was on a long 
journey, as he was wearing shoes, and not going barefooted, as 
he would be if only strolling near his home. Three days ago 
there was rain, the cake of mud had been picked up while the 
ground was still avcI — but it had not beiai since rained upon, and 
was now dry. The waljiul rind was also dry, and confirmed the 
time that had clajr^ed. 

'I'hcrc is no imjDortant r.tory atfadicd to lliis, but it is just an 
examjilc of everyday practice ^YIlich sliould be carried out l)y 
scouts. 


GAMK.S AND COMPfiTmONS IN DKOIT TIONS 

Gel ^omc pcojlc K'/zo arc siraiircrs (0 the boys to ionic along as 
passers-by in the street or road, and Ui the boys separately notice 
all about them ; and after an interval ask each for a fall descrip- 
tion of each of the passers-by us to appearance, peculiar re- 
cognisable points, and ivhat he guesses his business to be; 
or let each hoy have hoo niinidcsf conversaiiou unth your friend, 
and try to find out what he can about him in that lime by question- 
ing and observation. 

Set a room or prepare a piece of ground with small sign 9, 
tracks, etc.^read aloud the story of the crime up to that point and 
let each boy or each patrol in turn cxauiinc i!:e scene for a given 
time, and then privately give each his solution of it. 

The very simplest, most elementary schemes should he givcfi at 
first and they can gradually be elaborated, h'oi in^iance, take a 
number of footmarks and spent matches by a tree, showing where a 
man had dijficiiUy in lighting his pipe, etc. 

For a more finished iherne take a mystery like that in 

Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes " called “ The Resident Patient,** 
Set a room to represent the patient's room where he was found 
hanging, with footprints of muddy boots on the carpet, cigar 
ends bitten or cut in the fireplace, cigar ashes, screw-driver and 
screws, etc. Put down a strip or ** stepping stones ** of stuff, 
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handkerchiefs, or paper on which the competitors shall walk {so 
as not to confuse existing tracks). Let each scout {or patrol) 
come in separately, and have three minutes in which to in* 
vesiigate. Then to go out and give injvis solution, written or 
verbal, half an hour later. 

Let one patrol make tracks by carrying out such a series as 
that which D* Artagnan elucidated. The other patrol then acts 
as detectives, and endeavours to unravel the mystery from the 
tracks and other sign. 

“Tback thk Assassin.”— The assassin escapes after having 
stabbed his victim, carrying in his hand the dripping dagger. 
The remainder, a miinUc later, start out to track him by the drops 
of blood (represented l)y Indian corn or peas) which fall at every 
third pace. ITis confederate (the iini])irc) tells him beforehand 
where to make for, and if he gets there without being touched by 
his pursuers, over eight miinites ahead of them, he wins. If they 
never reach his confederate, neither side wins. 

Play 

Any one of Sherlock llolnies' stories makes a good play. 

BOOKS TO READ 

“ PvTeinoirs of Sherlock Holmes.” 3s. 6d. and 6d. (postage 2d.). 

“Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” 3s. 6d. and 6d. (postage 
2d.). 

“The 'I’hinking Machine,” which contains a number of stories 
like Sherlock Holmes. Price 6s\ (Chapman & Hall.) 

“ Criminal Investigation,” by Dr. Gross. Edited by J. Adam. 
(Published by fiipecialist FresS| London.) 
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CHAPTER V 

WOODCRAFT 

or. 

Knowledge of Animals and Nature 
CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 14 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

now TO TKACn NATURAL Ill.STORY 

If in London take your scouts to the. Zooh^^ictd Gardcus and to 
Natural History Museum, South Kcnsiu^^Um. Take them to 
certain ammals on which yon arc prepared to lecture to them. 
About half a dozen ammals woiHd be qiulc cnom^h for one day. 

If in the cowitry, gel leave from a fimucr or carler to show the 
boys how to put on harness, etc., and how to feed and water the 
horse ; how he is shod, etc. IIozo to cah h hold vf a runaway ho7se 
in harness. How to milk a cow. 

Study habits of cows, rabbits, birds, water-voles, trout, etc., by 
stalking them and watching all that they do. 

Take your scotds to any menagerie, and explain the animals. 

STALKING 

As an aid to observation — How to hide yourself — How to learn 
Stalking — Games — Hooks on Stalking. 

At some manoeuvres lately, two hostile patrols of soldiers were 
approaching, looking for each other, till tlic ground between them 
became very open, and it seemed hopeless for a scout to cross it 
without being seen. However, a small ditch of about two feet 
deep and overgrown with bushes ran across part of the open 

f.tO 
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plain from the point where one patrol was lying hidden. They 
noticed two calves which came out on to the plain from the 
opposite side, and walked across the open till they got to the, 
end of this ditch, and here they stopped and separated and began 
browsing. 

A scout now started to make use of this ditch by crawling along 
it till he should get to the far end near the calves, and there he 
hoped to find some way of getting on furlher, or of at least peep- 
ing out and getting a nearer view of the possible position of the 
enemy. When about half-wa” along the ditch he was suddenly 
fired at by an enemy’s scout already there, in the ditch. 

When the umpire rode up and asked him liow he had got there 
without being seen, the hostile scout said that finding he could 
not reach the ditch without being seen if he went across the plain, 
he seized two calves whi^'h he bad found among the bushes where 
his patrol were hiding, and stepping bcLwi^en them, he drove the 
pair of them, by holding their tails, across to the ojicn ditch; h(M*e 
he let them go, and slid himself into the ditch without being 
noticed. 

How to Hide Yoiurself 

When you want lo observe wild animals you have to stalk 
them, that is, to creep up to them without their seeing or 
smelling you. 

A hunter when he is stalking wild animals keeps himself 
entirely hidden, so docs the war scout w^hen watching or looking 
for the enemy ; a policeman .docs not catch pickpockets by 
standing about in uniform w^atching for them ; he dresses like one 
of the crowd, and as often as -not gazes into a shop window 
and sees all that goes on behind him reflected as if in a looking- 
glass. 

If a guilty person finds himself being watched it puts him on 
his guard, while an innocent person becomes annoyed. So when 
you are observing a person, don’t do so by openly staring at them, 
but notice the details you w'ant to at one glance or two, and if 
you want to study them more, walk behind them ; you can learn 
just as much from a back view, in fact more than you can from a 
front view, and, unless they are scouts and look round frequently, 
they do not know that you arc observing them. 

War scouts and hunters stalking game always carry out two 
important things when they don’t Avant to be seen. 

One is — they take care that the ground behind them, or trees, 
or buildings, etc., are of the same colour as their clothes. 

And the other is — if an enemy or a deer is seen looking for 
them, they remain perfectly still without moving so long as he is 
there. 
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In that vray a scout, even thougli he is out in the open, will 
often escape being noticed. 

In choosing your background, consider the colour of your 
clothes ; thus, if you arc dressed in khaki, don’t go and stand in 
front of a whitewashed wall, or in front of a dark-shaded bush, 
liiit go where there is khaki-coloured sand or grass or rocks 
behind you— and remain perfectly .still. It will be very difficult 
for an enemy to di.stingui.sh you, even at a short distance. 

If you are in dark clothes, get among davk bushes, or in the 
shadow of trees or locks, but be tarefiil that the ground beyond 
youais also dark- - if there is light-coloured ground beyond the 
trees under which you are standing, for instance, you will stand 
out clearly deJined against it. 

If you are in red, iry and g(‘l against red brick buildings, or 
red earth or rocks, and so on. 

In making use of hills as look-out plac'cs be very careful not to 
.show yoiir.self on the lop or sky-line. That is the fault which a 
'IVncierfoot generally makes. 

It is (piite a lesson to waU li .i Zulu scout making use of a hill- 
toj) or rising ground as a look oul plnre llcj will crawl up on all 
fours, lying Hat in the gra.ss; on reaching the loj) ho will very 
slowly raise his head, inch by inch, till he can sc.e the view. If 
he sees the eiKiiiy on beyond, he will have a good look, and, if he 
thinks they are watching him, v/ill kccf) his head perfectly steady 
for an imiiicn.se time, hoping tliatlic will be mistaken for a slump 
or a Slone. If lie is not detected, he will very gradually lower his 
lu:id, inch by inch, into tlui grass again, and crawl (piictly away. 
Any fiuick or sudden inoveineat of the head on the skyline would 
be vciy liable to attiact attuntum, even at a considerable distance. 

At night i*j) as much as possible in low giound, ditches, etc., 
so that you are down in the dark, wliile an euciiiy who comes 
near ivill be vi.'sible to you oullined against the stars on4iighcr 
ground. 

Uy squatting low in the shadow of th.e bu.sh at night, .jind 
keeping quite still, I have let an enemy’s scout come and stand 
within three feet of me, so that when he turned his back towaitis 
me I was able to stand up where I was, and fling my arms round him. 

A point also to remember in keeping hidden while moving, 
especially at night, is to walk quietly; the thump of an ordinary 
man’s heel on the ground can be heard a good distance off, but 
a scout or hunter always v/alks lightly, on the ball of his foot, not 
on his heels; and this you should practise whenever you are 
walking, by day or by night, indoors as well as out, so that it 
becomes a habit with you — so as to walk as lightly and silently as 
possible. You will find that as you grow into it your power of 
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walking long distances will grow, you will not tire so soon as you 
would if clumping along in the heavy-footed manner of roost 
people. 

Remember always that to stalk a wild animal, or a good scout, 
you must keep down wind of him, even if the wind is so slight as 
to be merely a faint air. 

Before starting to stalk your enemy, then, you should be sure 
which way the wind is blowing, and work up against it. To find 
this out you should wet your tiiurnb all round with your tongue^ 
and then hold it up and see w^iich side feels coldest, or you can 
throw some liglit. dust, or dry grass or leaves in the air, and see 
which way they drift. 

The Red Indian scouts when they wanted to reconnoitre an 
enemy’s camp used to tie a wolfs skin on their backs and walk on 
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all fours, and, imitating the howd of a wolf, prowl round the camps 
at night. 

In Australia the natives stalk emus — which are great birds 
something like an ostrich — by putting an emu’s skin over them- 
selves, and wralking with body bent and one Irand held up to 
represent the bird’s licad and neck. 

American scouts, when peeping over a ridge or any place where 
their head might be seen against the sky-line, put on a cap made 
of wolfs-head skin with ears on it — so that they may be mistaken 
for a wolf, if seen. 

Our scouts also, when looking out among grass, etc., tie a string 
or band round their head, and stick a lot of grass in it, some up- 
right, some drooping over their face, so that their head is very 
invisible. 

When hiding behind a big stone or mound, etc., they don’t 
look over the top, but round the side of it 
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How to Teach Stalkinigr 

How to Teaeli Stalking 

Demonsirate the value of adapting colour of clothes to back- 
ground by sending out one boy about 500 yards to stand against 
different backgrounds in turn, till he gets one similar in colour 
to his own clothes. 

The rest of the patrol to watch and to notice how invisible he 
becomes when he gets a suitable background. Eg. a boy in a 
grey suit standing in front of dark hushes, etc., is quite visible — 
but becomes less so if he stands in front of a grey rock or house ; 
a boy fn a dark suit is very visible tfi a green field, hut not when 
he stands in an open doorway against dark interior shadow. 

Games in Stalking 
Scout Hunting 

One scout is given lime to go out and hide himself, the remainder 
then start to find him ; he wins if he is not found, or if he can gel 
back to the starting-point within a given lime without being 
touched. 

Dispatch Running 

A scout is told to bring a note into a certain spot or house from 
a distance within a given time : other hostile scouts are told to 
prevent any message getting to this place, and to liide themselves 
at different points to stop the dispatch carrier getting in with it. 

To count as a capture two scouts must touch the dispatch 
runner before he reaches the spot for delivering the message. 

Relay Race 

One patrol pitted against another to see who can get a message 
sent a long distance in shortest time by means of relays of runners 
(or cyclists). The patrol is ordered out to send in three successive 
notes or tokens (such as sprigs of certain plants), from a point, say, 
two miles distant or more. The leader in taking his patrol out to 
the spot drops scouts at convenient distances, who will then act 
as runners from one iiost to the next and back. If relays are 
posted in pairs, messages can be passed both ways. 

Stalking 

Instructor acts as a deer — not hiding, but standing, moving 
a little now and then if he likes. 

Scouts go out to find, and each in his own way tries to get up 
to him unseen. 

Directly the instructor sees a scout he directs him to stand up ^ 
as having failed. After a certain time the instructor calls “ Tim^** 
all stand up at the spot which they have reached, and the nearest 
wins. 


r 
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The same game may be played to test the scouts in stepping 
lightly — the umpire being blindfolded. The practice should pre- 
ferably be carried out where there are dry twigs lying about, and 
gravel, ^c. The scout may start to stalk the blind enemy at 
zoo yards’ distance, and he must do' it fairly fast — say in one 
minute and a half— to touch the blind man before he hears him. 

Stalking and Reporting 

The umpire places himself out in the open and sends each seput 
or pair of scouts away in different directions about half a inilc off. 
When he waves a flag, which is the signnl to begin, they all hide, 
and then proceed to stalk him, creeping up and watching all he 
does. When he waves the flag again, they rise, come in, and re- 
port each in turn all that he did, cither by handing in a written 
report or verbally, as may be ordered. 'Fhe umpire meantime has 
kept a look-out in each direction, and, every time he secs a scout, 
he takes two points off that scout’s score. He, on his part, per- 
forms small actions, such as sitting down, kneeling up, looking 
through glasses, using handkerchief, taking hat off for a bit, 
walking round in a circle a few times, to give scouts something to 
note and report about him. Scouts arc given three points for each 
act reported correctly. It saves lime if the umpire makes out a 
scoring card beforehand, giving the name of each scout, and a 
number of columns showing each act of his, and what mark that 
scout wins, also a column of deducted marks for exposing them- 
selves. 

BOOK ON STALKING 

“Deer Stalking.’ Jladniinton Library Serie nett. 

(Postage 4d.) 

“Spider and Fly” 

A bit of country or section of the town about a mile squ... 
selected as the web, and its boundciries described, and an hour 
fixed at which operations are to cease. 

One patrol (or half-[)atrol) is the “ spider,” which goes out and 
selects a place to hide itself. 

The other patrol (or half-patrol) goes a quarter of an hour later 
as the “ fly " to look for the “ spider." They can spread them- 
selves about as they like, but must tell their leader anything that 
they discover. 

An umpire goes with each party. 

If within the given time (say about two hours) the fly has not 
discovered the spider, the spider wins. The spiders write down 
the names of any of the fly patrol that they may see ; similarly 
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the flies write down the names of any spiders that they may see, 
and their exact hiding-place. 

The two sides should wear different colours, or be diflerently 
dressed one side in shirt-sleeves). 

Throwing the Assegai 

Target, a thin sack, lightly sluiTcd with straw, or a sheet of 
cardboard, or canvas stretched on a frame. 

Assegais to be made of wands, with weighted ends sharpened, 
or with iron arrow-heads on them. * 

Flag Raiding 

(from “Aids to Scouting,” is. Gale and Folden.) 

Two or more patrols on each side. 

Each side will form an outpost within a given tract of country 
to protect tlirce flags (or at iiiglit Ihiee lanterns two feet above 
ground), planted not less than 200 yards (100 yards at night) 
from it. The protecting outpost will be posted in concealment 
either all together or spread out in pairs. It will then .send out 
scouts to discover the enemy’s position. When these have found 
out where the outpost is, they try and creep round out of sight 
till they can get to the flags and bring them away to their own 
line. One scout may not take away mote than one flag. 

This is the general position of a patrol on such an outpost : — 


t 

t 

t 

■1 

t 

t 

Pair of Scouts. 

Pair of Scouts. 

a 

t 

Patrol Leader. 

P P P 

Fl.i-.. 

Pair of Scouts. 


Any scout coming within fifty yards of a stronger party will be 
put out of action if seen by the enemy ; if he can creep by with- 
out being seen it is all right. 

Scouts posted to watch as outposts cannot move from their 
ground, but their strength counts as double, and they may send 
single messengers to their neighbours or to their own scouting 
party. 

An umpire should be with each outpost and with each scouting 
patrol. 
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At a given hour operations wiU cease, and all will assemble at 
the given spot to hand in their reports. The following points 
might be awarded : — 


For each flag or lamp captured and brought in 5 points 

For each report or sketch of the position of the 

enemy’s outposts up to 5 points 

For each report of movement of enemy's scout- 
ing patrols 2 points 


The side which makes the biggest total wins. 


CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 15 

ANIMALS 

The Calling of Wild Animals — Animals — Buds — Reptiles — Fish 
— Insects — Practical Ins^rurtion about Animals — Games — 
Books to read. 

Scouis in many parts of the world use the calls of wild animals 
and birds for communicating with each other, especially at night 
or in thick bush, or in fog, etc , but it is also very useful to be 
able to imitate the calls if you want to watch the habits of the 



INDIAN GIIbY CAIllNG JACKALS. 


animals. You can begin by calling chickens ; or by talking to 
dogs in dog language, and you veiy soon And you can gi\e the 
angry growl or the playful giowl of a dog Owls, wood-pigeons, 
and curlews are very easily called. 

In India I have seen a certain tribe of gipsies who eat jackals. 
Now a jadkal is one of the most suspicious animals that lives, and 
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is very difficult to catch in a trap, but these gipsies catch them 
by calUng them in this way. 

Several men with dogs hide themselves in the grass and bushes 
round a small field. In the middle of this open place one gipsy 
imitates the call of the jackals calling to each other : he gets 
louder and louder till they seem to come together ; then they 
begin to growl and filially tackle each other ith violent snapping, 
snarling, and yelling, and at the same time he shakes a bundle of 
dried leaves, which sounds like the animals dashing about among 
gffiss and reeds. Then he flings Mmsclf down on the ground, 
and throws up dust in the air, so that he is completely hidden m it, 
still growling and fighting If any jackal is within sound of this, 
he comes tearing out of the junple, and dashes into the dust to 
join in the fight. When he finds a man thcic, he comes out 
again in a huxry , hut meantime the dogs have bren loosed from 
all sides, and they quickly catch him and kill him 

Mr William Long in his scry intcicstiiig hook, called "Beasts 
of the Field,” describes how he once c.illbd a moose The moose 
IS a very huge kind of stag, with an ugly, bulging kind of nose 
lie lives ill the forests of Noilh America and Canada, and is very 
hard to get near , and is pretty dangerous when he is angry 

Mr. Long was a a i anoe fishing when he heard a moose bull 
calling in the foiest — so just for fun he went ashore and cut a 
strip of bark off a birch tree and rolled it up into a cone or trumpet 
shape so as to make a kind of megaphone (nliout fifteen inches 
long, five inches w ide at the 1 irgei end, ind about an inch or tw'O 
at the mouthpiece) With this he proceeded to mutate the 
roaring grunt of the bull moose* The cficct was tiemendous; 
the old moose came tcaiing down and even came into the water 
and tried to get at him — and it was only by hard paddling that 
m the end he got away 

One of the best things in scouting is the hunting of big game 
— that 15, going after elephants, lion^, rhino, wild boar, deer, and 
those kind of animals; and a fellow hao to be a pretty good scout 
if he hopes to succeed at it 

You get plenty of excitement and plenty of danger too , and 
all that 1 have told >ou about observation and tracking and 
hiding yoursdf comes in here And in addition to these you 
must know all about animals and their habits and ways if you 
want to be successful. 

1 have said the " hunting ” or " going after big game is one of 
the best things in scouting ” I did not say shootmg or killing 
the game was the best part , for as you get to study animals you 
get to like them more and more, and you will soon find that you 
don’t want to kill them for the mere sake of lulling, and that the 
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more you see of them the more you see the wonderful work of 
God in them. 

All the fun of hunting lies in the adventurous life in the jungle^ 
the chance in many cases of the animal hunting instead of 
you hunting the animal, the interest of tracking him up, stalking 
him and watching all that he docs and learning his habits. The 
actual shooting the animal that follows is only a very small part 
of the fun. 

No scout should ever kill an animal unless there is some real 
reason fordoing so, and in tlfiit case he should kill it quickly and 
cfleclively, so as to give it as little pain as j)ossible. 

Xn fact many big-gamc hunters nowadays prefer to shoot their 
game with the camera instead of with the rifle — which gives just 
as interesting results — except when you and your natives are 
hungry, then you must, of course, kill your game. 

My brother was lately big game shooting in ICast Africa and 
had very good sport with the camera, living in the wilds, and 
tracking and .stalking and finally snap-shotting elephants, 
rhinoceros, and other big animals. 

One day he had crept up near to an elephant and liad set up 
his camera and had got his head under the cloth, focussing it, 
when his native cried, “ Look out, sir ! ” and started to run. 
My brother poked his head out from under the cloth and found 
a great elephant coming for him, only a few yards off. So he 
just pressed the button, and then lit out and ran too. The 
elephant rushed up to the camera, stopped, and seemed to 
recognise that it was only a camera after all, and smiling at his 
own irritability lurched off into Hie jungle again. 

Mr. Schillings* book “With Flashlight and Rifle in Africa** 
is a most interesting collection of instantaneous photos of wild 
animals, most of them taken by night by means of flashlight, 
which was set going by the animals themselves striking against 
wires which he had put out for the purpose. He got splendid 
photos of lions, hysenas, deer of all sorts, zebras, and other beasts. 
There is one of a lion actually in the air springing on to a buck. 

The boar is certainly the bravest of all animals ; he is the real 
“ King of Jungle,’* and the other animals all know it. If you 
watch a drinking pool in the jungle at night, you will see the 
animals that come to it all creeping down nervously, looking out 
in every direction for hidden enemies. But when the boar comes 
he simply swaggers down with his great head and its shiny tusks 
swinging f^om side to side ; he cares for nobody, but everybody 
cares for him ; even a tiger drinking at the pool will give a snarl 
and sneak quickly out of sight. 

I have often lain out on moonlight nights to watch the animals, 
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especially wild boarSi in the jungle ; and it is just as good fun as 
merely going after them to kill them. 

And 1 have caught and kept a young wild hoar and a young 
panther, and found them most amusing and interesting little 
beggars. The boar used to live in my garden, and he never 
became really tame, though I got him as a bal)y. 

He would come to me when I called him— but very warily; 
he would never cornc to a stranger, and a native he would “ go 
for " and try and cut him with his little tusks. 

• He used to practise the use ofiiis tusks while turning at full 
speed round an old tree stump in the garden, and he would gallop 
at this and round it in a figure of eight continuously for over five 
minutes at a time, and then fling himself down on his side pant- 
ing with his exertions. 

My, panther wa.s also a beautiful and delightfully playful beast, 
and used to go about with me like a dog ; but he was very un- 
certain in his dealings with strangers. 

1 think one gets to know more about animals and to understand 
them better by keeping them as pets at first, and then going and 
watching them in their wild natural life. 

Hut before going to study big game in the jungles everybody 
must study all animals wild and tame ai home. It would be a very 
good thing if every scout kcyiL some kind of animal, such as a pony 
or a dog, birds, or rabbits, or even live biiUcrflics. 

Every boy scout ought to know all about the tame animals 
which he sees every d:iy. You ought to know all about grooming, 
feeding, and watering a horse, about [lulling him into harness or 
taking him out of harness and putting him in the stable, and know 
when he is going lame and should not therefore he worked. 

And when you harness a horse 1 hope you will show more 
knowledge of the animal and more kindness towards him than do 
half the carriage coachmen in London— by not putting bearing 
reins on him. 

li.R.lI. the J^riiKX- of Wales was n'poiled some time ago to 
have said as follows : — 

“ When 1 am Kiiiij 1 shall make three laws : 

1. That no one shall cut pujipics' t.'iils, bcM'anso. it must hurt them so. 

2 . That there shall be no more sin in the country. 

3 . That nobody shall use bearing-reins, because they hurt the 

horses.” 

These laws not only show us that King Edward VIII will be 
a kind and humane monarch, but that he is far seeing, for the 
last one, at any rate, might well be a law of the country now. 

It is much needed. 
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Bearing reins are small extra reins which are hooked on to the 
horse’s back-pad to hold up his head. They are generally put on 
so tightly as to cause him pain the moment he drops his head at 
all ; when put on loosely they do not Bwse him to hold up his 
head, and therefore are not of any use 

There are no better drivers than tRe London cabbies and 
busmen, and they do not use bearing-reins, and their horses 
are more handy than those usually seen in carriages. 

Sometimes you sec them used on horses in heavy carts ; th^ 
are then called Hame-reini^' — but they are cruel on the^horse 
if tightly tied. A horse when pulling a heavy carl wants to lean 
forward with his head down, just as you or 1 would do when 
pulling a garden roller ; but this hame-rein pulls at the corners 
of his mouth and forces him to keep his head up. 



I saw lately a man in charge of a loaded cart whose horse was 
thus tied up. He wanted to get the cart through some heavy 
mud (it was on the new Mall from Buckingham Palace to Charing 
Cross) and the horse tried to lean forward to pull, but could not. 
The man beat him for not trying. The poor beast in his pain 
and terror reared up on his hind legs, and the man beat him 
again for “showing temper.” 

When I saw it 1 felt inclined to beat the man, but 1 went up 
and said I thought I could make the horse do it. The man 
grinned while I was undoing the hamc-reiii and said 1 should 
have to get another horse to do it then. But when the horse 
found his head free and I smacked him on the back, he flung the 
whole of his weight into the collar with his head well down, and, 
with both hind toes dug into the ground, he heaved the cart for- 
ward a few inches, and then again a few more, and not many 
seconds later had it all safe on the hard road. 


Animals i6i. 

Often you can help a horse struggling with a load on a slippery 
road by scattering a few handfuls of sand or ashes. Miss Lxsette 
Rest used to do this in London, and when she died she 1^ 
money for that purposj^ 

Other tame animals ipbndcrstand arc, of course, dogs. And 
a good dog is the very best companion for a scout, who need not 
think himself a really good scout till he has trained a young dog 
to do all he wants of him. It requires great patience and kind- 
ness, and genuine sympathy with tl^ dog. 

A Slog is the most liumaii of all animals, and therefore the 
best companion for a man. He is always courteous, and always 
ready for a game — full of humour, and very faithful and loving. 

Every scout who was present at tlie funeral of our late King 
Edward will remember the sadness of his little terrier Cassafp 
who followed the coffin. 

Of course a scoul who lives in the country has much better 
chances of studying animals and birds than in a town. 

Still, if you live in I^ondon there ate lots of difierent kinds of 
birds in the parks, ducks and waterfowl of rvciy kind, pelicans, 
vroodpigeons, woodpeckers, and most of the lOnglish birds; 
there is almost every animal under the sun to be seen alive in the 
Zoological Gardens, or stulTed and set up in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington — so that a Boy Scout in London 
ought to know as much about all animals as most people. And 
even in Leadcnhall Market you can sec ii number of different 
kinds of live animals for sale, as well as in the many animal 
shops about Ix)ndoji or any other big town. 

In other towns it is perhaps a nllle more difflcuU, but most of 
them have their Naturfil History Museum, whore a fellow can 
learn the appearance and names of many animals ; and you can 
do a lot of observing in the parks or by starting a feeding-box 
for birds at your own window. And, best of all, by going out 
into the country whenever you can gel a few hours for it by train, 
or bicycle, or on your own fiat feet, and there stalk such animals 
as rabbits, hares, water-rats, birds, fish, etc., and watch all they 
do, and get to know their different kinds and their names, and 
also what kind of tracks they make on the ground, their nests 
and eggs, and so on. 

If you are lucky enough to own a camera you cannot possibly 
do better than start making a collection of photos of animals 
and birds taken from life. Such a collection is ten times more 
interesting tlian the ordinary boy’s collection of stamps, or crests, 
or autographs, which any ass can accomplish by sitting at home 
and bothering other people to give. 

The' wild animals I shall talk of now are those which you find 
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in Great Britain. Any scouts who live in the Colonics or else- 
where must make up their own lists for themselves. 

As a scout you should study the hc'ij;)its of as many of these 
animals as you can : — 

Red Dccr Badgers Olters Hedgehogs 

Ilarcb Foxes Fallow Deer \V)les 

Kabbitb Mice Bats Sc|iiiriclb 

Rais Weasels Moles I^olecats 

^jSloalb 

Every animal is interesting to watch, and it is just as difhciilt 
to stalk a weasel as it is to stalk a lion. JCvcn the humble hedge- 
hog can be a lieio among animals. Here is a description of a 
fight between a hedgehog and a vi[)cr by Mr. ATillais in his book 
on the “ Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland. '* (Mammals 
mean animals that have “ Maminas ” - that is, they arc born alive, 
nbt like chickens in eggs, that have to be hatched ; birds arc not 
mammals.) 

Everyone knows that the hedgehog is a swc*rn cncMny of rep- 
tiles in general, and of the vijier in particular ; but few, perhaps, 
are aware in what way lie overcomes so dangc*ious an enemy. 

“ My keeper was going his rounds this .summer in a wood 
which was infc.sled by vi])er.s w’hen bo e.spiod an enormoii.s one 
asleep in the sun. Ife was on the point of killing it with a 
charge of shot when he perceived a hedgehog coming cautioii.sly 
over the moss and noiselessly approacliing the reptile. He then 
witnessed a curioL.s sight. As soon as the hedgehog was within 
reach of liis prey he seized it by the tail with his teeth and as 
quidc as thought rolled himself into n hall. '^I’he viper, awakened 
hy=the pain, at once turned and made a terrific ilart at him. The 
bMgelhog did not >vincc. The viper, inliiriatcd, extends itself, 
lii^es and twists in fearful contortions. In five minutes it is 
ciPfered with blood, its moutli one large wound (from the spines 
of the hedgehog), and it lies exhausted on the ground. 

A few more starts, and then a last convulsive agony, and it 
expires. 

“ Wlien the hedgehog perceived that it was quite dead Jic let 
go his hold and i]uietly unrolled himself, lie was just about to 
begin his meal and de\our the reptile, when the sight of my keeper, 
wlio had approached during the struggle, alarmed him, and he 
rolled himself up again till the man had retreated into the wood.” 

We arc apt to think tliat all animals arc guided in their con- 
duct by instinct, that is, by a sort of idea that is born in them. 
For instance, we imagine that a young otter swims naturally 
directly he is put into water, or that a young deer runs away 
from a man from a natural inborn fear of him. 
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Mr. W. Long, in his book “ School of Ihe Woods,” shows that 
animals largely owe their cleverness to their mothers, who teach 
them while yet young. Thus he has seen an otter carry two of 
her young upon her back into the water, .iiiJ, after swimming 
.about for a little while, she sudilcnly dived from under them, and 
left them struggling in the wati:r. Ihit she rose near them and 
helped them to swim back to the shore. In this way she gradu- 
ally taught them to swim. 

^ I once saw a lioness in East Africa sitting with her four little 
cubs all in a row watching me a^)proaching her. She looked 
exactly as though she were leaching her young ones how to act 
ill the case of a man coming. 

She was evidently saying to them, “ Now, cubbies, I want you 
all to notice what a white man is like. Then, one by one, you 
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must jump up and skip away, with a whisk of your tail. The 
moment you arc out of sight in the long grass you must creep and 
crawl till you have got to leeward (down ■^\ind) of him; then 
follow him, always kecjiing him to windwaid, so that you can 
smell whereabouts lie is, and lie* cannot find you.’* 

In “ '^riio School of the Woods ” Long writes : 

“Watch, say, a crowd’s nest. One day you will see the mother 
bird standing near the nest and stretching her wings over her 
little ones. Presently the young stand up and stretch their 
wings in imitation. 'I'hat is the first lesson. 

“ Next day, perhaps, you w'ill s:;e the old bird lifting herself to 
tip-toe and holding herself there by vigorous Happing. Again the 
young imitate, and soon learn that their wings are a power to 
sustain them. Next day you may see both parent birds passing 
from branch to branch about the ne.si, aided by their wings in the 
long jumps. The little ones join and play, and lo ! they have 
learned to fly without even knowing that they were being taught.” 

Birds 

A man who studies birds is called an ornithologist. Mark 
Twain, the arousing yet kind-hearted American writer, sdys: 
“ There are fellow's w'ho wTite books about birds and love them 
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SO much that they’ll go hungry and tired to find a new kind of 
bird — and kill it. 

“ They are called ‘ ornithologers.’ 

I could have been an ' ornithologcr ’ hnyself, because I always 
loved birds and creatures. And 1 started out to learn how to be 
one. I saw a bird sitting on a dead Jimb of a high treCi singing 
away with his head tilted back and his moutli open — and before 
I thought I fired my gun at him ; his sor\g stopped all suddenly, 
and he fell from the brandy limp like a rag, and 1 ran and 
picked him up — and he was dead : his body was warm ih my 
hand, and his head rolled about this way and that, like as if his 
neck was broke, and llierc was a wJiite skin over his eyes, and 
one drop of red blood sparkled on ilu; side of his head — and — 
laws! 1 couldn’t see nothing for the; tears. 1 liaven’t ever mur- 
dered no creature since then that warn’t doing me no harm — and 
I ain’t agoing to neither.” 

A good scout is generally a good ornitlKiloger,” as Mark 
Twain calls him. 'J'hat is to .say, he likes stalking birds and 
watching all that they do. lie discovers, by watching them, 
where and how they build Iheir nests. 

He does not, like the ordinary boy, want to go and rob 
them of their eggs, but he likes to watch how they hatch out their 
young and teach them to feed themselves and to fly. He gets to 
know every species of l)ird by its call and by its way of flying ; 
and he knows which birds remain all the year round and which 
only come at certam sea.sons; and what kind ot food they like 
best, and how tliey change their jjluniage ; what sort of nests they 
build, where they build them, and what the eggs are like. 

There are 177 difl'erent kinds of birds in Great Britain. Here 
are some of the commoner birds which a scout should know by 
sight and sound : 


Woodpigeon 

Heron 

Jackdaw 

Pheasant 

Wren 

Kook 

Parlridge 

Wagtail 

Crow 

Grouse (Scotland) 

Swallow 

Raven 

Cuckoo 

Martin 

Thrush 

Skylark 

WooclptM'kcr 

Blackbird 

Snipe 

(;ull 

Til 

Wild duck 

Tern 

Finch 

Plover 

Owl 

Woodcock 

Wild goose 

Hawk 

Curlew 

Robin 

Falcon 

Kingfisher 

Starling 

Moorhen 



A good deal of natural history can even be studied by keeping 
birds in your houses, or watching them in your neighbourhooc^ 
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especially if you feed them daily in winter. It is interesting to 
note, for instance, their different ways of singing, how some sing 
to make love to the hen birds, while others, like the bam-door 
cock, crow or sing to challenge another to fight. A herring gull 
makes an awful ass of himself when he tries to sing and lo show 
himself off to the ladies, and an old crow is not much better. 
Then it is interesting to watch how the young birds hatch out: 
some appear naked, with no feathers, and their eyes shut and 
•their mouths open. Others, with fluffy kind of feathers all over 
them, are full of life and eneigy. * Young moorhens, for instancei 
swim as soon as they come out of the egg ; young chickens start 
running about and hunting flies within a very few minutes; while 
a young sparrow is useless for days, and has to be fed and coddled 
by his parents. 

There are over forty different kinds of birds which visit England 
from abroad, especially from India and Africa, at certain times of 
the year, chiefly in April, such as the sand martin, swallow, house 
martin, nightingale, hobby falcon, cuckoo, corncrake, and swift. 

A good many birds are almost dying out in Great Britain, 
because so many boys bag all their #'ggs when they find their nests. 

Bird's-nesting is very like big game shooting — you look out in 
places that, as a Imnter, you know arc likely places for the birds 
you want; you watch the birds fly in and out and you And the 
nest. But do not then go and destroy tlic nest and take all the 
eggs. If you are actually a collector take one egg and leave 
the rest, and, above all, don't pull the nest about, otlicrwise the 
parent birds will desert it, and all those eggs, which might have 
developed into jolly young bir&s, will be wasted. 

Far belter than taking the eggs is to take a photo, or make 
a sketch of the hen sitting on her nest, or to make a collection of 
pictures of the diflerent kinds of nests made by the different kinds 
of birds. 

Aberdeen, in Scotland, is supposed to be specially well off for 
skylarks for the following reason. 

A few years ago there came a very severe gale and snowstorm 
late in March, and all the high ground inland was so buried under 
snow and ice that the birds were all driven to the lower land near the 
coast. The flelds by the seashore were covered witli them. 

Numbers of people went out to catch them with birdlime, nets, 
snares, and guns. Large numbers were taken alive to be sent 
to market in London and other towns. 

One gentleman found a man selling a big cage full of them. 
They were crowded up to a fearful extent, and all fluttering with 
terror at their imprisonment, struggling over each other In their 
frantic desire to escape. He f6lt so sorry for them that he l^QUght 
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the whol6 lot, and took them to his warehouse, where he was able 
to give them plenty of room and food and water. 

Then he offered to buy all the larks that were being captured for 
the market at market prices. In this«way he received over a 
thousand ; and these lie put in a big room, where they had com- 
parative freedom and plenty of food. It is said that the noise of 
their singing in tlic morning was almost deafening, and crowds of 
birds used to gather over the house to hear them. 

At last the bad weather passed off, the sun shone out again, and 
the fields became green and Might, and then the kind man* who 
had housed the birds opened the windows of the room and all the 
birds flew out in a happy crowd, chirping and singing as they 
mounted into the bright warm air or fluttered off to the adjoining 
fields and woods. And there they built their nests and hatched 
out their young, so that lo-day the song of the lark is to be heard 
everywhere round Aberdeen. 

Through ignorance of natural history many keepers and others 
see no difference between sparrow-hawks, merlins, and kestrels, 
and destroy all of them as mischievous to game. Sparrow-hawks 
and merlins do, no doubt, kill young game, but a kestrel hardly 
evoi', if ever. Ife lives principally on field mice. You can tell 
him by his flight — he spends much of his time hovering in the 
air, looking out with his sharp eyes for a mouse upon which to 
swoop down. The sparrow-hawk flits in and out round rocks and 
over fences, hoping thus to come on prey hy surprise. The merlin 
is a very small but very plucky little hawk, and hunts down his 
prey by fast flying. 

Keptiles a&d Fishes 

The more usual reptiles in Great Britain are : — 


Grass Snake Toad 

Viper Lizard 

Frog 

The commoner fishes are : — 

Trout Dace Pike 

Grayling Chub Minnow 

Perch Bream Salmon 

Roach 


and a number of sea fish. 

Every scout ought to be able to fish in order to get food for 
himself. A tenderfoot who starved on the bank of a river full 
of fish would look very silly, yet it might happen to one who 
had never learnt to catch fish. 

And fishing brings out a lot of the points in scouting, especially 
if you fish with a fly. To be successful you must knew a lot 
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about the habits and ways of the fish, what kind of haunt he 
frequents, in what kind of weather he feeds and at what time 
of day, which kind of food he likes best, how far olT he can see 
you, and so on. Without knowing these you can fish away 
untd you are blue in the face and never catch one. 

A fish generally has his own particular haunt in the stream, 
and when once you discover a fish at home you can go and creep 
near and Avatch all that he docs. 

Tlien you have to be able to tic very special knots with delicate 
*gut, .which is a bit of a pu/zlcr tB any boy whose fingers arc all 
thumbs. 

And you have to have infinite patience ; your line gets caught 
up in bushes and reeds, or your clothes — or when it can't find 
any other body it tics itself up in a knot round itself. ^Vell, it's 
no use getting angry with it. 'I’herc are only two things to do 
— the first is to grin a smile, and the secf)nd is to set to Avork very 
leisurely to undo it. Then ycai will have loads of disappoint- 
ments in losing fish through the line breaking, or other mishaps; 
but remember those are Avliat happen to everyl)ody Avhen they 
begin fishing, and are the troubles that in the end make it so very 
enjoyable Avlien you have got over them. 

And Avlicn you catcl\ your fish do as 1 do — only keep those you 
specially Avant for fijod or as sf>edniejis ; [uit back the others 
the moineiit you have landed them. The prick of the hook in 
their leathery moulb does not hurt them for long, and they 
SAviui off cpiile lia])pily to enjoy life in theiv Avaler again. 

If you use a dry fly, th.it is, keeping your fly sitting on top 
of the Avater in.'ilead ol sunk uixler the surface, you liave to really 
stalk your lish, just as you Avould deer or any other game, for 
a trout is very sharp-eyed and shy. 

You can also catch lish by netting, or, as scouts often have to 
do, by spearing them Avith a very sharp three-pronged spear. I 
have done it many a time, but it reiiuires practice to be successful. 

A scout, of course, has to look at animals of all sorts, partly 
with an eye to their being useful to him sometime or another 
for food. Reptiles don't look tempting as food, but, once you 
have tasted frogs’ legs nicely cooked you will Avant more of them. 

I believe that fried snake, like fried cel, is not half bad. 

I have eaten the huge kind of li/ard called an iguana. He 
had his head and tail c:uL ofT to enable him to go into the cooking 
pot, and when he Avas boiled and put on the table he looked 
exactly like a headless baby Avitli his arms and legs and little 
hands. And Avlicn Ave ate lizin he tasted just like a baby, too. 
Well — you know Av'hat a baby tastes like — sort of soft chicken 
flavoured with violet poAvder ! 
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As far as snakes go there are not, fortunately, many poisonous 
ones in England — only the viper is poisonous. It is differently 
marked from other snakes, having a black V or arrow-head mark 
on its head and a dark zigzag line along its back. It is generally 
dark brown in colour. The viper is sometimes called adder. 

Of course a scout ought to know about snakes, because in 
almost all wild countries you come across plenty of them and 
many of them dangerous. 

They have a horrid knack of creeping into tents and under 
blankets, or into boots. Youtwill always notice an old l^nd' 
in camp before he turns in at night look very carefully through 
his blankets, and in the morning before putting on his boots 
he will carefully shake them out. I even hnd myself doing it 
now in my bedroom at home, just from habit. 

Snakes don’t like crawling over anything rough as a rule ; so 
in India you often construct a kind of path, made of sharp, jagged 
stones, all round a house to prevent snakes crawling into it 
from the garden. 



A Viper (or Adder) liah tins marking on his head and neck ; 
other snakes have none — in Great Britain. 


And on the prairie huaters lay a hair rope on the ground in a 
circle round their blankets. « 

A hair rope has so many tiny spikes sticking out of it that it 
tickles the snake’s tummy to such an extent he cannot go over it. 

I used to catch snakes when I was at school by using a long 
stick with a small fork at the end of it. When I saw a snake I 
stalked him, jammed the fork down on his neck, and then tied 
him up the stick with strips of old handkerchief, and carried him 
back to sell to anybody who wanted a pet. But they are not 
good things to make pets of as a rule, because so many people have 
a horror of them, and it is not fair, therefore, to have them about 
in a house where servants or others might get frightened by them. 

Poisonous snakes carry their poison in a small kind of bag 
inside their mouths. They have two fangs or long pointed teeth, 
which are on a kind of hinge ; they lie flat along the snake’s 
gums till he gets angry and wants to kill something ; then they 
stand on end, and he dives his head forward and strikes them 
into his enemy. As he does so the poison passes out of the 
poison bag, or gland as it is called, into the two holes in your 
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skin made by the fangs. This poison then gets into the veins 
of the man who has been bitten and is carried by the blood all 
over the body in a few seconds, unless steps are at once taken to 
stop it by sucking the wound and binding the veins up very 
tightly. It does no harm when swallowed. 

Insects 

Insects are very interesting animals to collect, or to watch, or 
to photograph. 

* Also for a scout who fishes, orsstudics birds or reptiles, it is 
most important that he should know a certain amount about the 
insects which are their favourite food at different times of the 
year or different hours of the day. 

.The usual insects about which a scout ought to know something 

Moths Gnats Beetles 

Grasshoppers Ants Spiders 

Glow-worms liuttcrflics Lice 

Bees and Wasps 

About bees alone whole books have been written — for they 
have wonderful powers in making their honeycomb, in finding 
their way for mi^es — sometimes as far as six miles — to find the 
right kind of flowers for giving them the sugary juice for making 
honey, and getting back with it to the hive. 

They are quite a model community, for they respect their 
queen and kill their unemployed. 

Then some insects are useful as food. Ants make a substitute 
for salt. Locusts — a big kind of grasshopper— arc eaten in India 
and South Africa. We were very glad to get a flight or two 
of them over Mafcking. When they settled on the ground we 
went, and, with empty sacks, beat them down as they tried to 
rise. They were then dried in the sun and pounded up and 
eaten. 

HINTS FOR INSTRUCTOR 
TRACTICES 

Set your scouts to find out by observation, and to report on 
such points ns these : 

In Country : How does a wild rabbit dig his hole ? When a 
lot of rabbits are alarmed does a rabbit merely run because the 
others do, or docs he look round and see what fs the danger before 
he goes, too ? 

Does a woodpecker break the hark away to get at insects on a 
tree trunk, or docs he pick them out of holes, or how does he get 
at them ? 

Does a troui when disturbed by people passing along the bank 
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go Up or down stream ? Does he go away altogether or return 
to his Uace ? How long does he stay away ? etc. 

In Town : Make your scouls go out and report if they see a 
lame horse, or one with collar gall, or sore mouth, or tight bearing 
rein. 

Patrol to make a beehive or two, and pul in queen bees or 
swarms, and start bee- farming for profit. 

Scouts make lures, traps, snares, etc., and set them (not on 
preserved ground) to catch birds and animals for food. 

For tests for Stalkers’ Badge sec page 35. 

Lion Hunting 

A lion is represented by one scout, who goes out with tracking 
irons on his feet, and a pocketful of corn or peas, and six lawn- 
tennis balls or rag balls. He is allowed half an hour’s start, and 
then the patrol go after him, following his spoor, each armed with 
one tennis ball with which to shoot him when they find him. 
The lion may hide or creep about or run, just as he feels inclined, 
but whenever the ground is hard or very greasy he must drop a 
few grains of corn every fe>v yards to show the trail. 

If the hunters foil to come up lo him neither wins the game. 
When they come near to his lair the lion fires at them with his 
tennis balls, and the moment a hunter is hit he must fall nut 
dead and cannot throw his tennis ball. If the lion gets hit by 
a hunting tennis ball he is wounded, and if he: gels wounded 
three times he is killed. 

Tennis balls may only be fired once ; they cannot be picked 
up and fired again in the same fig\u. 

Each scout must collect and hand in his tennis balls after the 
game. In winter, if there is snow, this game can be played 
without tracking irons, and using snowballs instead of tennis 
balls. 

BOOKS TO READ 

“Animal Artizans,” by C. J. Cornish. 6s. 6d. nett. Postage 4d. 
(Longmans.) 

“ Every Boy’s Book of British Natural History,” by W. P. Westall. 
Price 3s. 6d. (Pub. Religious Tract Society, London.) 

“’Woodcraft for Scouts.” By Owen Jones and Marcus Woodward. 
IS. nett. (Postage, 3d.) 

“ Duty,” by S. Smiles. (Chap. XIII, XIV.) 2s. nett. 

“A Year with Nature,” by Wcslall. Price ros. 6d. Giving the 
habits of animals and birds of the British Isles according Lo the 
months. 

“ Beasts of the Field,” by William J. Long. 7s. 6cl. nett. Post 4d. 

“ Countryside,” weekly, Illustrated, id. 

“ Wild Sports of the Highlands,” by C. St. John. 3s. 6d. (Murray.) 
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“1 Go A- Walking through Lanes and Meadows.” Photos and 
short account of English birds. Rev. C. Johns. 3s. 6d. nett. 
Postage 3d. (Foulis.) 

“The Jungle Book,” by Rudyard Killing. Price. 6s. 

“Jock of the Biishvcld,” by .Sir Percy Fitz Patrick. A story of big 
game hunting in S. Africa, and the active part that “Jock” the terrier 
played in it. Price 3s. (Longmans.) 

Flay 

“ The Wild Animal Play/' by Mrs. E. Thompson Seton. A 
musical play, in which the parts o| I^obo, Waahb, and Vixen are 
taken by boys and girls. Price 6d. (Doublcday, New York.) 

CAMP FIRE YARN. No. i6 

PLANTS 

Trees and their leaves — Eatable Plants — Practices and games 
connected with Plants — Books about Plants 

Trees 

Although they arc not animals, trees are things about which 
scouts should know something. Very often a scout lias to de- 
scribe country /hicli he has seen, and if ho .says it is “well 
wooded,” it would often be of great importance that the reader 
of his report should know what kind of trees the woods were 
composed of. 



For instance, if the wood were of fir or larch trees it would 
mean you could get poles for building bridges ; if it were palm 
trees you know you could get cocoanuts (or dates if they were 
date palms), and the palm juice for drinking. Willow trees 
mean water close by. 

Or if pine woods or sugar bush or gum trees it would mean 
lots of good fuel. And he must know a poplar tree by sight, 
so as not to use poplar wood in camp if there are any old scouts 
present — they have a superstition that poplar brings bad luck. 
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A scout should therefore make a point of learning the 
and appearances of the trees in his country. 

He should get hold of a leaf of each kind and compare it 
with the leaf on the tree; and then get to know the general 
shape and appearance of each kind of tree, so as to be able to 
recognize it at a distance — and not only in summer, but also in 
winter. 

Horse chestnut is not so called because horses like the chest- 
•nuts, but because it has on the hs^k of its smaller branches small 
marks like horse-shoes, with all tne nails in them. 



The common trees in Great Britain which a scout should I 


by sight arc : 

Oak 

Poplar « 

Holly 

Beech 

Elm 

Pine 

Horse 

Birch 

riane 

Sycamore 

Chestnut 

Spanish 

Cedar 

Larch 

Ash 

Chesti 

Fir 

Willow 

Lime 

Walnut 


Plants 

But especially you ought to know what kinds of plants are 
useful to you in providing you with food. Supposing you were 
out in a jungle without any food, as very often happens ; if you 
knew nothing about plants you would probably die of starvation, 
or of poisoning, from not knowing which fruit or roots were 
wholesome and which dangerous to eat. 

There are numbers of berries, nuts, roots, barks, and leaves 
that are good to eat. 

The same with crops of different kinds of corn and se^, 
vegetable roots, and even grasses and vetches. Seaweed is much 
eaten in Ireland (Sloke) and Scotland. Certain kinds of moss 
are also used as food. 
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HINTS FOR INSTRUCTOR 

PRACTICES 

Take Old scoots to get specimens of loaves, fruits, or blossoms 
of various trees, skrtAs, etc., and observe the shape and nature 
of the tree both in summer and in winter. 

Collect leaves of different trees ; let scoids make tracings of them 
and write the name of the tree on each. 

In the country make scotUs examine crops in alt stages of 
their growth, so that they kno'L pretty well by sight what kind of 
crop is coming up. 

Start gardens, if possible, either a patrol garden or individual, 
scouffs garden. Let them grow flowers and vegetables for profit 
to pay for their equipment, etc. 

Show all the wild plants which may he made use of for food. 

Games 
Plant Race 

Start off your scouts, cither cycling or on foot, to go in any 
direction they like, to get a specimen of any ordered plant, say 
a sprig of yew, a shoot of ilex, a horseshoe mark from a chestnut 
tree, a briar rose, or something of that kind, whichever you may 
order, such as will tax their knowledge of plants and will test 
their memory as to where they noticed one of Ih.e kind required, 
and will also make them quick in getting there and back. 

BOOKS TO READ 

“ School Gardening,” by W. E. Watkins. 2 s. 6d. (Philip & Son.) 

Play 

The Diamond Thief 
{Best performed in the open air and in dumb show.) 

A party of prospectors have been out into the wild country 
in South Africa and have found a magnificent diamond. They 
are now making their way back to civilization with it. Horse- 
sickness has killed off their horses^ and so they arc doing their 
journey on foot, carrying their blankets, food, and cooking-pots. 

As the heat of the day comes on they camp for the day, mean- 
ing to push on again at night. They rig up blanket-tents and 
light fires and cook their food, weave mattresses, sing songs of 
liome, play cards, etc. The diamond is taken out of the sardine 
tin in which it is kept for all to look at and admire. It is then 
put carefully back. The box is placed out in the open where it 
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can be seen, and one man is told ofT as sentry to guard it. The 
remainder have their food, and then gradually lie down to sleep. 
When the camp is all still the sentry gets tired of standing, and 
presently sits down and begins to nod. 

While he is dozing the diamond thief sneaks into sight, creeps 
near to the camp, and crouches, watching the sleeping man; 
when the sentry wakes up for a moment with a start the thief 
crouches flat. 

• Eventually the sentry reclines and goes to sleep. Inch by 
inch* the thief creeps up, till he stealllnly removes the sentry’s 
gun (or pistol) out of his reach ; then he swiftly glides up to the 
diamond box, seizes it, and sneaks quietly away without being 
discovered, dodges about, walks backwards, and wipes out his 
tracks as he goes in order to confuse pursuers. 

The leader w'akcs with a yawn, and, looking round, starts when 
he sees there is no sentry standing about. He springs up, rushes 
to the sleeping sentry, shakes him up, and asks him where is the 
diamond. Sentry wakes up confused and scared. Remainder 
wake and crowd angrily together, threatening and questioning 
the sentry. 

Then one su<klenly sees the footprints of the thief ; he follows 
in jerks of a few paces along the trail ; the rest follow and help 
to pick it up, first one and then another finding it, till they go off 
the scene. 'Fhc leader is about to follow them when he slops 
and waves them onwvird, and then turns back to the sentry, who 
is standing stupefied. He hands him a pistol, and hints to him 
that, having ruined his friends by his faithlessness, he may as 
well shoot himself. The Icac^er then turns to follow the rest, 
looking about for them. A shout is heard in the distance just 
as the guilty sentry is putting the ])islol to his head. The leader 
slops him from shooting himself, and both stand listening to 
shouts in the distance. 

Remainder of the men return, bringing in with them the thief 
and the diamond all safe. 

They then sit round in a semicircle, the leader on a mound 
or box in the centre, with the diamond in front of him. The 
thief, standing with arms bound, is tried and condemned to be 
shot. He goes away a few paces and sits down v/ith his back to 
the rc.st and thinks over his past life. 

They then try the sentry, and condemn him as a punishment 
for his carelessncs.s to shoot the thief. 

All get up. They start to dig a gr.Tve. When ready the thief 
is made to stand up, his eyes are bound. The sentry takes a 
pistol and shoots him. Remainder then bring a blanket and lift 
the dead man into it and carry him to the grave — to th#opposite 
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side from the audience, so that everyone can see the body ” 
lowered into the grave. They then withdraw the blanket, fill in 
the grave, and trample the earth down. All shake hands with the 
sentry to show that they foigive him. » 

They then pack up camp and continue their journey with the 
diamond. 

Or another alternative is to hang the thief on a tree and to 
leave him hanging. 

At the foot of the tree which is to form the gallows dig a small 
trench beforehand; carefully c^^nceal it with grass, etc., and hide 
in it a dummy figure made to look as much as possible like the 
scout who is to be hanged. 

When the prisoner is taken to execution, make him lie down to 
be pinioned close to this trench. While the scouts are busy 
round him in binding him and putting on the noose, they of course 
substitute the dummy for the real boy, who then slides into the 
ditch and hides there. 

N.B. — The grave is managed thus. A hole must be previously 
prepared near to the edge of the arena. I'hen a tunnel is made 
by which the " corpse ” can creep out of the grave and get away 
underground. This is done by digging a trench and roofing it 
with boards or hurdles and covering it over with earth and turf 
^ain, so that the audience will not notice it. The grave, too, 
is made in the same way, but shallower and partly filled up with 
sods ; the diggers remove the top earth, then, hidden by the rest 
crowding round, they remove the board and pile up the sods on 
the surface. As soon as the corpse is lowered into the grave he 
creeps away down the tunnel, and so goes off the scene. The 
diggers throw in some earth, jump down and trample it, then pile 
up the sods on top till they make a nice-looking grave. 

The whole thing wants careful rehearsing beforehand, but 
is most effective when well done, especially if accompanied by 
sympathetic music. 

It is a good thing to use for an open air show to attract a 
crowd when raising funds for your troop. 




CHAPTER VI 


ENDURANCE FOR SCOUTS 

Or, How to be Strong: 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

HOW TO HELP IN A GREAT NATIONAL WORK 

Recent reports on the deterioration of our race ought to act as 
a warning to be taken in time, before it goes too far. 

One cause which contributed to the downfall of the Roman 
Empire was the fact that the soldiers fell away from the standard 
of their forefathers in bodily strength. 

Our standard of height in the Army was 5 ft. 6 in. in 1845 ; 
it was FOUR INCHES less in 1895. In 1900 forty-four men in 
every thousand recruits weighed under 7 st. 12 lb, ; in 1905 
this deficiency had increased to seventy-six per thousand. 

In 1908 ot/r recruits were two inches below the standard 
height of men of their age, viz. eighteen to nineteen, and six 
pounds under the average weight. 

Three thousand men were sent home from the South African 
War on account of bad teeth. 

Reports on school children, made by the London County 
Council, show that out of 700 examined only 20 had sound teeth, 
323 had more than five teeth decayed. 

The Board of Education Report, 1910, shows that the number 
of children with badly decayed teeth increases per 4 per cent at 
the age of 7 to 75 per cent at the age of 13 to 14 years. 

Out of 1,521 examined for adenoids in the throat 29 per cent 
had enlargements, 10 per cent required operation. Out of 1,000 ' 
boys of thirteen, sons of rich or well-to-do persons, examin^ by 
Dr. Clement Dukes, 526 had knock-knees, 445 had curvature of 
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the spine^ 329 flat feeU 126 pigeon-breasts — aU preventable de- 
formities. In this case, however, the teeth were well cared for. 

Deafness from adenoids and weak eyesight are also very 
prevalent among them. 

Dr. Wright Thomson, in the British Medical Journal,^' 
September i/fih, 1907, shows how town children suffer gfreaily 
from defective sight, which might be to a great extent remedied 
by special exercises for the eyes and by good feeding. 

The Board of Education Report for 1910 shows that approxi- 
maiely 10 per cent of the sofiool children suffer from defective 
eyesigld, and 5 per cent suffer from defective hearing. 

The report [see Blue Bonk C. D. 3,6'^7J of T907 on the school 
children of Glasgow showed their average weight ami height were 
very much below the standard ; and these varied almost exactly 
according to the number of rooms occupied by the family, that 
is, according to the air space available. 

These and the many similar reports show that much pre- 
ventable deterioration is being allowed to creep in among the 
rising generation, largely owing to ignorance on the part of 
parents and of the children themselves. 

Then there is also prevalent a great amount of illness result- 
ing from self-abuse and venereal disease, as well as from drink. 
Also much pauper over-population due to want of self-restraint 
on the part of men and ivonicn. 

The training of Boy Scouts woidd he therefore incomplete if 
it did not endeavour to help in remedying these evils. Some 
idea is much needed among boys of their personal hygiene. li 
has been stated on good authority that half our losses in the 
Boer War from sickness might have been avoided had our men 
and officers had any knowledge of personal care of their health. 

No doubt it is the same in peace time, as numbers of men 
are thrown out of work by sickness, which might he avoided if 
they knew how to look after themselves, and took reasonable pre- 
catUio^ts. Sir Victor Horsley computes that the nation loses 
annually 20 million weeks of work through sickness, and 60,000 
workers by premature death. 

Total abstainers suffer 6-4 weeks sickness; non-abstainers 
10-9 weeks. 

Since most of these cases of physical decay are preventable, 
they open to instructors a field for doing a work of national 
value. 1 venture to hope that they will therefore make a special 
feaiureof theinstruciionsuggesfcdinihcthrec followingcamp yarns. 

For these reasons the f Mowing chapter suggests the instruction 
of boys in being PERSONALLY RESPONSIBLE for their 
own Strength, Health, and Sanitary Surroundings. 
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CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 17 

HOW TO GROW STRONG 

N^cd for Scouts to be stroni' — Exercises — Oire of Body — 
Nose — Ears — J^yes — Teeth — Nails — Practices 

A Scout’s Endurance 

A scK)UT lay sick in hospital in IneSa with that most fatal disease 
called cholera. The doctor told the native man in attendance 
on him that the only chance of saving his life was to violently 
warm up his feet and keep the blood moving in his body by 
constantly rubbing him. 'fhe moment the doctor’s back was 
turned the native gave up rubbing and sejuatted down to have 
a quiet smoke. 'Phe poor patient, though he could not speak, 
understood all that was going on, and he was so enraged at the 
conduct of the native attendant that he resolved then and there 
that he would get well if only to give the native a lesson. Having 
made up his mind to gel well he got well. 

A scout’s motto is, “Never say die till you’re dead”— and if 
he acts up to this H will pull him out of niany a bad place when 
everytliing seems to be going wrong for him. It means a mixture 
of pluck, patience, and strength, which we call “ endurance.” 

'I'he great South African hunter and scout, V. C. Selous, gave 
a great example of scouts’ endurance when on a hunting expedi- 
tion iif Barolscland, north of the Zambesi River, some years ago. 
In the middle of the night hi.sPcamp was suddenly attacked by 
a hostile tribe, who fired into it at close range and charged in. 

He and his small party of natives scattered at once into the 
darkness and hid themselves away in the long grass. Selour 
himself had snatched up his rifle and a few cartridges and got 
safely into the grass. But he could not find any of his men, 
and, seeing that the enemy had got possession of his camp, and 
that there were still a few hours of darkness before him in which 
to make his escape, he started off southward, using the stars of 
the Southern Cross as his guide. 

He crept past an outpost of the enemy whom he overheard 
talking, and then swam across a river and finally got well aii^y, 
only dressed in a shirt, and shorts, and shoes. For the next few 
days and nights lie kept walking southward, having frequently 
to hide to avoid hostile natives. He shot deer for food. 

But one night, going into what he thought was a friendly 
village, he had his rifle stolen from him, and was again a fugitive, 
without any means of protecting himself or of getting fodd. 
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However, he was not one to give in while there was a cnance oi 
life left, and he pushed on and on till at length he reached a place 
where he met some of his men who had also escaped, and after 
further tramping they got safely back into friendly country. 

But what a terrible time they must have 4 )ad ! 

Three weeks had passed since the attack, and the great part 
of that time Selous had been alone — hunted, starving, and 
bitterly cold at night, and in sweltering heat by day. 

None but a scout with extraordinary endurance could have 
lived through it, but then Selo|ps is a man who as a lad had made 
himself strong by care and exercise ; and he neither drinks nor 
smokes. And he kept up his pluck all the time. 

It shows you that if you want to get through such adventures 
safely when you are a man and not be a sloppcr you must train 
yourself up to be strong, healthy, and active as a lad. 

Exercises and their Object 

There is a great deal of nonsense done in the way of bodily 
exercises ; so many people seem to think that their only object 
is to make huge muscle. But to make yourself strong and healthy 
it is necessary to begin with your inside and to get the blood into 
good order and the heart to work well ; that is the secret of the 
whole thing, and exercises of the body do it for you. This is 
the way: — 

(a) Make the heart strong in order to pump the blood 
properly to every part of the body, and so to build up 
flesh, bone, and muscle. 

Exercise: The “Struggle” and “Wrist Pushing.” 
See page 185. 

{b) Make the lungs strong in order to provide the blood 
with fresh air. 

Exercise: “ Deep breathing.” Seepage 198. 

(c) Make the skin perspire to get rid of the dirt from the 

blood. 

Exercise : Bath, or dry rub with a damp towel every day. 

(d) Make the stomach work to feed the blood. 

Exercise : “ Cone,” or “ Body Bending,” and “ Twist- 
ing.” See page 187. 

(e) Make the bowels active to remove the remains of food 

and dirt from the body. 

Exercise: “Body Bending” and “Kneading the 
Abdomen.” Drink plenty of good water. Regular 
daily “rear.” 
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(/) Work muscles in each part of the body to mske the 
blood circulate to tlpt part, and so increase your stiensOL 
Exercise : Running and Walking, and special exefiuses 
of special muscles, such as ** Wrist Pushing ” (page 185), 
etc. 

The secret of keeping well and healthy is to keep your blood 
clean and active. These different exercises will do that if you 
will use them every day. Someone has said, "If you practise 
bpdy exercises every morning you will never be ill ; and if you 
also drink a pint of hot water ever^ night you will never die.” 

The blood thrives on simple good food, plenty of exercise, 
plenty of fresh air, cleanliness of the body both inside and out, 
and proper rest of body and mind at intervals. 

I'ne Japanese are very strong and healthy, as was shown in 
the late war with Russia. There was very little sickness among 
them, and those who were wounded generally very quickly re- 
covered because their skin was clean and their blood was in a 
healthy, sound condition. They are the best example that we 
can copy. They keep thcniseUcs very clean by having two or 
three baths every day. 

They eat very plain food, chiefly rice and fruit, and not much 
of it. They drirk plenty of water, but no spirits. They take 
lots of excroisc. They make themselves good-tempered and do 
not worry their brain. They live in fresh air as much as possible 
day and night. Their particular exercise is "Ju-Jitsu,” which' 
is more of a game than drill, and is generally played in pairs. 
And pupils get to like the game so much that they generally go 
on with it after their course of Ihstruction has finished. 

By Ju-Jitsu, the muscles and body are developed in a natural 
way, in the open air as a rule. It requires no apparatus, and 
once the muscles have been formed by it, they do not disappear 
again when you cease the practices, as is the case in ordinary 
gymnastics. 

Admiral Kamimura, the great Admiral of our friends the 
Japanese, strongly recommends all young men and lads to 
practise Ju-Jitsu, as it not only makes them strong, but also 
quick in the mind. 

The Nose 

A scout must be able to smell well, in order to find his enemy 
by night. If he always breathes tlirough the nose, and not 
through the mouth, this helps him considerably. But there are ' 
other reasons more important than that for always breathing 
through the nose. Fifty years ago, Mr. Catlin, in Ameriea, 
wrote a book called " Shut your Mouth and Save your Life,^ 
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and he showed how the Red Indians for a long time had adopted 
that method with their children to the extent of tying up their 
jaws at night, to ensure their only breathing through their nose. 

Breathing through the nose prevents germs of disease getting 
from the air into the throat and stomach; it also prevents a 
growth in the back of the throat called “adenoids,” which are 
apt to stop the breathing power of the nostrils, and also to cause 
deafness. 

For a scout nose-breathing is also specially useful. 

By keeping the mouth shutSyou prevent yourself from getting 
thirsty when you are doing liard work. And also at night, if you 
arc in the habit of breathing through the nose, it prevents snoring, 
and snoring is a dangerous thing if you are sleeping anywhere in 
an enemy’s country. Therefore practise keeping your mouth 
shut and breathing through your nose at all times. 

Ears 

A scout must be able to hear well, (generally the cars arc very 
delicate, and once damaged are apt to become incurably deaf. 
People are too apt to fiddle about with their cars in cleaning them 
by putting the corners of handkerchiefs, hairpins, and so on into 
them, and also stuffing tlicm up with hard cotton wool, all of 
which are dangerous with such a delicate organ as the car, the 
drum of the car being a very delicate, tightly-stretched skin which 
is easily damaged. Very many children have had the drums of 
their ears permanently injured by getting a box on the car. 

xiye.1 

A scout, of course, must have particularly good eyesight ; he 
must be able to see anything very quickly, and to see at a long 
way off. By practising your eyes in looking at things at a great 
distance, they will grow stronger. While you are young you 
should save your eyes as much as possible, or they are not strong 
when you get older; therefore avoid reading by lamplight as 
much as possible, and also sit with your back or side to the light 
when doing any work during the day ; if you sit facing the light 
it strains your eyes. 

The strain of the eyes is a very common failure with growing 
boys, although [very often they do not know it, and headaches 
come most frequently from the eyes being strained ; frowning on 
the part of a boy is very generally a sign that his eyes are being 
strained. 

A scout, besides having good eyesight, must be able to tell the 
colour of things which he sees. Colour blindness is a great in- 
fliction which some boys suffer from. It takes away a pleasure 
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from them, and it also makes them useless for certain trades and 
professions. 

For instance, a railway signalman or engine-driver or a sailor 
would not he much good if he couldn’t tell the difference between 
red and green. 

It can very often be cured, and a simple way of doing this, if 
you find you are rather colour blind, is to get a collection of little 
bits of wool, or paper, of every different kind of colour, and pick 
out wl'iich you think is red, blue, yellow, green, and so on, and 
4hen get someone to tell you wlijrc you were right and where 
wiong. Then you go at it again, and in time you will find your- 
self inij)roving, until you have no difficulty in recognizing the 
right colours. It is belter still to practise by looking at coloured 
lights at night in chemists’ shops, railway signals, etc. 

Teetn 

A would-be recruit came up to the recruiting officer to be en- 
listed during the Boer War. He was found to be a sufficiently 

6 inches — ■ ■ 
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strong and well-made man, Init^whcn they came to examine his 
teeth they found that tticse were in bad condition, and be was 
told that he could not be accepted as a soldier. To this he re- 
plied : But, sir, that seems hard lines. Surely we don’t have 
to eat the enemy when we've killed them, do we?” 

A scout witli bad teeth is no use at all for scouting work, 
because he has to live on hard biscuits and hard meat, which he 
cannot possibly eat or digest if his teeth are not good ; and good 
teeth depend upon how you look after them when you are young, 
which means that you should keep them very carefully clean. At 
least twice a day they should be brushed, when you get up in the 
morning and when you go to bed, both inside and out, with 
a tooth-brush and tooth powder; and should be rinsed with 
water, if possible, after every meal, but especially after eating fruit 
or acid food. 

Scouts in the jungle cannot always find tooth-brushes, but they 
make substitutes out of dry sticks, which they fray out at the end, 
and make an imitation of a brush. 
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Three thousand men had to be sent away from the war in 
South Africa because their teeth were so had that they could not 
chew the hard biscuits, etc., on which they had to live there. 

“ Out West,” in America, cowboys are generally supposed to 
be pretty rough customers, but they are in reality peace scouts of 
a high order. They live a hard life, doing hard and dangerous 
work far away from towns and civilisation — where nobody sees 
them. But there is one civilised thing that they do — they clean 
their teeth every day, morning and evening. 

Years ago I was travelling iJirough Natal on horseback, , and 
I was anxious to find a lodging for the night, when I came across 
a hut evidently occupied by a white man, but nobody was about. 
In looking around inside the hut, I noticed that though it was 
very roughly furnished, there were several tooth-brushes on 
what served as a wash-hand stand, so 1 guessed that the owner 
must be a decent fellow, and I made myself at home until he 
came in, and I found that 1 had guessed aright. 

Nails 

Soldiers, as well as other people, very often suffer great pain 
and lameness from the nail of their big toe growing down into the 
toe at the side. This is often caused by having the nail to grow 
too long, until by pressure of the boot it gets driven to grow 
sideways into the toe. So every scout will be careful to cut 
his toe-nails frequently every week or ten days, and they 
should be cut square across the top, not rounded, and with 
sharp scissors. ^ 

Finger-nails should also be cut about once a week with sharp 
scissors, to keep them in good order. Biting the nails is not 
good for them.' 


HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

Practices in Developing Strength 

MEASUREMENT OF THE BODY 

It is of paramount importance to teach the young citizen to 
assume responsibility for his own development and health. 

Physical drill is all very well as a disciplinary means of 
development, bta it does not give the lad any responsibility in 
the matter. 

It is therefore deemed preferable to tell each boy, according to 
his age, what ought to be his height, weight, and various measure- 
ments {such as chest, waist, arm, leg, etc.). He is then measured. 
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ani learns in which points he fails to come np to the 
He nan then be shown which exercises to practise for himedf 
in order to develop those particular points. Encouragement 
must afterwards be given by periodical Measurements, say eoery 
three months or so. 

Cards can be obtained from the " Boy Scouts " Office, 
Victoria Street, London, S.IF., which, besides giving the standard 
measurements for the various ages, give columns to be filled in 
periodically showing the boy's re- measurements and progress in 
ifevelopment. If each boy has hifeard it is a great incentive ■ 
to him to develop himself at odd times when he has a few minutes 
to spare. 

Teach how to make camp tooth brush/s out of sticks. ‘‘Dragon- 
root " sticks for cleaning teeth can be got at chemists' shops as 
samples. 


Games to Develop Strength 

Boxing, wrestling, rawing, skipping, cock-figliling, are all 
Vciluablc health aids to developing stiengtli. 

“The Strug<;lk.” — Two playeis face each otlier about 
a yard apart, stretch arms out sideways, lock fingers of both 
hands, and lean towards each other till their chests toudi, 
push chest to chest and see who can drive the other back 
to the wall of the room or on to a goal line. At first a 
very short struggle is suliicienj to set their hearts pumping, 
but after practice for a few days the heaiL grows stronger, and 
they can go on for a long time. 

“ Wrist Pushing ” by one man alone. Stand with both your 
arms to the front about level with the w'aist, cross your wrists so 
that one hand has knuckles up, the other knuckles down. Clench 
the fists. 

Now make the lower hand press upwards and make the upper 
hand press downwards. 

Press as hard as you can with both wrists gradually, and only 
after great resistance let the lower push the upper one upwards 
till opposite your forehead, then let the upper press the lower 
down, the lower one resisting all the time. 

These two exercises, although they sound small and simple^ 
if carried out with all your might, develop most muscles 
in your body, and especially those about the heart. Thsf 
G 
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should not be carried on too long at a time, but should l>e 
done at frequent intervals during the day for a minute or 
so. 

“ Wrist Pushing ” can also be played iyy two boys half facing 
each other, each putting out the wrist nearest to his opponent, 
at arm’s length ; pressing it against the other’s wrist, and trying 
to turn him round backwards. 

Staff Exercises — to music if possible. 

Staff Tossing. — With your right hand grasp your staff near 
the butt and hold it upright; then toss it straight up in the air 
a short distance at first, and catch it with the left hand near the 
butt as it comes down. Toss it straight up again with the left 
and catch it with the right, and so on, till you can do it one 
hundred times without dropping it. 

“Follow my I.kadkr.” — With a large number of boys this 
can be made a very effective display, and is easy to do — at a 
jog-trot, and occasional “knees up,’’ with musical accompani- 
ment. It can also be done at night, each boy carrying a 
Chinese lantern on top of his staff. If in a building, all lights 
would, of course, be turned dovrn. A usual fault is that the 
exercise is kept on too long, till it wearies both audience and 
performers. 


An Easy Way to Grow Strong 

It is possible for any boy, even though he may be small and 
weak, to make himself into a strong and healthy man if he takes the 
trouble to do a few body exercises every day. "rhey only take 
about ten minutes, and do not require any kind of apparatus 
such as dumb-bells, parallel bars, and so on. 

They should be practised every morning, the first thing on get- 
ting up, and every evening before going to bed. It is best to do 
them with little or no clotliing on, and in the open air, or close 
to an open window. The value of this exercise is much increased 
if you think of the object of each move while you are doing it, 
and if you are very particular to breathe the air in through your 
nose and to breathe out through your mouth — since breathing in 
through the nose prevents you from swallowing down all sorts of 
little seeds of poison or bad health, which are always floating 
about in the air — especially in rooms from whicli the fresh air is 
shut out ; such rooms are very poisonous. A great many people 
who are pale and seedy arc made so by living in rooms where the 
windows are seldom opened and the air is full of unwholesome 
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gases or germs. Open your windows, especially at the top, every 
day to let the foul air out. 

Here are some good exercises : 

No. I. For the Head and Neck. 

No. 2. For the Chest. 

No. 3. For the Stomach. 

No. 4. For the Body. 

No. 5. For the l ower Body and Back of Legs. 

. No. 6. For the Legs, Feet, and Toes. 

It strengthens the toes and feet to do these exercises 
barefooted. 

1. Head , — Rub the head, face, and neck firmly over several 
times with the palms and fingers of both hands. Thumb the 
muscles of the neck and throat — this is done by the Japs to such 
an extent as to make their necks so strong and muscular that they 
liave no fear of being gripped by the throat, which otherwise is 
such a weak and tender spot. 

Brush your hair, clean your teeth, wash out your mouth and 
nose, drink a cup of cold water, and then go on with the follow- 
ing exercises. 

The moveincnta should all be done a*; slowly as possible. 

2. Upper Body . — Fiom iij)rigbt position bend to llie front, arras 
stretched downwards, with back of the hands together in front of 
ll\e knees. Breathe out. 




The right way. The wrong way. 

Raise the hands gradually over the head and lean back as far 
as possible, drawing a deep breath through the nose as you do so 
— that is, drinking God’s air into your lungs and blood. Lower 
the arms gradually to the sides, breathing out the word Thanks *’ 
(to God) through the mouth. 
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. Lastly, bend forward again, breath* 
ing out the last bit of breath in you, 
and saying the number of times 
you have done^ it, in order to keep 
count. 

Repeat this exercise twelve times. 
Remember while carrying it out 
that the object of the exercise is to 
develop shoulders, chest, heart, ajid 
brekthing apparatus inside you. , 

3. For the Stomach , — Standing up- 
right, send out both arms, fingers ex- 
teiided, straight to the front, then 
slowly swing round to the right from 
the hips without moving the feet, and 
point the right arm as far round behind you as you can, keeping 
both arms level with the shoulders. Then, after a pause, swing 
slowly round as far as you can to the left. Repeat this a dozen 
times. 

This exercise is to move the 
inside organs such as liver and 
intestines, and help their work, 
as well as to strengthen the out> 
side muscles round the ribs and 
stomach. 

While carrying out this ex- 
ercise, the breathing should ba 
carefully regulated. Breathe in 
through the nose (not through 
the mouth), while pointing to the 
right rear; breathe out through 
the mouth as you come round 
and point to the left rear, and 
at the same time count aloud 
the number of the swing — or, what is better, thinking of it 
as part of your morning prayer with God, say aloud : “ Bless 
Tim,*' “bless Father,” and any of your family or friends in 
turn. 

When you have done this six times to the right, cliange the 
breathing to the other side : breathe in when pointing to the left 
rear, and breathe out to the right. 

4, For the Body and Back. — “Cone Exercise.” — Standing 
at the “Alert,” raise both hands as high as possible over the 
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head, and link fingers, lean backwards, then sway the arms 
very slowly round in the direction of a cone, so that the 
hands make a wide circle above and around the body, the 
body turning from the hips, and leaning over to one side, 
then to the front, then to the other side, and then back; this 
is to exercise the muscles of the waist and stomach, and 
should be repeated, say, six times to either hand. With the 
eyes >ou should be trying to see all that goes on behind you 
during the movement, 

* Nete. — The ariow > nieans^when to draw in breath; the 

O ^ means when to breathe out. 

A meaning attached to this exercise, which you should think 





of while carrying it out, is this : 'Fhe clasping hands means that 
you are knit together with friends — that is, otluT Scouts-^ all 
round you as you sway round to the right, left, before, and 
behind you ; in every direction you are bound to friends. Love 
and friendship are the gift of (lod, so when you are making the 
upward move you look to Heaven and drink in the air and the 
good feeling, which you then breathe out to your comrades all 
round. 

5. the loivcr part of the Body and back of Thighs , — Like 
every one of the exercises, this is, at the same time, a breathing 
exercise by which the lungs and heart are developed, and the 
blood made strong and healthy. You simply stand up and 
reach as high as yon can skyw'ards, and then bend forward and 
downward till your fingers touch your toes xvithout bending yout 
knees. 

Stand with the feet slightly apart, touch your head with both 
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hands, and look up into the sky, leaning back as 
as in Fig. i. 


% 



I'ig. 1 


-■ a 



e 

far 


as you can. 


If you mingle i)raycr ^Yitll your exercises, as I des(TiI>ctl to 
you before, you can, while looking up in this way, say to (iod : 
“ I am yours from top to toe,” and drink in f ;od*s air (through 
your nose, not through the mouth). Then reach botlj hands 
upwards as far as possible (Fig. 2 ), brcatlie out the number of 
the turn that you arc dcjing ; then bend 
slowly forward anil downward, knee." si iff, 
till you touch your toes with your finger- 
lil).s (Fig si. 

Then, keeping arms and knees still stiff, 
gradually raise the body to the first position 
again, and repeal the exercise a dozen 
t [lies. 

Some fellows find great difllculty in 
touching their toes, but the*)- should go on 
trying by touching their shins first; in a 
few days they will succeed in getting down 
to the toes. Personally, I touch my Iocs with my knuckles, 
which is rather harder than willi the lij)s of the fingers, and 
stretches the back sinews of your legs very nicely. See if you 
can do it ! 

In the picture > means drawing in the breath through the 

nose ; O "^ — ^ means breathing out through the mouth. 





6. ///^ and Feet — Standing, barefooted, at the position of 

‘Alert,’' put the bands on the hips, stand on tiptoe, turn the knees 
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outwards, and bend them slowly till you gradually sink down to a 
squatting position, keeping the heels off the ground the whole time. 

Then gradually raise the body and come to the 
position of standing on the toes again. 

Repeat this a dozen times. 

The small of the back must be tucked in. 

I'he breath should be drawn in thiough the nose 
as the body rises and counted out, through the 
mouth, as the body sitiks. 'Fhe weight of the 
body must be on tlie toes all the kme, and the 
knees 'turned outwards to make you ijalance more 
e.'i.sily. While performing the pr.nctice you should 
remember lliat its object is to strengthen the 
thighs, calves, and t(^e-sinews, as well as to exercise the stomach, 
so if you i)ractise it more often in the day, at any odd moments, 
it will do you all the more good. 

And you can connect with this exercise, since it makes you 
alternately stand up and S(]iial down, that whetlier you arc stand- 
ing or sitting, at work or resting, you will hold yourself together 
(as your hands on your hi[)s are doing), and make youiscif do 
what is right. 

These exercises are not merely intended as a way of passing time, 
but to really help a fellow to grow big as well as to grow strong. 

Rugen .^andow, the great atliletc, lias undertaken to help 
recruits who are under the si/c for the Territorial Army, so that 
by exercises they can add, in :i few weeks, from .in inch to an inch 
and a half to their lu-ight, and as much as four or five inches 
round their chests. 

Sandow him.self was, as a boy, weak and small for his age, and 
you know from his portraits what he is now in the way of musi*le 
and sinew and health, 'fliis was all got by exercising himself in 
the right w.ny. So any boy can do it if he likes. 

BOOKS TO READ 

“The .Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Elementary Schools.” 
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19 10. Ninepence. 

“Casseirs Physical Educator,” liy E. Miles. A complete compen- 
dium of all kinds of I'hysical Tnaining for boys and girls. 9s. 

“Ju-Jitsu.” Price 6d. (Published by Richard Fox.) Postage ijd. 

“ Playground Games,” by T. Chcsteiton. 2s. 6d. Postage 3d. 

“Boxing,” by A. J. Newton, is. (C. A. Pearson Ltd.) Postage 2d. 

“ Healthful Physical Exercises,” Swedish system. W. L. Rooper. 

2s. 61]. Postage 3d. (Newniann, 84 Newman Street.) 

“Scout Charts.” Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 20. Post free, 3d. each, 
from “ The Scout ” Office, 28 Maiden Lane, W.C. 
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CAMP FIRB YARN. No, 18 

HEALTH-GIVING HABITS 

Keep Clean — Don’t Smoke — Don’t Dnnk — Keep Pare — 
Rise Early — I-augh and Grow Fat. 

How to Keep Healthy 

All the great peace scout.s who liave succeeded in exploring or 
hunting expeditions in wild countries have only been able lo gel 
on by being pretty good doctors themselves ; because diseases, 
accidents, and wounds arc always being suffered by them or their 
men, and they don't find doctors and cliemists’ shops in the 
jungles to cure thcni. So that a scout who does not know some- 
thing about doctoring would never gel on at all; he might just as 
well stay at home for all ihc good he will be. 

Therefore, practise keeping healthy yourself, and then you will 
be able to sliow others how to keep themselves healthy too. 

In this way you can do many good turns. 

David Livingstone, the great missionary and j)eace scout, en- 
deared himself to the natives by his cleverness as a doctor. 

Also, if you know how to look after yourself you need never 
have to pay for medicines. The great English poet, Dryden, in 
his poem, “Cymoii and Iphigcnia,’’ WTote that it was better to 
trust lo fresh air and exercise than to pay doctors' bills to keep 
yourself healthy : 

“IJcttCT to hunt ill fields for hcallli unbouglil 
Than fee the doctor *lor a nauseous draiiylit : 

Tlie wise, for cure, on exercise cle|)C!iKl ; 

God never nitide liis work for man to mend.” 

Keep Yourself Clean 

In the war in South Africa wc lost an enormous number of 
men from disease as well as from w^ounds. The Japs, in their 
war, lost very few from sickness, and a very small proportion of 
those who were wounded. Wliat made the difference? Prob- 
ably a good many things. Our men were not so particular os to 
what water they drank as the Japs were, and they ale more meat 
than the Japs ; but, also, they did not keep themselves or their 
clothes very’ dean — it was often difficult to find water. The Japs, 
on the other hand, kept themselves very clean, with baths ever/ 

If you cut your hand when it is dirty it is very likely to fester, 
and to become very sore; but if your hand is quite clean and 
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freshly washedi no harm will come of itp it heals up at mce* tt 
was the same with wounds in the war ; they became very bod in 
the case of men who had not kept themselves clean. 

Cleaning your skin helps to clean your blood. The Japs say 
that half the good of exercise is lost if you do not have a bath im- 
mediately after it. 

It may not be always possible for you to get a bath every day, 
but you can at any rate rub yourself over with a wet towel, or 
scrub yourself with a dry one, and y§\i ought not to miss a single 
day in doing this if you want to keep At and well. 

You should also keep clean ii. your clothing, both your under 
clothing as well as that which shows. Beat it out with a stick 
every day before putting it on. 

And to be healthy and strong you mt/sf keep your blood 
healthy and clean inside you. This is done by breathing in lots 
of pure, fresh air, by deep breathing, and by clearing out all dirty 
matter from inside your stomach, which is done by having a 
‘‘rear” daily, without fail; many people are the better for 
having it twice a day. If there is any diliiculty .about it one day, 
ilrink plenty of good water, espei^ially before and just after break- 
fast, and practi.se body-twLsting c.\crcisi'.s, and all should be well. 

Never start work in the morning without some sort of food 
inside you, if it is only a cup of hot water. 

'Uhere is no need to take all the drugs, pills, and mcdicitie.s 
which you see so temptingly advertised ; they often do you harm 
in the end. 

Never bathe in deep water ve^ soon after a meal, it is very 
likely to cause cramp, which doubles you up, and so you get 
drowned. 


Smoking 

A scout does not smoke. Any boy can smoke; it is not such 
a very wonderful thing to do. But a scout will not do it because 
he is not such a fool. He knows that when a lad smokes before 
he is fully grown up it is almost sure to make his heart feeble, 
and the heart is the most important organ in a lad’s body. It 
pumps the blood all over him to form flesh, bone, and muscle. 1 f 
the heart does not do its work the body cannot grow to be healthy. 
Any scout knows that smoking spoils his eyesight, and also his 
sense of smell, which is of greatest importance to him for scouting 
on active service. 

Sir William Broadbent, the great doctor, and Professor Sims 
'Woodhead have both told us what bad effects tobacco smoking 
has on the health of boys. Numerous well-known sportsmen 
and others in all kinds of professions have given up the use of 
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tobacco, as they find they can do better without it; Lord Roberts 
and Lord Wolseley as soldiers, Lord Charles Beresford as a sailor, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the judge, Sir William Grantham, 
all do not smoke, nor do Dr. Grace tl^ cricketer, Noble and 
seven of the chief Australian cricketers, Eustace Miles, the 
champion tennis player. Basset the football player, Hanlon the 
sculler, Weston the pedestrian, Taylor the golf player, Burnham 
the scout, Selous the hunter, and very many other celebrated 
men. They are all non-smpkers. 

'I'he railway and post omce authorities in America w^ll not 
employ boys who smoke. 1 know one big employer who not 
only does not smoke, but will not employ a boy who docs. So 





* Sloppcr. ’* Tlie boy who ai>es 
the man by smoking ; he will 
never be much good. 



A si long and healthy boy 
ha.-, the ball at his feet. 


with a great many other employers in Great Britain. In Japan 
no boy under twenty is allowed to smoke, and if he does his 
parents arc taken up and fined. 

Professor Osier, in speaking against tobacco, said it would be 
a good thing if all the beer and spirits in England could be thrown 
into the sea one day, and if, on the second day, you dumped all 
the tobacco there too, it would be very good for everyone in 
England — although unhealthy for the hsh. 

No boy ever began smoking because he liked it, but generally 
because either he feared being chaffed by the other boys as afraid 
to smoke, or because he thought that by smoking he would look 
like a great man — when all the time be only looks like a little 
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So don’t funk, but just make up your mind for yourself that 
you don’t mean to smoke till you are grown up : and stick to it. 
That will show you to be a man much more than any slobbering 
about with a half smoked cigarette between your lips. The 
other fellows will in the end respect you much more, and will pro- 
bably in many cases secretly follow your lead. If they do this 
you will already have done a good thing in the world, although 
you arc only a boy. From that small start you will most 
probably go on and do big things you grow up. 

Drinking 

A priest in the East End of London has lately stated that out 
of a thousand cases of distress known to him only two or three 
were not caused hy drink. 

A soldierly-looking man came up to me one night and brought 
out his discharge certificates, showing that he had served with me 
in South Africa. He said he could get no work, and he was 
starving. Every man’s hand was against him, a[)parently because 
he was a soldier. My nose and eyes told me in a moment another 
tale, and that was the real cause of his being in distress. 

A stale smell of tobacco and liecr hung about his clothes, his 
fingcT-lips were ycjlow with cigarelle smoke, he had even taken 
some kind of scented lozenge tc try and hide the whisky smell in 
his breath. No wonder nobody would employ him, or give him 
more money to drink with, for that was all that tie would do with 
money if he got it. 

Very mucli of the poverty and distress in this country is 
brought about by men gelling into the haijit of wasting their 
money and time on drink. And a great deal of crime, and also 
of illness, and even madness, is due to the same habit of drinl||ing 
too much. J.iquor — that is beer or .spirits > -is nut at all nece.ssar^ 
to make a man strong and well. ( )uile the contrary. The old 
saying, “Strong drink makes weak men,” is a very true one. 

Yet 16 1,060,432 were .spent in 1908 alone on drink in the 
United Kingdom-- enough to have made every family in the 
country better off by ^£15 if they had drunk water. And this 
would be increased to ^(^22 if the men gave up tobacco. 

It would be simply impossible for a man who drinks to be a 
scout. Keep oflf lic^uor from the very first, and make up your 
mind to have nothing to do with it. Water, lea, or coffee are 
quite good enough drinks for quenching your thirst or for picking 
you up at any time, or if it is very hot lemonade or a squeeze of 
lemon are much better refreshment. 

A good scout trains himself pretty well to do without liquid. 
It is very much a matter of habit. If you keep your mouth shut 
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when walking or running, or chew a pebble (which also ixmkes 
you keep your mouth shut), you do not get thirsty like you do 
when you go along with your mouth open sucking in the air and 
dry dust; But you must also be in good l],ard condition. If you 
are fat from want of exercise, you arc sure to get thirsty and want 
to drink every mile. If you do not let yourself drink the thirst 
wears off after a short time. If you keep drinking water on the 
line of march, or while playing games, it helps to lire you and 
spoils your wind. 

It is often dilhcult to avoid taking slroj'tg drinks when' you 
meet friends who want to treat you, but tliey generally like you 
all the better if you say you don*t want anytliing, as then they 
don’t have to pay for it j if they insist you can take a ginger-beer 
or something quite harmless. But it is a stu[)id fashion when, in 
order to prove that you aie friends, you have to drink with each 
other. Luckily it is dying out now j the best men do not do it, 
because they know' it does them no good. Wasters like to stand 
about a bar talking and sijqiing — ^generally at the other fellow’s 
expense — but they arc wasters, and it is as well to keep out of 
their company, if you want to get on and have a good time. 

Continence 

Smoking and drinking arc things that tenqit some fellows and 
not others, but there is one temptation that is pretty sure to come 
to you at one time or another, and 1 want just to warn you 
against it. , 

You would probably be suiprised if you knew liow many boys 
have written to me thanking me for what I have .said in “ Scout- 
ing for Boys ” and elsewhere on this subject, so 1 expect there 
are more who will be glad of a w’ord of advice against the secret 
vice which gets hold of so many fellows. 

It is called in our schools “beastliness,” and that is about the 
best name for it. 

Smoking and drinking and gambling arc men’s vices and 
therefore attract some boys, but this “ baistlincss ” is not a man’s 
vice; men have nothing but contempt for a fellow who gives 
way to it. 

Some boys, like those who start smoking, think it a very fine 
and manly thing to tell or listen to dirty stories, but it only shows 
them to be little fools. 

Yet such talk and the reading of trashy books or looking at 
lewd pictures are very apt to lead a thoughtless boy into the 
temptation of self-abuse. This is a most dangerous thing for 
him, for should it become a habit it quickly destroys both health 
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and spirits ; he becomes feeble in body and mind, and often ends 
in a lunatic asylum. 

But if you have any manliness in you, yo\i will throw off mh 
temptation at once; you will stop looking at the books and 
listening to the stories, and will give yourself something else to 
think about. 

Sometimes the desire is brought on by indigestion, or from eat- 
ing too rich food, or from constipation. It can therefore be cured 
by correcting these, and by bathin" at once in cold water, or by 
exen:ising the upjiei part of the bo(!ty by arm exercises, boxing, etc. 

It may seem diflicult to overcome the temptation the first time, 
but when you have done so once it will be easier afterwards. 

If you still have trouble about it, do not make a secret of it, 
but go to your scoutmaster and talk it over with him, and all will 
come right. 

Bad dreams arc another form of want of continence, which 
often come from sleeping in too warm a bed with too many 
blankets on or from blee])iiig on your back, so try to avoid these 
causes. 

Early Rising 

The scout’s time for being most octive is in the early morning, 
because that is the time when wild animals all do their feeding 
and moving about ; and also in war the usual hour for an attack 
is just before dawn, when the aitackcrs can creei) up unseen in 
the dark, and get siifhcient light to enable them to carry out the 
attack suddenly, while the other people are still asleep. 

So a scout trains himself to (jie habit of gelling up very early ^ 
and when once he is in the habit it is no trouble ai all to him, like 
it is to some fat fellows who lie asleep after the daylight has come. 

The Emperor Charlemagne, who was a great scout in the old 
days, used always to get up in the middle of the night. 

The Duke of Wellington, who, like Napoleon Bonaparte, pre- 
ferred to sleep on a little camp bed, used to say, “ When it is time 
to turn over in bed it is time to turn out." 

Many men who manage to get tlirough more work than others 
in a day, do so by getting up an hour or two earlier. By getting 
up early you also can get more lime for play. 

If you get up one hour earlier than other people, you get thirty 
hours a month more of life than they do ; while tliey have twelve 
months in the year you get 365 extra hours, or thirty more daya 
— that is, thirteen months to their twelve. 

The old rhyme has a lot of truth in it when it says — 

Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, and w'calthy, and wise.” 
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Smile 

Want of laughter means want of health. Laugh as much a^ 
you can : it does you j^ood ; so whenever you can get a good laughi 
laugh on. And make other people laugh, too, when possible, as 
it does them good. 

If you are in pain or trouble make yourself smile at it ; if you 
remember to do this, and force yourself, you will find it really 
docs make a difference. 

If you read about great sr< its like (Japtiin John Smith, thfe 
“Path-finder,” and others, you will generally find that they were 
pretty cheery old fellows. 

The ordinal y boy is apt to fiown when working hard at physical 
exercises, but tlie l)oy scout is recjuired to smile all the time ; he 
drops a mark off his score whcne\er he frowns. 

How to Keep Healthy 

PRACllCJ s 

Dfrp Brkathinc- — Deep bieathing is of the greatest import- 
ance for bringing fresh air into the lungs to be pul into the blood, 
and for developing the si/e of the chest, but il should be done 
carefully, according to instructions, and not overdone, otherwise 
It IS liable to strain the heart The Japs ahvays carry on deep 
breathing exercise for a few minutes when they first get U[) in the 
morning, and always in the open air. It is done by sucking air 
111 through the nose until it swells out your ribs as far as possible, 
especially at the back , then, afWr a pause, you bieathe out the 
air slowly and gradually through the mouth until > ou liave not 
a scrap of air left in you, then after a pause draw in your breath 
again through the nose as bcfoie. 

Singing, if carried out on a s)stem like that of Mr. Tomlin’s, 
develops siinullaneously pioper breathing and development of 
heart, lungs, chest, and thioat, together with dramatic feeling in 
rendering the song. 

For instance, his method of “Hooligan Taming” is to get a 
large crowd of wild lads together, and to start shouting a chorus 
to piano accompaniment — say, “ Hearts of Oak.” He shouts the 
suggestion of a story as they go along w'lth it; how they are 
marching boldly to attack a fort which they mean to carry in 
style for the glory of themselves and their country, when suddenly 
they become aware that the enemy does not know of their ap- 
proach, so they must creep and crawl, “ in a whisper,” as they 
stealthily get nearer to the fort. Closer and closer they come 
with gradually increasing tone. Now charge on up the hill, 
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through shot and shell, a scramble, a rush and a fight, and Che 
fort is theirs. But there are wounded to be picked up tenderly, 
and the dead to be laid out reverently with quiet and measured 
song, solemn and soft. 

And then they pick up their arms again, and with the prisoners 
and spoils of war they march gail> away in tiiiimpli, at the full 
power of their lungs. 

Old English Mon is Dances, loo, are e\cellcnl practice for 
winter evenings, with their quaint music and inovenieiils. 

BOOKS tS read 

“ \Vhat*s the Harm in Smoking^ ” by B. Barbour, id. 

(Post free, lid.) Published bv S. W. Partridge 

“A Note for Parc'nls,** by J II. Bradlej. 4d , post free. To 
be had direct only fiom Secretary, Moral J-dii( ilion C^ummittee, 
'rhiiiloe Square, Kensington, \/ Suggestions lor teaching 
children about reproduction. 

“ Jn Confidence,*' by II. Bissckcr f.\dlar(l vV Son.) 3 Id., or 
I js ])fr 1000, also publications by “Tin Vlliance of Honour,” 
1 18 City Road, London, who can give the best .ulvice and help. 


CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 19 

PREVENTION OF DISEASE 

Camp Doctoring — Muiobes, and how to fight them — Proper 
lood — Clothing — Use of drill and tseicise. 

Gamp Doctoring 

S(iAiL years ago, when I was in Kaslimn, Northern India, some 
natives brought to me a young man on a stretcher, who they said 
liad fallen off a high rock, and had broken his back and was dying. 
I soon found that he had only dislut. ated his shoulder and had 
got a few bruises, and seemed to think that he ought to die. 

So I pulled off my shoe, sal down alongside him facing liis head, 
])ul my heel in his arm-pit, got hold of his arm, and pulled with 
all my force till the bone jumped into its socket. The pain made 
turn faint, and his friends thought 1 really had killed him. But 
in a few minutes he recovered and found his arm was all right. 
'L'hcn they thought I must be no end of a doctor, so they sent 
round the country for all the sick to be brought in to be cured ; 
and 1 had an awful time of it for the next two days. Cases of 
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ereiy fefnd of disease were carried in, and I had soaroely any drugs 
whh which to treat them, but 1 did the best 1 could, and I reaUy 
Udfeve that some of the poor creatures got better from simply 
believing that 1 was doing them a lot of good. 
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But most of them were ill from being dirty and letting their 
wounds get poisoned with filth;'' and many were ill from bad 
drainage, and from drinking foul water, and so on. 

This I explained to the headmen of the villages, and I hope 
Ifaat I did some good for their future health. 

At any rate, they were most grateful, and gave me a lot of help 
ever afterwards in getting good bear-hunting and in getting 
food, etc. 

If I had not known a little doctoring I could have done nothing 
for these poor aeatures. 

Microbes, and How to Fight them 

Disease is carried about in the air and in water by tiny invisible 
insects called germs ” or “ microbes,” and you are very apt to 
breathe them in through the mouth or to get them in your drink 
or food and to swallow them, and then they breed disease inside 
you. If your blood is in really good order, it generally does not 
. natter, no barm results ; but if your blood is out of order from 
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weakness or constipation— that is, not going regularly to the 
'^rear" — these microbes will very probably make you ilL A 
gre.it point is, therefore, to abolish the microbes, if possible. 
They like living in dark, damp, and dirty places. And they 
come from bad drains, old dustbins, and rotting flesh, etc. ; in 
fact, generally where there is a bad smell. Therefore, keep your 
room, or your camp, and your clothes clean, dry, and as sunny 
as possible, and well aired; and keep away from places that 
smell badly. Before your meals you should always wash your 
harvls and finger-nails, for they ar#veiy apt to harbour microbes 
which have come from an) thing that you may have been handling 
in the day. 

You frequently sec notices in omnibuses and public places 
requesting you not to spit. The reason for this is that many 
people spit who have disca-scd lungs, and from their spittle the 
microbes of their diseases get in the air, and arc breathed by 
healthy people into the* lungs, and they become also diseased. 
Often you may have liseasc in }ou for some years without 
knowing it, and if y' lit you arc liable to communicate that 

disease to sound so you should not do it for their 

sake. 

But you aid of diseases if you breathe through 

your nose a ilood in good order. It is always well 

on coming d theatre, church, or hall, to cough and 

blow your ) get nd ot microbes which you might 

have breal ler people in the crowd. One in every 

thirty pcop icet has got the disease of consumption 

on him — a itching. It comes very much from living 

in houses w dows are kept always shut up. The best 

chance of ( d of it if you get the disease is to sleep 

always out oi 

A scout hco oicep a great deal in the open air therefore, 
when he is in a house he sleeps with the windows as wide open as 
possible, otherwise he feels stulTy; and also if he gets accustomed 
to sleeping in warm atmosphere he would catch cold when he 
goes into camp, and nothing could be more ridiculous or more like 
a tenderfoot than a scout with a cold in his head. When once he 
is accustomed to having his windows open he will never catch 
cold in a room. 

Food 

A good many illnesses come from over-eating or eating the 
wrong kind of food. 

A scout must know how to take care of himself, else he is of 
no use. He must keep hio(iself light and active. Once he has 
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got the right kind of muscles on he can remain fit without further 
special exercising of those muscles, provided that he eats the 
right kind of food. 

Eustace Miles, the tennis and racquet champion, docs not go 
into training before he plays his matches^ he knows he has got 
his muscles rightly formed, and he simply lives on plain, light 
food always, and so is always fit to play a hard game. He never 
eats meat. 

]n the siege of Mafcking, when wc were put on short commons, 
those of the garrison who w^ 'e accustomed to eat very little at 
their meals did not suffer like some people, who had been 
accustomed to do themselves well in peace time ; these became 
weak and irritable. Our food there towards the end was limited 
to a hunk of pounded-up oats, about the size of a penny bun, 
which was our whole bread-supply for the day, and about a pound 
of meat and two pints of ‘^sowens,” a kind of stuff like bill- 
stickers’ paste that had gone wrong. 

English people as a rule eat more meat than is necessary, in 
fact, they could do without it altogether if they tried, and would 
be none the worse. It is an expensive luxury. The Japanese arc 
as strong as us, but they do not eat any meat, and only eat small 
meals of other things. 

The cheapest and best foods are dried peas, 2 d. per lb. ; flour, 
IS. 4d. per stone; oatmeal, 2 d. per lb. ; potatoes, ^d. per lb. ; 
hominy, ijd. per lb. ; cheese at 6d. per lb. Other good foods 
are fruit, vegetables, fish, eggs, nuts, rice, and milk, and one can 
live on these perfectly well without meat ; bananas are especially 
good food, they are cheap, have no seeds nor pips to irritate your 
inside, their skin protects them from germs of disease, and their 
flesh is of a wholesome kind and satisfying. 

The natives of the West Coast of Africa eat very little else all 
their lives, and they are fat and happy. 

If you have lots of fresh air you do not want much food ; if, 
on the other hand, you are sitting indoors all day, much food 
makes you fat and sleepy, so that in either case you are better for 
taking a little ; still, growing boys should not starve themselves, 
but, at the same time, they need not be like that little hog 
at the school feast, who when asked, " Can’t you cat any 
more?” replied, “Yes, I could more, but I’ve no room to 
swa//o7v it.” 

A great cause of illness nowadays is the amount of medicine 
which fellows dose themselves with when there is no reason for 
taking any medicine at all. The best medicine is open-air and 
exercise and a big cup of water in the early morning if you are 
constipated, and a pint of hot water on going to bed. 
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Clothing 

A scout's clothing should be of flannel or wool as much as 
possible, because it dries easily. Cotton next the skin is not 
good unless you change it directly it gets wet — it is so likely to 
give you a chill, and a scout is no use if he gets laid up. 

One great point that a scout should take care about, to ensure 
his endurance and being able to go on the march for a long time, 
is his boots. 

* A scout who gets sore feet gwith much walking becomes 
useless. 

You should, therefore, take gi cat care to have good, well-fitting, 
roomy boots, and fairly stout ones, and as like the natural shajie 
of your bare feet as possible, with a straighter edge on the inside 
than bootmakers usually give to the swagger boot. Scouts have 
no use for swagger boots. 

The feet should be kept as dry a.s possible ; if they are allowed 
to get wet, the skin is softened, and very soon gets lilistered and 
rubbed raw where there is a little pressure of the hoot. 

Of course they get wet from perspiiation a.s well as from outside 
wet. Therefore, to dry this it is nece.ssary to wear good w'oollen 
socks. I like shoe.s better than boots, because they let more air 
in for the feet. 

If a man wears thin cotton or silk socks you can tell at once 
that he is no walker. A fellow who goes out to a Colony for the 
first time is called a ** Tender- foot,** because he generally gets sore 
feet until by experience he learn.c how to kcej) his feet in good 
order. It is a good thing to ^oa]i or grease your feet and the 
inside of your socks before putting them on. 

If your feet always perspire a gtod deal, it is a useful thing to 
powder them with jiowder made of boric acid, starch, and oxide 
of zinc in equal parts. This powder should be rubbed in between 
the toes, so as to prevent soft corns forming there. Your feet can 
be hardened to some extent by soaking them in alum and water, 
or salt and water. 

Keep your boots soft with lots of grease, mutton fat, dubbin, 
or castor oil — especially when they have got wet from rain, etc 
Wash the feet every day. 

Pra.ctices 

DRILL 

In giving a shnple syslcm of drill for the hoy sconis, I wish ii 
to be understood that it is merely in order to enable scoutmasters 
to move their troops and patrols in good order for parade 
purposes, and not as an exercise for frequent practice with the 
boys when other occupations are possible. 
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When I see a troop drill well hut fail to follow a trail or cook 
its own food, I recognise that the scotUmaster is no good as such. 
The indifferent or unimaginative officer always faUs back upon 
drill as his one resource. 

Scouts have to drill to enable them to b% moved quickly from 
one point to another in good order. Drill also sets them up, and 
makes them smart and quick. 

It strengthens the muscles which support the body, and by 
keeping the body upright the lungs and heart get plenty of loortk 
to work, and the inside organs^'&re kept in the proper position' for 
proper digestion of food and so on. 

' A slouching position, on the other hand, depresses all the other 




organs, and prevents them doing their work properly, so that a 
man in that position is generally weak and often ill. 

Growing lads are very apt to slouch, and should therefore do 
all they can to get out of the habit by plenty of physical exercises 
and drill. 

Stand upright when you are standing, and when you are sitting 
down sit upright, with your back well into the back part of the 
chair. Alertness of the body, whether you are moving, standing, 
or sitting, means alertness of mind, and it is a paying thing to 
have, because many an employer will select an alert-looking boy 
for work and pass over a sloucher. When you have to stoop* 
over writing at a table, or even tying a boot-lace, do not round 
your back, but tisck in the small of your back, which thus helps 
to strengthen your body. 



Practices 

On the word “ Alert” the scout stands upright with both feet 
together, hands hanging naturally at the sides, fingers straighLi 
and looking straight to his front. 

On the word “ Easy ” he carries the right foot away six inches* 
to the right, and clasps his hands behind his back, and can turn 
his head about. At the word Sit easy ” he squats down on 
the ground in any position he likes. ‘‘Sit easy” should usually 
be given whenever you don’t w'ant the boys to be at the “ Alert,” 
provided that the ground is dry. ^ 

6ii the command “Quick march,” boys move off with the 
left foot leading at a smait pace, swinging the arms freely, as 
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I. — The right way. 2. — A coiiimon way. 

3. —A usual and very bad w.^'. Dtrt'clion of Eyes, 

tiiis gives good exercise to the body and muscles and inside 
organs. 

At the command “ Double” boys run at a jog trot with short, 
easy steps, hands swinging loosely, not tucked up at the 
side. 

On the command “ Scout pace ” the boys march at the quick 
march for twenty paces, then double twenty paces, and so on alter- 
nately running and walking, until the word is given “Quick 
march ” or “ Halt.” 

“ Right turn,” each boy turns to the right. 

“ Follow your leader,” “ Leader right turn ’’ — the leading mm 
turns to his right, the remainder move up to the place where be 
turned, and then follow after him. 

“Front form line” (when “following the leader”). Those in 
rear run up and form in line alongside the leader on bis left. 
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DRILL WITH STAVES 


N.B. — A notch should be cut at the centre of the staff to guide the hand in 
always holding it in the centre. 



Trail Sta\csi Slope Staves. Tk sent Staves. Shonlili.1 Stases, Sii|)|»ii Si'ives. 

(Hand in lute pan: de {Ju'i' i^ret fr, 

tv.th <•//•/»«», flf'tKkt siiiitti’.) east' vf/iivj 

ioui/thi^^ side.) Marching in 

time Of derm 

SCOUTS’ KAJ.LV 

Scouts do not parade, as a rule, like suldici.s, in liiie.s, etc., but they lie 
hidden away till their chief wants them, then they ni.sli in fiom all sides, each 
patrol following its leader, cheering and making tlicir patrol calls, and form 
in a circle round the chief, at about twenty yards from him. All then sing 
“ Be Prepared,” and at once “Sit at ease,” in silence, to hear his oidcrs. If 
there are a large nutiiber of scouts the patrols remain in .single file, if a small 
number they line up to form the circle. If the chiel orders a “Figure of 
eight ” or “Circle” or “ Spiral ” the scoutmaster in coniniand orders “Alert,” 
“ Follow your leader.” Then he, or any scoutmaster whom he orders, moves 
off through the circle, followed by the nearest patrol leader, whose patrol 
follow him in single tile, and the next patrol follow them, and so on, till the 
whole parade is following in single Ale at a slow jog trot, staves at the trail. 
The scoutmaster leads at a slow pace, describing a big Agure of eight or a big 
circle over the parade ground, or a spiral circle which gradually closes in round 
the chief, and then unwinds itself the reverse way. After this the scoutmaster 
orders “ Reform rally,” leads them round, and they reform on the original 
circle. When formed the scoutmaster orders “Sit at ease.” The chief then 
addresses them, or gives the signal or order to disperse, when all turn about 
and lun quietly away, each patrol sticking to its leader, every scout whistling 
a long drawn-out whistle till off the ground. They then squat down in their 
original hiding-place. 
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PARADE FIRE LIGHTING 

The corporal of each patrol must carry his billy, and in it kindling paper, a 
box of matches, and a loop and hook. 



The loop is for tying the heails of three stave-; toj'ether to form a tripod, and 
a cord with bent wire hook hang'i from this on which the billy can be 
suspended over the Hre. 

Nos. 3 and 4 carry brown paper to make an imitation camp fire. 

On the couiinand **Li^ht fires, dniible,’* allcinate patrols run out twenty 
paces (which they must cuiiiil for tliemsclvc>«) to the front, and halt, in line 
with each other. 

On the whittle or bugle .soiinding one note, the corporal in every patrol layi 
down his stall and get.t the loop out of hit hilly. Scouts 3 and 4 lay their 
staves down on each side of the corporal's slalf in this way : — 


so that the heads just overla[). 

The corporal then sli[).s (lie loop ov r the three heads, and, assisted by the 
other two scouts, he twists his stall over two or I'nrcc times to lighten up the 
loop, and then stands the three stave:* up a-* a tM[R)d. All the tripods should 
be exactly in line with each other. 

Directly the tripod is uj) tlicpa^ol falls in at the ** Alert” in a circle round 
the tri])od facing outwards. 

On the bugle or whistle soiiiidiiig two notes, all turn inwards. 

The corporal takes paper and matches out of liis liilly, which he hangs 011 
the hook ; Nos. 3 and 4 make a litile |iile of the paper to represent the fire 
(or where real fires are to be made they produce the wood, every scout bringing 
a small bundle on tlic flap of his haver>ack). 

Directly this is done all stand at *' Alert*' in a circle, the corporal to have 
his matches ready to light. The buglr or whislle then sounds three notes. 
O/t the last note the corporal strikes Ins niateii and lights the lire ; and all the 
scouts sit down .smartly. 

The patrol leailer’s duty is to sec that all this i.s done smartly and correctly. 
No talking. 

On the command '* Fires out,” and one note of the bugle, all spring to 
their feet. The corporal lakes off the billy. Nos. 3 and 4 throw down the 
tripod and pull it to liits, corporal puts the loop back into his billy. Other 
scouts stamp out the fire and collect up all loose paper. 

All stand to ‘ ' Alert ” in a circle, facing inwards. 

On bugle sounding two notes each patrol falls in in line at the Alert,” 
ready to move off. 

Both the Rally ” and Lighting Fires ” should be practised for inipKtion 
reviews, instead of inarching past, which is only an imitation of a military 
parade. 
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‘N'otb. — T hese formations are only inserted here for use on special parades, 
such as guards of hmour, reviews and church parades, not for daily drill 
purposes. [See "Prill,” p. 301.] We want to avoid military drill in our 
training; the scouts are young backwoodsmen, not imitation soldiers. 



Secure Staves. Rest on Staves. 

iF(9r dMt order or at funerals^ {At Jitfierais.') 


TROOP FORMATIONS 

Line (means parties suie Ijy side). Fach patrol has its scouts in line ; 
•curporaL on right, bugler or driinimcr on left, leader three paces in front of 
Centre. 

9 - Scout Masieis. '« 


X = Patrol Leader, 
d = Bugler. 

O SB Scout. 

B Corporal. 


X X x 

rr 1 - 1 i-M P T I I !- ■ m i rM 


Column means parties one L)ehind the other. 


Troop in Column of Patrols, 

Command "Patrols rij;ht v^heel” (from line). "Halt” (when exactly 
behind each other at their jiroper distanc&i(suCh as will enable them to wheel 
•either to right or left into This is called "open column.” 



Chso Column — patrols moved up to leading patrols, for taking up 
4 ess room on parade, or for Ijeing addre.ssed by an inspecting officer. 

Line can be formed from "open column,” to the right 
or left by wheeling the patrols to that hand ; or to the XXX 
front by the leading patrol standing fast (or advancing), 
the second patrol inclining and moving up on its right, the 
third patrol moving up into line on its left, and so on with ^ 
other patrols in rear, even numbers goin^ up on the right, 
odd numbers on the left of the leading patrol. The 
patrols which move up always do so at the " double.” 

Line can be formed to the rear from "open column ” by 
"about turn” for Oveiybody (always turn about to the right hand), and then 
^oceeding to form lioe as nbove. 

Note. — A pamphlet on Fire, Ambulance Drills, etc., is being prepoved at 
headquarters. 
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0«mM 

"Ju-Jitsu"— contains numerous interesting games to teach 
grips and holds, and development of muscles. 

“Doctoring” — each scout in turn acts as an explorer or 
missionary, with a few simple remedies. Three patients are 
brought to him in succession to be treated, each having a different 
disease or injury. He has to advise or show what treatment 
should be carried out. 

, All ordinary boys’ games, where all are players and none 
lookers-on, are good for health and cheerfulness— “Leap-frog," 
“ Rounders,” “ Squi.ish-rootball,” “ Tip and-run.” 

BOOKS TO READ 

“Japanese Physical Training,” by living Hancock. 5s. net 
(postage 4d.). (Putnam.) 

“ Ilow to be Well and Strong,” by W. Edwards. 4d. (postage 
id.). (Melrose.) 

“Walking,” by C. I^ng Neil. is. (postage ad.). Useful 
hints on walking, tmining, mountain-climbing, food, etc. 

“Modern Physical Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. is. (postage 
3d.). Gives summary of vaiious systems: Curative exercises; 
hints on food, on organs of the body, etc. 

“ Hcaltli and Strength.” AVeekly Journal, id. 

“ How to Keep Pit,” 3d. ((loslagc Jd.), by Surgeon-Captain 
M^aitc (Gale &. Poldon). 
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CHAPTKR VII 

CHIVALRY OF THE KNIGHTS 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

One aim of the Boy Scouts scheme is to revive amongst ns, %f 
possible, some of the rules of the knights of old, ivhich did so 
much for the moral tone of our race, p4sl as the Bushido of the 
ancient Samurai Knights has done, and is still doing, for Japan. 
Unfortunately, chivalry with us has, to a large extent, been 
allowed to die out, whereas in Japan it is taught to the children, 
so that it becomes with them a practice of their life, and it is 
also taught to children in Germany and Switzerland with the 
best results. Our effort is not so much to discipline the boys as 
to teach them to disci pHne themselves. 

It is impossible in so short a space ris I have at my disposal 
to do more than touch upon subjects which the instructor may 
elaborate for himself. The different qualities which the Knight's 
Code demanded arc grouped under the three heads : — 

1. — Chivalry to Others. 

2. — Discipline of Self. 

3. — Self Improvement. 


CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 20 

CHIVALRY TO OTHERS 

Knights Errant — Helpfulness to Others — Courtesy 
to Women 

“ In days of old, when knights were bold,” it must have been a 
fine sight to see one of these steel-clad horsemen come riding 
through the dark green woods in his shining armour, with shield 
and lance and waving plumes, bestriding his gallant war-horse, 

aio 
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Strong to bear its load, and full of fire to charge upon an enemy. 
And near him rode his squire, a young man, his assistant arid 
companion, who would some day become a knight. 

Behind him rode his group, or patrol of men-at-arms — stout, 
hearty warriors, ready to follow their knight to the gates of 
death if need be. They were the tough yeomen of the old days, 
who won so many of her fine fights for Britain through their 
pluck and loyal devotion to their knights. 

Ill peace time, when there was no fighting to be done, the 
'knight would daily ride about Iqp^king foi a chance of doing a 
good turn to any wanting help, especially a woman or child who 
might be in distress. When engaged in thus doing good turns, 
he ^^as called a “ Knight Errant. His patrol naturally acted in 
the same way as their leader, and a man nt-anns was always 
equally ready to help the distressed with his strong light arm. 
The knights of old wore the patrol leaders of the nation, and the 
men-at-arms were the scouts. 

You patrol leaders and scouts are therefore veiy like the 
knights and their retainers, especially if yriii keep your honour 
ever before you in the first place, and do your best to hcli) other 
people who .ire in trouble or who want assistance. Your motto 
IS, “Be Prepaied ” to do this, and the motto of the knights was 
a similar one, “ Be Always Ready.” 

Chivaliy -that is, the order of the knights -was started in 
England some 1500 years ago by King Arthur. 

On the death of his father. King Uther Pendragon, he was 
living with his uncle, and nobody knew who was to be King. He 
did not himself know that hejk\as son of the late King. 

Then a great stone was found in the churchyard, into which a 
sword was sticking, and on the stone w'as written : 

“ Whosoever pulleth this sword out of this stone is the right- 
wise King born of all England.” 

All the chief lords had a try at pulling it out, but none could 
move it. 

That day there was a tournament at which Arthur's cousin 
was to fight, but when he got to the ground he found he had 
left his swoid at home, and he sent Arthur to fetch it. Arthur 
could not iind it, but remembering the sword in the churchyard 
he went there and pulled at it, and it came out of the stone at 
once ] and he took it to his cousin. After the sports he put it 
back again into the stone; and then th^ all tried to pull it out, 
but could not move it, but when he tried he drew it out quite 
easily. So he was proclaimed King. 

He afterwards got together a number of knights, and used to 
sit with them at a great round table, *ind so they were called the 
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“ Kpights of the Round Table.” The table is still to be seen at 
Winchater. 

St. George 

They had as their patron saint St. George, because he was the 
only one of all the saints who was a horsemdh. He is the patron 
saint of cavalry and scouts all over Europe. 

St. George is the special saint of England. The battle-cry 
of the knights used to be, “For Saint George and Merrie 
England ! ” 

St. George^s Day is April 2^ d, and on that day all good scouts 
wear a rose in his honour and fly their flags. Don’t forget it on 
the next 23rd April. 

The Knights' Code 

The laws of the knights were these : 

Always ReaJy^ with 5-oiir armour on, except when you are 
taking your rest at night. 

Defend the poor, and help them that cannot defend them- 
selves. 

Do nothing to hurt or offend anyone else. 

Be prepared to fight in the tlefenrc of England. 

At whatever you are working try and win honour and a name 
for honesty. 

Never break your promise. 

Maintain the honour of your country with your life. 

Rather die honest than live shamelessly. 

Chivalry requireth that youth should be trained to perform the 
most laborious and humble offices with cheerfulness and 
grace ; and to do good unto others.” 

These are the first rules with which the old knights started, 
and from which the scout laws of to-day come. 

A knight (or scout) is at all times a gentleman. So many 
people seem to think that a gentleman must have lots of money. 
That does not make a gentleman. A gentleman is anyone who 
carries out the rules of chivalry of the knights. 

A London policeman, for instance, is a gentleman, because he 
is well disciplined, loyal, polite, brave, good-tempered, and help- 
ful to women and children. 

Unaelflaluiesa 

Captain John Smith, the old English adventurer of three 
hundred years ago, was a pretty tough customer to deal with, as 
he had fought in every part of the world and had been wounded 
over and over again; but he also had a good, kind heart within 
him. He was as good a type of scout as you could find anywhere. 



Kindness 

Ono of his favourite expressions was, ‘‘We were bom, not tor ooih 
selves, but to do good to others,” and he carried this out vay 
much in his life, for he was the most unselfish of men. 

Self-Sacrifice 

King Richard I, who was one of the first of the Scouts of the 
Empire, left his kingdom, his family, and everything to go and 
fight against the enemies of the Christian religion, and very 
nearly lost his kingdom by doing so, for he was absent for some 
years, and in the meantime his brother tried to usurp his place. 
On liis way home from the wars in Palestine he was caught by 
the King of Austria, .and was put by him in prison, where he 
lingered for twelve months. He was discovered by his minstrel, 
Blondel, who knowing that he must have been captured some- 
where went about Europe singing his favourite songs outside the 
prisons until he was answered f^rom inside; and so he found him and 
procured his release. (See “ The Talisman,” by Sir Walter Scott.) 

But sclf-sacrificc is also to be found among us to-day. Last 
year a lad of eighteen named Currie saw a little girl playing on 
the railway line at Clydebank in front of an approaching train. 
He tried to rescue her, but he was lame from an injury he had 
got at football, and it delayed him in getting her clear. The 
train knocked both of them over, and both were killed. 

But Currie’s gallant attempt is an example of chivalry for scouts to 
follow. It was sacrifice of himself in the attempt to save a child. 
Over one hundred cases of gallantry in saving life by scouts have 
occurred. And only the other day another brave scout, Donald 
Smith, 4lh Ealing Troop, dived into a canal to rescue a drown- 
ing boy without stopping to tftink of the risk to himself. He 
was drowned, but by his heroic act he gave a splendid example 
to his comrades of pluck and self-sacrifice. 

Kindness 

“Kindness and gentleness are great virtues,” says an old Spanish 
proverb ; and another says, “ Oblige without regarding whom you 
oblige,” which means be kind to anyone, great or small, rich or poor. 

The great point about a knight was that he was always doing 
kindnesses or good turns to people. His idea was that everyone 
must die, but you should make up your mind that before your 
time comes you will do something good. Therefore do it at 
once, for you never know when you may be going off. 

So, with the scouts, it has been made one of our laws that we 
do a good turn to somebody every day. It does not matter hoiV , 
small that good turn may be, if it were only to help an old womlm 
lift her bundle, or to guide a child across a crowded street, or to 
put a halfpenny in the poor-box. Something good ought to be 
done each day of your life, and you should start to-day to carry 
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out this rule, and never forget it during the remaining days of 
your life. Remember the knot in your necktie and on your 
scout’s badge — they are reminders to you to do a good turn. 
And do your good turn not only to your friends, but to strangers 
and even to your enemies. » 

When the Russians were besieged in Port Arthur by the 
Japanese in 1905, the Japs got close up to their forts by digging 
long, deep trenches, into which the Russians were not able to 
shoot. On one occasion they were so close that a Russian soldier 
was able to throw a letter Uto the Japanese trench. In ^ this 
letter he said that he wanted to send a message to his mother in 
Russia, as she was very anxious about him ; but as Port Arthur 
was now cut off from all communication he begged that the Japs 
would send the message for him ; and he inclosed a note for his 
mother and a gold coin to pay the cost. 

The Japanese soldier who found the note, instead of tearing 
up the letter and keeping the money, did what every scout 
would do, took it to his officer, and the officer telegraphed the 
Russian’s message to his mother, and threw a note back into the 
enemy’s fort to tell him that he had done so. 

This, with other instances of chivalry on both sides, is described 
in Mr. Richmond Smith’s book, “The Siege and Kali of Port 
Arthur.” 

Generosity 

Some people are fond of hoarding up their money and never 
spending it. It is well to be thrifty, but it is also well to give 
away money where it is wanted ; «In fact, that is part of the object 
of saving up your money. In being charitable, be careful that 
you do not fall into the mistake of false charily. Thai is to say, 
it is very easy and comforting to you to give a penny to a poor 
beggar in the street, but you ought not to do it. That poor 
beggar is ninety-nine times out of a hundred an arrant old fraud, 
and by giving your penny you arc encouraging him and othcr.s to 
go on with that trade. There may be, probably are, hundreds of 
really poor and miserable people hiding away, whom you never 
see and to whom that penny would be a godsend. The Cliaiity 
Organisation Society knows where they are, and who they are, 
and if you give your penny to them they will put it into the right 
hands for you. 

You need not be rich in order to be charitable. Many of the 
knights were poor men. At one time some of them wore as their 
crest two knights riding on one horse, which meant that they were 
too poor to afford a horse apiece. 
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Tips 

Then “ tips ” are a very bad thing. 

Wherever you go, people want to be “tipped” for doing the 
slightest thing which they ought to do out of common good 
feeling. A scout will never accept a “ tip,” even if it is offered him, 
unless it is pay for work done. It is often difficult to refuse, hvf. 
for a scout it is easy. He has only to say, “Thank you very 
much, but I am a scouts and our rules don’t allow us to accept 
anything for doing a good turn.” 

“ Tips ” put you oil a wrong foot Ag with everyone. 

You cannot work in a friendly way with a man if you are 
thinking how miicli “ tip ” you arc going to get out of him, or he 
is thinking how much he’ll have to “tip” you. And all scouts’ 
work for another ought to be done in a friendly way. 

1 have had a number of letters of admiration for the scouts in 
many parts of the country on .account of their doing good acts 
and then declining to be tipped for it. 1 am very glad to hear it, 
scouts. 

Of course, proper pay that is earned by your work is another 
thing, and you will be right to accept it. 

Friendliness 

The great difference in a Colonial bushman and a stay-at-home 
Briton is that the Colonial is in shirt-sleeves wliile the other is 
buttoned up in his coat, and their characters arc much the same, 
'rhe Colonial is open and cheery with everybody at once, while 
the Briton is rather inclined to shut himself up from his neigh- 
bours inside his coat, and takes^ deal of drawing out before lie 
becomes friendly. The free, open-air, shirt-sleeve habits of the 
Colonial do away with this, and life becomes much more pleasant 
to everybody all round. A boy scout should remember that he 
is like the Colonial, and, like Kim, the “ friend of all the world.” 

But don’t let your friendliness lead you into that foolery that 
has been too common in Britain, namely, throwing away your 
hard-earned savings in “standing treat” to your friends. 

Politeness 

An instance of politeness in war occurred at the Battle of 
F'ontenoy, wlicn we were fighting against the French. 

The Coldstream Guards coming up over a hill suddenly found 
themselves close up to the French Guards. Both parties were 
surprised, and neither fired a shot for a minute or two. 

In those days when gallant men quarrelled, they used to settle 
their differences by fighting duels with pistols. At a duel both com- 
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batants were supposed to fire at the same moment when the word 
was given, but it often happened that one man, in order to show 
how brave be was, would tell his adversary to fire first. And so 
in this case. When both parties were about to fire, the officer 
commanding the British Guards, to show his politeness, and fear- 
lessness, bowed to the French commander, and said, “ You fire 
first, sir." 

When the French Guards levelled their rifles to fire, one of the 
soldiers of the Coldstrcanis exclaimed, “ For what we arc going 
to receive may the Lord male# us truly thankful.” In the volley 
that followed, a great number of our men fell, but the survivors 
returned an equally deadly volley, and immediately charged in 
with the bayonet, and drove the French olT the field. 

One of the stories that the knights used to tell as an example 
of politeness was that Julius Csesar, when he was entertained to 
supper by a poor peasant, was so polite that when the man gave 
him a dish of pickles to eat, thinking that they were the sort of 
vegetables that a high-born officer would like, Ct'csar ate the whole 
dish, and pretended to like them, although they burnt his mouth 
and disagreed with him considerably. 

In Spain you ask a man the way — he does not merely point it 
out, but takes off his hat, bows, and says that it will be a great 
pleasure to him to show it, and walks with you till he has set you 
properly upon it. lie will take no rew'ard. 

A Frenchman will take off his hat vrhen he addresses a stranger, 
as you may often see him do in London, even when he asks a 
policeman the way. 

The Dutch fishermen, big anc^.brawny as they arc, take up the 
whole street when walking down it ; but when a stranger comes 
along they stand to one side, and smilingly take off their caps as 
he passes. 

A lady told me that when in one of the f^r west Canadian 
townships she. met a group of wild-looking cowboys walking 
down the street, she felt quite alarmed. But as they got near 
they stood to one side, and took off their hats with the greatest 
respect, and made way for her. 

Courtesy to Women 

The knights of old were particularly attentive in respect and 
courtesy to women. 

Sir Nigel Loring in *'The White Company” is a type of a 
chivalrous knight of the old times. Although very small, and 
half blind by reason of some lime which an enemy had thrown 
in hts eyes earty in his career, he was an exceedingly brave man, 
and at the same time very humble, and very helpful to others. 
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hut above all things he reverenced women. He had a bigi 
plain lady as his wife, but he always upheld her beauty and virtue, 
and was ready to fight anybody who doubted him. 

Then with poor women, old or young, he was always courteous 
and helpful. And that is how' a scout should act. 

King Arthur, who made the rules of chivalry, was himself 
chivalrous to women of whatever class. 

One day a girl rushed into his hall crying for help. Her hair 
streaming and smeared with nmd, hcT arms were torn with 
braml)lcs, and she was dre.ssed in rags. She had been ill-treated 
by a band of robbcis who roved the coinitiy, doing all the harm 
they could. When he Ju*aul licr tale King Arthur spr.ing on to 
his horse and rode off hinisclf to the robbers’ cave, and, even at 
the risk of his own life, he fought and defeated them, so that 
they could no more trouble his people. 

When walking with a lady or a child a sc'Oiit should always 
have her on his left side, so that his light is fice to protect her. 

This rule is altered when walking in the strectb : then a man 
will walk on the side of her lusarusi to the iniflic, to protect her 
against accidcnl or mud splashes, etc. 

In meeting a woman or a child a man bhoiild, as a matter of 
course, always niak*^ way for her, even if he has to slep oIF the 
pavement into the mud. 

So also in riding In a crowded tidiii 01 lailway cairiagc, no 
man worthy of tlu* name will allow a woman or a child to stand 
up it he has a seat. He will at once give it iiji to the woman 
and stand liimscli. As a scout you should oct an example in ' 
this by being the fust man in flic carriage to do it. And in 
doing so do it ehLcrfully, with a smile, so that she may not think 
you are annoyed at having to do it. 

When in the street always be on the look out to help women 
and childien. A good ojiportunily is when they want to cross 
a street, or to find the way, or to call a cab or 'bus. If you sec 
them go and hel[) them at once — and don’t accept any reward. 

The other d.iy I saw a boy help a lady out of a carriage, and 
as he shut the door after her she liiinetl to give him some money, 
but he touched his cap and siiiilingly said, ‘‘No, thank you, 
Marm ; it s my duty,'’ and walked ofT. So I shook hands with 
hull, foi I felt that although he had not been taught, he was a 
scout by nature. 

This is the kind of courtesy one wants to see more amongst 
boys of to-day. Only the other day in London a girl who had 
been robbed ran after a thief and pursued him, till he dashed 
down into a narrow alley, where she could not follow; hut she 
waited for himnso did the crowd. And when he came out again^ 
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she collared him and struggled to prevent him escaping; but not 
one of the crowd would help her, although there were men and 
boys present there. They must have been a poor lot not to 
help a girl ! 

Of course, in accidents men and br)yS will always .^ec that the 
women and children are safely gol out of danger be fore they 
think of going themselves. In two wiccks which occuircd in 
i«jo7 on the south coast of hngland, vi/. the and the 

Sufvu^ it was very noticciible how carefully arrangeinent.s wcic 
made for saving the wonien^uid children and old people, belt^re 
any idea was given as to how the men weic to he le-iciied. You 
slioiild carry your couilcsy on with ladies at all times. If you 
arc sitting down and a iady comes into ihc room, sl.nid up, and 
sec if you can lulp her in any way before you sit down. 

Don’t lark about with a girl whom you would not like your 
mother or sistei to see you with. 

Don*! ni.ik(' lo\c to any gnl unlcs'> >o'i ine.in to in.ury hei. 

Don't many a giil unless you are in a position to Mi[;poit lui 
and to support some children. 

Practices 

Othei waya of doing gc'od tuiiis .irc sue li mikiII things as these: 
sprinkle sand on ti IroA n (ojd whcie hoi^^cs aie Ihible to slip; 
remove oiange or banana skins from the ])a\LUieiU, as tluy are 
.i[)t to lliiovv p.opio down, don’t leave j.at(.N open, and don't 
injuie fcneca or walk over crops in the lomitiy , help old people 
ill drawing water nr rariying hiel, etc., U' their lioniLs; hel[) to 
keep the sheets ^Kan by reMOving scraps of ])apei ; piovide 
meals fur pour (.Inldrcn. 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 
now 'JO J’RACIISK CIIIV.M.UY 

Milker each scout tic a knot in his ncildio cucry 'iioyning as u 
rtuuniicf to carry out his idea of doing a good tarn every day, 
liU it becomes a habit ^otlh him. 

Take your hoys to an armoury, such rrs the Tois.'cr of London 
or South Kensington Museum, and cwplain to them the armour 
and weapons of the knights. 

Make a scout bnng in a boy, who is a luUd stranger, us his 
guest for the ceeniug to play in club games, and hear camp 
yarns, etc. 

Games 

“«ICnigiit Errantry.** — Scouts go out singly, or in pairs, or 
as a patrol. If in a town, to find women or children in want of 
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help, and to return and on tlieir honour, what the)' have 

done. If in the country call at any faims or cottages and ask to 
do odd jobs — for nothing. The same can be made into a race 
called a “Good Turn ” laee. 

Play 

“ King Arthur and the Kounil 'Fahle.” 

Also other stuiies of chivalry, as in “Stories of King Arthur/* 

• ^ BOOKS TO itlAD 

“Ivanhnc/' by Sii ^^■alLrr Scclt. is. (posiage 2 d.). 

‘•Stories of King ArLhin." (.uiIim. is. fx!. iiell (postage 3 *!.) 

“ Jhi'Wliil. ( onipanVi” 1*} Sn I 'mi.m l^nyh*. od (posUigc ad. ) 
“The Kni.i/l .'loiu- c)( IIopmsh I ly Kj'ik Im lli-hy 
“ Puck Ol i*i)ok’s IJillj’ by 1 'ii(1):ih 1 fjs. 


CAMP F?RE YARN. No. 21 

SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Honour - Obedience— Oourage- -f'hci iiness 
TO INSTRUCTORS 

The srlf-ili'<c ip/ 1)10(1 uiau is dcso i/u'd />y Uron'uinf^ as: 

“ On- *v 1 k) inner lurned his Ijacl^ but innu herd breast foivvard ; 

Nlc\rr (loulitcd clouds would break ; 

Never do lined, tliou.di riglit were worsted, wrong would triumph \ 

Held, w( f,ill lo ri^e, are hallled lo light better, 

.Slcej)--io wake.” 

Lycim^ns said IJiat the KCfdth of a state tay not so much in 
money as in men who were saniid in tmdv and mind, with n 
body fit for toil and endurance, and with a mind well disciplined, 
and seeing things in their proper proportions^ 

Honour 

The true kniglit placed hi.s honour before all things; it was 
sacred. A man who is honourable is always to be trusted; he 
will never do a dishonourable action, such as telling an untrul^ 
or deceiving his .superiors or employers, and always commands 
the - respect of his fellow-incn. His honour guides him in 
everything that he does. A captain sticks to the ship tiU the 
last, in every wreck that was ever heard of. Why ? She is on^ 
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a lump of iron and wood ; his life is as valuable as that of any 
of the women and children on board, but he makes everybody 
away safely before he attempts to save his more valuable life. 
Why ? l^ecaiise the ship is hi.s ship, and he has been taught that 
it is his duly to stick to it, and he.' rSn.siclcrs it would be dis- 
honourable in him to do otherwise ; so he jnils honour hcFore 
safety. So also a .scout should value his liouj)iir most of anything. 

^air Play 

Jlrilons, above all other people, ijisisl on fair play. 

If you sec a hig bully going for a small or weak boy, you stop 
him because it is not “ fair play.'' 

And if a man, in fighting another, knocks him down, he must 
not hit or kick him while ho is down ; i;verybody w'Oiild think 
him an awful beast if he did. Yet thcie is no law about it ; you 
could not get him im[)ri.soned for it. tiiith is that “fair 

play” is an old idea of chivalry that has come down to us from 
the knights of old, and wc must always keep up that idea. 

Other nations arc not all so good. 

Often we hear of wounded men being again ■^hot and killed in 
battle when they arc lying helplcs.s on ti}e ground. In the South 
African War, when Major MacJ.,arcn, lately our Manager in the 
Jloy ScoiiLs, was lying helpless, with his thigh broken by a bullet 
and his hor.se shot on lo[i of him, a IJoer came up, aixl finding 
him alive, fired Uvo more shots into him. Luckily he rcc'jvercd, 
and is alive to-day. But that Boer had no chivalry in him. 

Honesty 

Honesty is a form of honour. An honourable, man can be 
trusted with any amount of money or other valuables with the 
certainty that he will not steal it. 

Cheating at any lime is a sneaking, underhand thing to do. 

When yon feel inclined to cheat in ordei to win a game, or feel 
very distrcs.sed when a game in which you are playing is going 
against you, just say to yourself, “ After all, it is only a game. It 
won’t kill me if I do lose. One can’t win always, though I will 
stick to it in case of a cliancc coming.” 

If you keep your head in this way, you will very often find that 
you win after all from not being over-anxious or despairing. 

And don’t forget, whenever you do lose a game, if you are a 
true scout, you will at once cheer the winning team or shake 
hands with and congratulate the fellow who has beaten you. 

This rule will be carried out in all games and competitions 
among Boy Scouts. 
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Loyalty 

Loyalty was, above all, one of the distinguishing points abqtit 
the knights. They were always devotedly loyal to their King and 
to their countiy, and wt'ic alw.iys ready ami eager to die in their 
defence. In tlic same way a fcjllower of the knights should be 
loyal, not only to the kitv, hut also !o everyone whf) is above hiiMi 
wlielher his ollieeis rr eii‘|»lo)ers, and he should stick to them 
through thick .ind thm iS pai t of his duly. If he does not intend 
to he lo3'al, he will, if he has any hf^iour in liini, resign his place. 

lib ‘•hould also he efiuah) loyal to his own fi lends and should 
suppoit them in evil times as well as in good times. 

Loyalty to duty was shown by the koman soldier of old who 
stuck to ins post when the cit> of Pompeii was overwhelmed with 
ashes and lava fioin the volcano Vcsiivuiis. llis remains are still 
there, with his hand covering his mouth and noac to prevent the 
su/ToratiOii w'liirh in the end oveicamc him. 

Hia example was followed at .some manieuvres not long ago by 
a eaclet of Keigate (dammar School, who, when jiostcd as sentry, 
was accidentally left on liis post when the Held day was over, 
hut tliougli night came on, and it \vas veiy cold in Nfovember 
— the lad stuck to liis ]iost ti’l lie was found in the middle of 
the night, half pc Islusl with cold, hut alive and alert. 

Obedience and Discipline 

Discipline and ohedicnee arc as imporiantas bravery for scouts 
and for soldiers. 

'Hie /''/rtiJ wO'i a liansporl shij) c.irrying lrooj^>. Slii* had 
on board b^o-soldicia willi ihen^fannlies and i/,o sLanien. Near 
the (Jape of (lood I lope one night slie lan on Uf sonic roeks, and 
began to break u]). 'J’li». soldiers weie at once yiaraded on dock. 

Some were told off to gel out the boats, and pul the women and 
childicMi into them, and otheis were told off to get the horses up 
out of the hold, and to lowci them ovci board into the sea, inoulcr 
that they might have a chance of swimming adiorc. When this 
had all been clone, it was found that there were not enough boats 
to lake the men, and so the men were ordered to remain in their 
ranks. Then the ship broke in half and began to go down. The 
captain shouted to the men to jump over and save themselves, but 
the colonel, Colonel Seaton, said, No, keep your ranks.” For 
he saw that if they swam to the boats, and tried to get in, they 
would probably sink them too. So the men kept their ranks, 
and as the ship rolled over and sank, they gave a cheer and went 
down with her. Out of the whole 760 on board, only 192^ were 
saved, but even those would probably have been lost had it not 
been for the discipline and selLsacrihce of the others. 
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Recently a British Training Ship, the Fort Jackson^ full of boy- 
sailors, was run into by a steamer, but just as on the Birkenhead 
there was no panic or crying out. The boys fell in quickly on 
parade, put on their Hfebelis, and faced^the danger calmly and 
well. And nut a life was lost. 

Gibraltar is a great big forlificd rock which belongs to Britain, 
down on the South Coast of Spain. One hundred and twenty 
years ago it was besieged by the Spanisli and I'^rench armies 
together. 

The Spanish Army attackAl (Gibraltar on the land side, while 
the French attacked it by sea, but though they fought hard and 
with greatest endurance for over three years, the J British troops 
defending the place were u match for them, and held out success^ 
fully until they were relieved I)y the Fleet from home. 

General Klliot, who had been a cavalry olfieer in the T5lh Hus- 
sars, commanded the troops at (librallar, and it was largely owing 
to his strict discii^line that the garrison siu'ceedcd in holding out. 
Every man had learnt to oliey orders withoiiL any hesilaiion or 
question. 

One day a man disobeyed an order, so General IDllioL had him 
up before him and explained that fur a man to he insubordinate 
Jit such a time showed that he could not be in his right senses ; he 
must be mad. So he ordered that his hi 'ad should be shaved, 
and that he should be blistered, bled, and pul into a straight 
waistcoat, and should be put in the cells, with bread and water, 
as a lunatic, and should also be jjrayed for in cliiirch ! 

Humility 

Humility, or being humble, was one of the things wliich wras 
practised by the knights, that is to .say, that, although they were 
generally superior to other people in fighting or campaigning, they 
never allowed themselves to swagger about it. So don't swagger. 

And don’t imagine that you have got rights in this world 
except those that you earn for yourself. You’ve got the right to 
be believed if you earn it by always telling the tiutli, and you’ve 
got the right to go to prison if you earn it by thieving; but there 
are lots of men who go about howling about their rights who 
liave never done anything to earn any rights. Uo your duty first, 
and you wdll get your rights afterwards. 

Courage 

Very few men are born brave, but any man can make himself 
brave if he tries — and especially if he begins trying when he is a 
boy. 

The brave man dashes into danger without any hesitation, 
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when a less brave man is inclined to han^ back. It is very like 
bathing. A lot of boys will come to a river to bathe, and will 
cower shivering on the bank, wondering how deep the water is, 
and whether it is very cold — but the brave one will run through 
them and take his header into the water, and will be swimming 
about happily a few secomls later. 

'rhe thing is, when there is dangei before you, don^t stop and 
look at it — the more you look at it the less you will like il---biit 
t:jke the plunge, go boldly in at it, and it won't be half so bad as 
it lot^ked, when you aie once in it. • 

In the laic war hetw'een Japan and Russia some Japanese 
pioneers had been ordeied t«) blow up llie gale of a Russian fod, 
so that the attackers <'oiild get in. Aftia- nearly all of them had 
been shot d(jwn, a few of Iluan managed to gc-.t tci the gate with 
their charges of jiowder. These had to he “ tamped ” or jammed 
tiglil against the dour somehow, anil llien fired. Tlie Japs 
‘‘lamped” them by [inching them against lln*. door with their 
chests ; iliey Ihen lit their matches, fired the eliaige, and blew 
up the gales, but blew mi theihseUes in doing so. Rut their 
[ducky self-sacrifi( e enabled their roiiirades lo get in and win the 
[dace for the ICmjieror. 

Fortitude 

'rhe knighls weie men who never .^aid “l)ie” till they were 
dead; they were always ready lo stick it out till the last ex- 
tremity, but it is a very common fault with men to give in to 
trouble or fear long before theie is any lu r e.ssity. They often 
give up working berause they i4on’l g,et sik'»*css all at onr.c, and 
probably if they stuck to it a little longer, .success would come. 
A man must expect hard work and want i>f siir:( L:).s at lir.st. 

In Ja[jan, whenever a child is born, the parents hang up outside, 
the house either a doll or a fish, according as the child is a girl or 
boy. It is a sign to live neighbouis : the didl means it is a girl, 
who will some day have children to nurse ; the fish means it is a 
boy, who, as he grows into manhood, will, like a fish, have to 
make his way against a stream of difticiilties and dangers. A man 
who cannot face hard work or trouble is not worth calling a 
man. 

Sonic of you may have heard the stoiy of the two frogs. If you 
have not, here it is ; 

Two frogs were out for a walk one day, and they came to a big 
bowl of cream. In looking into it they both fell in. 

One said : “ This is a new kind of water to me. How can a 
fellow swim in stuff like this ? It is no use trying.'’ So he sank 
to the bottom and was drowned through having no pluck. 
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But the other was a more manly frog, and he struggled to 
swim, using his arms and legs as hard as he could to keep himself 
afloat; and whenever he felt he was sinking he struggled harder 
than ever, and never gave up hope. 

At last, just as he was getting so tired that he thought he must 
give it up,* a curious thing happened. By his hard work with his 
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arms and legs he had churned up the cream so much tiuit he 
suddenly found himself standing all safe on a pat of butter ! 

So when things look bad just ^iiilc and sing to yourself, as the 
thrush sings : “ Stick to it, slick to it, stick to it,” and you will 
come through all right. 

A very great step to success is to be able to stand disappoint- 
ments. 

Good Temper and Gheeriness 

The knights laid great stress on being never out of temper. 
They thought it bad form to lose their temper and to sliow auger. 
Captain John Smith, of whom 1 spoke just now, was himself a 
type of a cheerful, man. In fact, towards the end of his life two 
boys (and he was very fond of boys) to whom he told his adven- 
tures, wrote them down in a book, but they said that they found 
great difficulty in hearing all that he said, because he roared with 
laughter so over his own descriptions of his troubles. ' But it is 
very certain that had he not been a cheery man, he never could 
have got through half the dangers with which he was faced at 
different times in bis career. 

Over and over again he was made prisoner by his enemies — 
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sometimes savage enemies — but he managed always to captivate 
them with his pleasant maniiei, and become friends with ihemi 
so that often they let him go, or did not trouble to catch him 
when he made his escape. 

If you do your work cheerfully, your work becomes much more 
of a pleasure to you, and also if you are cheerful it makes other 
people cheerful as v ell, which is part of yoiii duty as a scout. 
Mr. J. M. Barrie writer; “Those who sunshine to the lives 
of others, cannot keep happiiicsb Irilii themselves,’* whieh means, 
if you make other people happy, you make yourself happy. 

If you are in the habit of taking things cheerfully, you will very 
seldom llnd yourself in serious trouble, because if a difficulty or 
annoyance oi danger seems very gieat, yon will, if you are wise, 
force yourself to laugh at it, although I will allow it is very difficult 
to do so at first. Still, the moment you do laugh, most of the 
difficulty seems to disappear at once, and you ran tackle it quite 
easily. 

Good temper can be attained by a boy who wants to have it, 
and it will help him in every game under the sun, and more 
especially m difficulty and danger, and will often keep him in a 
situation where a ^hort-tempered fellow gets tinned out, or leaves 
in a huff. 

Bad language and sweaiing are gmierally used, like smoking, 
by boys who want to try and bliow off how manly they arc, but it 
only makes them look like fools Geneially, a nnn who bwears 
is a man easily upset, and loses his head in .i diKuult situation, 
and he is not, therefore, to be dapendtd iqion. You want to be 
(pine undisturbed under the greatest difhciilties; and so when 
you find yourself particularly anxious or excited, or angry, don’t 
swear, force yourself to smile, and it will set you right in a moment. 

Captain J ohn Smith, who neither smoked 1101 swore, had a way 
of dealing with swcaicrs', which is also adopted by our scouts. He 
says in his diary that when his men were cutting down trees, the 
axes blistered their tender fingers, so that at about every third 
blow a loud oath would drown tlie echo of the axe. To remedy 
this he devised a plan of having every man's oath noted down, 
and at night, for every oath, he had a can of water poured down 
the wearer’s sleeve, “ with which an offender was so washed that 
a man would scarce hear an oath for a week.” 

BOOKS TO READ 

“Courage,” by Charles Wagner, xs. nett (postage 3d.) 
(Published by T. Fisher Unwin, London.) 

“The Book of Golden Deeds.” as. 6d. nett (postage jd.) 
(Macmillan.) 
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“Parents and Children.” Miss Cliailottc Mason. 3s. 6d. nett 
(postage 4d.) (Published by Kegan Paul.) 

“ Duty,” by Samuel Smiles. 2s. nott (postage 4d.) (Murray.) 

“The Soul of a People,” by H. V. Hall. fs. 6d nett (Macmillan.) 

Practice in Self-discipline 

Practise uiisclfislincss by a pifiiit' to whirli all contnbiite 
according to then means. No leniaiks to be allowed on the 
amounts given. il 

Games 

Any games such as football, basketball, etc., where rules are 
strictly enforced, arc good for teac lung di^-f ipline and uiisdfislincss. 

Ju-J itsu has many iscellenl jioints, too, in lh.il direction. 

“ Longbowmaiishij) * as pr.iclised by Ihi" an hers of the 
Middle Ages. Scouts to inak(‘ their own bows .'ind anows if 
possible. Kead Ayhvaid’s doings ill “'TIu While ('oniiiany.” 

“Quaitcr Stafl' Pl.iy” wnth •■couls* sl.ues, as d by the 
yeomen and afipientKes in old da>s See S(out Chan, No 12. 
2d , post free, 3d , fi'^un 7 % St out ODh i*. 


CAMP FIRF. YARN. No. 32 

SELF-IMPBOVEMENT 

Religion -'riirift— How lo gi*l on. 

TO INSTRUCTORS 

This camp fire varn to unhmlors a wide field for the 

important work of all tu this stliehic of Bov Scoitls, and 
you an opportumty for doin^ natlv vahtabk woik for the 
nation. 

The prcihuiin^ want of rilii(if)n should bt remedud by a prat- 
iical working religion rather than a too spiritual one at first 

Sunday Scouiinci - In Christian countries Boy Scouts 
should, without fail, atUnd ihurth or chapel, oi a church 
parade of their own, on Sundays. 'The afternoon walk might 
then be devoted to quiet scouting practues, such as “ Nature 
Study** by exploring for plants or insects, observing animals 
or birds ; or m town or bad weather visiting good picture 
galleries, museums, etc ; also “ Knight Errantry,** doing 
good turns by collecting flowers and taking them to 
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paiienis in Iiospitiih, rciuling newspapers io the palienis and so 
on. Sunday is a day of rc^i ; loiffin^ is not resL Change of 
occupation from the workshop to the fields is rest; hui the 
Sidibaih is too often a day of loafing, and. movalLy, made worst 
day in the icfwlc week for our lads and girls. Comlnnc with the 
instruction of war Church the. study of God in nature, and the 
practice of good luris on God's day. 

Sedk-I MPK«)VK.MFN r. - A great amoitnt of poverty and un- 
empfoyedness results from lioy\ he0ig allowed to run not outside 
the school walls as loafer'^, ue from being used early in life as 
small wage-earners , such as errand boys, etc., and then finding 
themselves at the commencement of manhood ivithout any know- 
ledge of a trade to go on with, and unable to turn their hand 
to any \i't)rk out of their own immediate line. They are 
helpless and unemployable. It is here that iis in^lniilor yon can 
do invaluable wt>rk for the ho\\ by gel/ing etuh in turn to talk 
privately over Ins future, ami to map tad a line for himself, and 
to start prcpainig linuselj for it. k'nnmragc him to htlicvc in 
himself and to lake up “ hobbies ” or haudiaafls. 

The suggestions offered here au , 'Hcuig (o the want of space, 
very limited in n.imher, but your own expcricntc or imagination 
will probably provide many more. 

Duty to God 

An Cid British chieftain, sonic tijirlucii luiiulrcil years aep, said : 

“Our life has aluays sccmc'rto me like tlie lli^dit of a sparrow 
ihrou^h the ^ical hall, when tine is sitting at meals willi the log- 
fire blazing on the hearth, wiiile all is slnim and dark ness outside. 
He come.s in, no one knows from wliere, and hovers for a short 
time in the warmth and light, and then flies forth again into tlie 
darkncs.s. And so it is with the life of a man ; he comes no one 
knows from where; he is here in the world fur a short time, till 
he flies forth again, no one knows wliitlier. But now you show 
us that if we do our <luty during our life wc shall not fly out into 
darkness again, wlicn life is ended, since Christ has oiieiicd a door 
for us to enter a blighter room, a heaven where wc can goi^nd 
dwell in jicacc for ever.” 

This old chief was .speaking for all the chiefs of northern 
ngland when King Edwin had introduced to them a knowledge 
of the Christian religion ; and they adopted it then and there as 
one more comforting to them than their old Pagan worship of 
heathen gods ; and ever since those days the Christian religion 
has been the one to rule our country. 
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Religion seems a very simple thing : 

ist. To trust in God. 

2nd. To do good to other^pcople. 

The old knights, who were the scouts of the nation, were very 
religious. They were always careful to attend church or chapel, 
especially before going into battle or undertaking any serious 
difficulty. They considered it was the right thing always to be 
prepared for death. In the ^rcat church of Malta you can see 
to-day where the old knights used to pray, and they all stood up 
and drew their swords during the reading of the Creed, as a sign 
that they were prepared to defend the gospel with their swords 
and lives. Besides worshipping God in church, the knights 
always recognised His work in the things which lie made, such 
as animals, plants, and scenery. And so it is with peace scouts 
to-day, that wherever they go they love the woodlands, the moun- 
tains, and the prairies, and they like to watch and know about the 
animals that inhabit them, and the wonder.>> of the flowers and 
plants. No man is much good unless he believes in God and 
obeys His laws. So every scout should have a religion. 

There are many kinds of religion, such as Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, Mohammedans, and so on, but the main point 
about them is that they all worship God, although in diflcTcnt 
ways. They arc like an army wliich serves one king, though it is 
divided into different branche.s, such as cavalry, artillciy, and 
infantry, and these wear diflcrcnt uniforms. So, wlieii you meet 
a boy of a different religion to yo]^r own, you sliould not be hostile 
to him, but recognise that he is like a soldier in your own army, 
though in a different uniform, and still serving the same king 
as you. 

In doing your duty to God always be grateful to Him. When- 
ever you enjoy a pleasure or a good game, or succeed in doing a 
good thing, thank Him for it, if only with a word or two, just as 
you say grace after a meal. And it is a good thing to bless other 
people. For instance, if you see a train starting off, just pray for 
God’s blessing on all that arc in the train. 

In doing your duty towards man be helpful and generous, and 
also always be grateful for any kindness done to you, and be care- 
ful to show that you are grateful. 

Remember that a present given to you is not yours until you 
have thanked for it. While you are the sparrow flying through 
the hall, that is to say, while you are living your life on this earth, 
try and do something good which may remain after you. One 
writer says : 

I often think that when the sun goes down the world is hidden 
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by a big blanket from the light of heaven, but the stars are little 
holes pierced in that blanket by those who have done good deeds 
in this world. The stars are not all the same size ; some are big. 
some little, and some men have dune great deeds and others have 
done small deeds, but they have made their hole in the blanket 
by doing good' before they went to heaven." 

Try and make your hole in the blanket by good work while you 
are on the earth. 

It is something to be good, but h is far better to do good. 

Duty Before All 

You have all heard of “ Lynch- Law,” by which is meant stern 
justice by hanging an evildoer. 

The name came from Galway, in li eland, where a meinurial 
still commemorates the act of a c hief inagisLrale of that city 
named Lynch, who in the year had his own son Walter 

Lynch executed for killing a young Spaniard. 

The murderer had been properly Hied and rotivieted. Ilis 
mother begged the cili/ens to rescue her son whi-n he was l;rought 
out from the jail to suffer [Hinininnent, but the falhei, foreseeing 
this, had the sentence carried out in the prison, and young Lynch 
was hanged from the prison window. 

The elder I.ynch's sense of duly must liave been very strong 
indeed to enable him to make his feelings as a lather give way to 
his conscience as a magislrale. 

General Gordon sacrificed his life to liis sense of duty. When 
he was besieged at Khartuni»hc could have got away iiimself 
had he liked, but lie considered it Ins duty to remain v.itii the 
Egyptians whom he had brought there, although lie had no ad- 
miration for them. So he stuck to them, and when at last the 
place was captured by the enemy he was killed. 

Sobriety 

Remember that drink never yet cured a single trouble ; it only 
makes troubles grow worse and worse the more you go on with 
it. It makes a man forget for a few hours what exactly his 
trouble is, but it also makes him forget everything else. If he 
has wife and children it makes him forget that his duty is to work 
and help them out of their difficulties, instead of making himself 
all the more unfit to work. 

A man who is drunken is generally a coward — and one us^dto 
see it very much among soldiers. Nowadays they are a better 
class and do not drink. 

Some men drink because they like the feeling of getting half 
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Stupid, but they are fools, because once they take to drink no 
employer will trust them, and they soon become unemployed and 
easily get ill, and finally come to a miserable end. There is 
nothing manly about getting drunk. Once a man gives way to 
drink it ruins his health, his career, and his happiness, as well as 
that of his family. There is only one cure for this disease, and 
that is — never to get it. 

Thrift 

It is a funny thing that otA." of you boys who now read these 
words, some of you are certain to become j'ich men, and some of 
you may die in poverty and misery. And it just depends on 
your own selves which you are going to do. 

And you can very soon tell which your future is going to be. 

The fellow who begins making money as a boy will go on 
making it as a man. Vou may find it (.liliii'iiU to do at first, 
but it will come easier later on ; but if yon begin and if you 
go on, remember, you are ijretty certain hi succeed in the end-- 
especially if you get your money by liard work. 

If you only try to make it by easy means —that is by betting, 
say, on a football match or a horse-race you are bound to lose 
after a time. Nobody who makes bets ever wins in the end ; it 
is the bookmaker, the man who receives the bets, that scores 
over it. Yet there are thousands of fools who go on putting 
their money on, because they won a bit once or hope tt> win 
some day. 

Any number of pooi l)oyb have become rich men — but in 
nearly every case it was because •they meant to do so from the 
first ; they worked for it, and put every penny they could make 
into the bank to begin with. 

So each one of you has the chance, if you like to take it. The 
great owner of millions of pounds, J. Astor, began his career as 
a poor boy-pedlar with seven German flutes as his stock-in-trade. 
He sold them for more than he gave, and went on increasing 
his business. 

The knights of old w-ere ordered by their rules to be thrifty, 
that is to save money as much as possible, not to expend large 
sums on their own enjoyment, but to save it in order that they 
might keep themselves, and not be a burden to others, and also 
in order that they might have more to give away in charity ; and 
if they had no money of their own, they were not allowed to beg 
for it^ they must work and make it in one way or another. Thus 
money-making goes with manliness, hard work, and sobriety. 

Boys are not too young to work for money. 

Mr. Thomas Holmes, the police court missionary, tells us how 
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hundreds of poor boys in London are workinj;^ pluckily and well 
at making their living, even while doing their school work. They 
get up early, at half-pasr four in the morning, anil go round 
witli milk or bakers' harrows till about l ight, and after that off to 
school ; back in the aftemoon lu the to clean the p:uls and 
cans. They save up their nmiKy rvci\ rl.iy ; those who have 
niolhcrs, hand it over to tJum ; thosi* who have ni»t, store it up 
or bank it. Tlu*y .m: regular men belovc they are twelve years of 
age, and good examples to olhet boys wlierever they may be. 

How to Make Money 

There are many ways by which a scout, or a patrol working 
together, can make money, such as : — 

Making arm eh.air.s, rc-coviTing old furniture, clr., is a very 
paying trade. I'Vetwork anil carving, piclun: frames, bird-cages, 
cabinets, carved pipe-bowls, can he sold Ihniiigh a shop. 

(let permission to CAit certain sticks in heilgi s or woods, and 
trim them into walking-sticks, alter hanging them with weights 
attached to stiaighliin and dry them. Ilreeding canaries, ('iiickens, 
rabbits, or dogs pays well. Bee-keeping brings in from /,'i to ^2 a 
year per hive, afl-ir you have j) lid frir hive and (|iieen bee or swarm. 

You can make novel sets of buttons out of bootlaces ; a scout 
made 15s. in :i few days lately in this way. Collect old packing- 
cases and boxes, and chop them into bundles of fircwoixl. Make 
nets, besoms, etc., for gardener.s. Kiu ping coals and selling their 
milk will [j.iy in some placc.s. Basket- making, pottery, book- 
binding, etc., all bring nioni*yj* Or a patrol working together can 
form themselves into a corps of nK:ssr*ngf*r-boys in .1 country town, 
or they can get an iillohiij-nl gaidi-n .mil work it for selling 
vegetables and llowers, or they can make themselves into a 
minstrel troupe, or jiciform Fronting displajs <'»r pageants, etc., 
like those shown in “Scouting (iniin ,” :iimI take money at 
the doors. A scouts’ “cake .and enndy sale” brought in ^95 
the other day in a small town. 

These are only a few suggestions ; thi:rc are loads of other ways 
of making money which you can think out for yourself, according 
to the place you arc in. 

But in order to get money you must expect to work. The 
actor, Ted Payne, used to say in one of hi.s i)l:iys, “I don’t know 
what is wrong with me. 1 eat well, I drink well, and I sleep 
well ; but somehow whenever anybody mentions the word ‘work ’ 
to me, 1 get a cold shudder all over me.” That is what happens 
to a great many men in Britain, 1 am afraid. There are a good 
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many other chicken-hearted felIo\v<s, who, when any work fitces 
them, get a cold shudder all over them ” ; or, when tronble 
comes, they go and take to drink, instead of facing it and working 
it off. 

Start a money-box, put any money you can make into that, and 
when you have got a fair amount in it, hand it over to a bank, 
and start an account for yourself. As a scout, you have to have 
a certain amount in the savings hank before yon can become 
entitled lo weai a badge -^ave youi pence, and you’ll get 
pounds. 

(Scouts^ Money Boxes, price ts. each, and palter for frei-saw 
work can he ohUuned from Secrctiuy, Boy bcouts, zi6 Victoria 
Street, Lo7idon, S.W.) 


How to Qet On 

A few years ago the American Government was at war with 
rebels in the island of Cuba. (Point out on map,) 

America, as you know, is ruled by a President, and not by 
a King. 'Phe late Piesident McKinley wanted to send a letter to 
(Garcia, the chief of the rebels in Cuba, bn I did not know how to 
get it taken to 1 mu, as the rebels were a savage lot, inliabiting u 
wild and difficult counlry. 

When he was talking it over with his advisers, someone said : 

There’s a young fellow called Rowan who seems to be able lo 
get anything done that you ask him. Why not try him ? ” 

So RowMii was sent for, and when he came in the President ex- 
pbined why he had sent forvhim, and, [iiUting the letter in his 
hand, said, “ Now, I want that letter sent to Garcia.” 

The lad simply smiled and said, ** I see,” and walked out of the 
room, without saying another word. 

Some weeks passed, and Rowan appealed again at the Presi- 
dent’s door, and said, “ T gave your lettei to Garcia, sir,” and 
walked out again. Of course Mi. McKinley had him back and 
made him explain how he had done it. 

It turned out that he had got a boat and sailed away in her for 
some days ; had landed on the coast of Cuba, and disajipcared 
into the jungle ; in three weeks’ time he reappeared on the other 
side of the island, having gone through the enemy, and found 
Garcia, and given him the letter. 

He was a true scout, and that is the way a scout should carry 
out an order when he gets it. No matter how difficult it may 
seem, he should tackle it, with a smile ; the more difficult it is 
the more interesting it will be to carry out. 

Most fellows would have asked a lot of questions — first as to 
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how they were to set about it, how they could get to the place, 
where they were to get food from, and so on ; but not so Rowan ; 
he merely learnt what duty was wanted of him, and he did the 
rest without a word \ any fellow who acts^ like (hat is certain to 
get on. 

We have a lot of good scoiiis alif.uly enifjllcd among tht; 
District Messenger lioys in London, 'riiesu lads, from having 
difficult jobs frequently given them and l)L‘ing ex[>ccUui lo carry 
them out successfully, take them on with Ihe giealest confidence in 
themselves; and, without asktig a lot of silly questions, they 
start off in a businesslike way, and do tluMii. 

That is the way to deal with any difficulty in life. If you gel 
a job or a trouble that seems lo you to be too big for you, don’t 
shirk it ; smile, think out a way by which you might get success- 
fully through with it, and then go at it. 

Remember that “a difllcuUy is no longer a difficulty when 
once you laugh at it — and tackle it.” 

Don’t be afraid of making a mislake. Napoleon said “ Nobody 
ever made anything who never made a mistake.” 

Mkmory. — T hen practice remcinliering things. A fellow who 
has a good memory will get on because so many other people 
have bad memories from not jirarlising them. 

At the Olympic 'rheatro, Liverpool, the forgetfulness on the 
part of the people in the audience gradually niadti it necessaiy 
for the manager lo keep a special room and ledgers for all losi 
articles left bcliind in the theatre nOcr each performance, lint 
the happy idea struck him of jHiltiiig a notice on the curtain by 
means of a bioscope lantern a fe^ minutes before the end ol 
the performance, saying, “Please look under your seats before 
leaving.” , 

This has made a great difference in the number of things left 
behind. 

People used to leave every kind of thing, even medicine* 
bottlers and false teeth ; and once a checpie fur was left. 

A great coral island is built up of liny se.x insects bloeking 
themselves together; so also great knowledge in a man is built 
up by his noticing all sorts of little details and blocking them 
together in his mind by remembering them. 

Luck. — If you want to catch a tramcar when it is not at a 
stopping station, you don’t sit down and let it run past you, and 
then say, “How unlucky I am"; you run and jump on. It is 
just the same with what some people call “luck ; they complain 
that luck never comes to them. Well, luck is really the chance 
of getting something good or of doing something great; the thing 
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is to look out for every chiince and seize it — run at it and jump 
on — don't sit down and wait for it to pass. Opportunity is a 
tramcar which has very few stopping places. 

Choose a Carker. — “Be prepared” for what is going to 
happen to you in the future. If you are in a situation where 
you are earning money as a boy, what are you going to do when 
you finibh that joo? You ought to be leaining some proper 
trade to take up ; and save your pay in the iiieaiitiinc, to keep 
yoy going till you get eiiiploymen||in your new trade. 

And try to learn something uf a second trade, in case the first 
one fails you at any time, as so very often happens. 

An employer told me once that he .never engaged a lad who 
had yellow finger-tips (from smoking), or who earned his mouth 
open (boys wiio breathe llnough the moiilh aie gtaierally stupid^. 
Any man is sure of ein{)l()>mejit who lias money in the bank, is 
a teetotaler, and is cheery. 

If you want to serve your King and couiitiy thiM'e is the Royal 
Navy open to you, a fine service with its grand traditions, its 
splendid ships, guns, and bc.uncn. It lakes yon arrows the seas 
to our great (.oloriies and to foreign lands, from the fro/un Arctic 
to tlic tropical coasts of Africa. 

Or there is the Army, with cavalry, infantry, artillery, engineers, 
and other branches, in which you can wear the uniform of your 
country and do good wotk in every climate under the sun. 

In eitlicT service a good and honiajiablc < ancr is open to you 
— for yf/Ti have everything found for )Oii, food, housing, clothing, 
and hospital, with good pay i^nd the ceitainly of promotion and 
jicnsion for the rest of your life if you make up your mind to 
seive loyally, steadily, and well, in sin:h a career you have 
plenfcy of adventure, and you aic among gotid comrades and 
f^riends. And if you start eaily to save your pay, and not to 
throw it away as too many do, you can easily put by ^{^25 a year 
in the bank. 

Practices in Self-improvement 

Market Gardening, — The patrol or troop can work an allot- 
ment or other garden and sell the produce for their fund. 

For a Troop or a Numiier of Tkoops. — O ffer a good prize 
for the best article made by a scout with materials which have 
not cost more than 2s. Entrance fee to comjietition, 3d. 

Have an exhibition of these, coupled with disj^lays and scenes, 
etc., by the scouts, and take money at the doors.^ 

At the end sell the articles by auction ; the articles which fetch 
the highest prices win the prizes. 
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Eaci^ Scout to Keep a Money Box, in which to save every 
spare penny, and deposit his sayings every now and then in the 
bank. 

Instruction Classes in Esperanto, BoOk-keeping, Mechanics. 
Electricity, and especially Shorthand. 

Army Class. — At the Home Office School, Stoke Farm, boys 
are put through the same examination as in the Army Schools 
for promotion certificates. They thus know their classification 
should they then go into the Army. 

Memorising. — Read something to the boys, a line or two at a 
time, to sec who can repeat it best. To concentrate the mind 
and develop memory. 

Mr. G. L. Boundy of Exeter has had great success in developing 
intelligence amongst his lads by taking parties of them round to 
sec the di/Terent factories in Exeter. 'L'huy all take notes and 
rough drawings as they go along, and re[)roduce them the follow- 
ing meeting, and report on what they have seen. 

Information on Professions^ etc. 

Conditions of service in the Royal Navy, Army, Post, Tele- 
graph, or Police, can be obtained at the nearest Post Office or 
Police Station. 

Conditions of service in the Mercantile Marine or Training for 
it can be obtained from the Navy League : Ijancashire Sea Train- 
ing Home for boys from 13 J to 15J, 28 Chapel Street, Liver- 
pool. , 

Post Office Savings Bank, Penny Banks and Benefit Societies 
exist in all leading towns, and will give full information. As an 
example : 

National Deposit Friendly Society, 37 Queen Square, South- 
ampton Row, London. Payments for children from 6d. a 
month, adults 2s. 3d., and entitles them to sick pay, pension, 
funeral expenses, in addition to their own cash capital. 

So soon as it becomes possible organise an employment agency 
for getting your boys in touch with employers, etc. 

BOOKS TO READ 

“Thrift,** by Samuel Smiles. 2s. nett. Postage 4d. (John 
Murray). 

“One Hundred and One Ways of Making Money.** is. 
(SelLand Olding, London.) 

“Bradshaw’s Railway Guide.” To teach Scouts how to look 
. out trains. 
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“Do It Now," by Peter Keary. is. nett. Postage ad. 
(C. A. Pearson Ltd.) 

“Get On or Get Out" (Success Library, No. a), by Peter 
Keary. is. nett. Post-free, is. ad. 

“The Secrets of Success,” by Peter Keary. is. nett. Post- 
age ad. 

“ Success after Failure : Some Men who (lOt Out and Got On.” 
Edited by Peter Keary. Price is. nett. Post-free is. 3d. 

“Rabbit Keeping,” by Geo. G^dner. is. Postage ad. 

Bees for Pleasure and Profit,” oy Samson, is. Postage ad. 

“Esperanto for the Million.” id. Postage ^d. (Stead, 
39, Whitefriars Street, London, E.C.) 

“Cassell’s Handbooks.” as. nett. Postage 3d. Joinery, 
Pottery, Painters’ Work, etc. 

“Work Handbook” scries, is. nett. Postage ad. On 
Harness-making, Tinplate, Pumps, Bookbinding, Signwriting, 
Beehives, etc. 

“ Basket-making,” by Mary White, as. 6d. Post-free, as. 9d. 

“ Rafi.'L IVork,” by M. Swanncll. as. ncLl. Postage 3d. 
(Geo. Philip and Son, Fleet Street.) [“Kalia” or “Bast” is 
the inner bark of a tree, and is used for making baskets, mats, 
hats, etc.*! 

“Self ilclp,” by S. Smiles, as. nett. Postage 4d. (John 
Murray.) 



CHAPTl'.R VIII 


SAVING LIFE 

or, 

How to Deal with Accidents 
CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 33 

BE PREPARED FOR ACCIDENTS 

The Knights Hospitallers of St. John — lioy Hcioci, .iiid Girl 
Heroines — Life-saving Medals 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

The subjects in this cha filer should not only he cxjilaincd to 
the scouts, hub should, also, wherever (possible, he dcmonslnUcd 
practically, and should be practised by caJi scout in turn. 

Theoretical instruciion in these points is nothing without 
practice. 

The Knights of St. John 

The knights of old days were called “ Knights Hospitallers ” 
because they had hospitals for the treatment of the sick poor, 
and those injured in accidents or in war. They used to save 
up their money and keep these hospitals going, and 'although 
they were brave fighting men they used also to act as nurses and 
doctors themselves. 

The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem especially devoted 
themselves to this work eight hundred years ago, and the St. 

* 3 » 
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John’s Ambulance Corps is to-day a branch which represented 
those knights. Their badge is an eight-pointed white cross on 
a black ground, and when worn as an (irdcr it iias n black ribbon. 

Explorers and hunters and other scouU in out of the- way parts 
of the world have to know what to do in the case of accident 
or sickness, either to themselves or their follow trs, a.s they are 
often hundreds of i.iilcs away fiom any doelois. Tor these 
reason.s Iloy Scouts should, of course, learn all they can about 
looking after sick people and dealing witli ac:r;idents. 

Wy brother was once canii)ing ^-ilh a friend invay in the bush 
in Australia, llis friend was drawing a cork, holding the bottle 
between his knees to gel a better purchase. Tlic Ijoltle burst, 
and the jagged edge of it ran deeply into his thigh, cutting an 
artery. l\Iy brother quickly got a .^tone, and wiapped it in a 
handkerchief to act as a pad. and ho llieii tied the handkerchief 
round the limb above the wound, so that limestone pressed on 
the artery. He then got a stick, and, passing it tlirough the 
loop of the handkerchief, (wasted it loiind till the bandage was 
diawn .so tight that it stopped the flow of blood. Had he not 
know’!! what to do the man would have liled to death in a few 
minutes. As it was he saved his life by knowing what to do and 
doing it at once 

\I)cmo}i^tratc hot& io bind up tnt artery and aho the course 
(•ken by the arteries, viz. prai/ically doion the inside scam of 
steeves and trousers.] 

Accidents are continually hapiieiiing, and T 5 oy Sco\its will 
continually have a chance of giving assislance at fir.-,! aid. In 
I.iOiidon alone during one year 212 [icoplc have been killed and 
14,000 injured in street accidents. 

We all think a great deal ol any man who, at the rj.sk of his 
ow'n life, saves someone else’s 

He is a Iicro. 

Boys especially think him so, because he seems to them to 
he a being altogether difrerenl fiom thu-niselves. Bui he isn’t; 
every boy has just as much a chance of being a life-.saving hero 
if he chooses to prepare himsi:lf for it. 

It is pretty certain that nearly every one of you scouts will 
some day or another be present at an accident wlierc, if you 
know what to do, and do it promptly, you may win for yourself 
the ljf6*long satisfaction of having rescued or helped a fellow- 
creature. 

Remember your motto, “Be Prepared.” Be prepared for 
accidents by learning beforehand what you ought to do in the 
different kinds that arc likely to occur. 
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Be prepared to do that thing the moment the accident does 
occur. 

I will explain to you what ought to be done in the different 
kinds of accidents, and you must practise them as far as possible. 
But the great thing for you scouts to bear in mind is that where- 
ever you are, and whatever you are doing, you should think to 
yourself, “ What accident is likely to occur here ? ” and, “ What 
is my duty if it occurs ? ” 

You are then prepared to act. 

And when an accident do£ occur remember ahvays that as 
a scout it is your business to be the first man to go to the rescue ; 
don’t let an outsider be beforehand with you. 

Suppose, for instance, that you arc standing on a crowded 
platform at a station, waiting for the train. 

You think to yourself, “ Now, supposing someone falls off this 
platform on to the rails just as the train is coming in, what shall 
I do? I must jump down and jerk him off the track on to the 
far side into the six-foot way — there would bo no lime to get 
him up on to the platform again. Or if the train were very close 
the only way would be to lie flat and make him lie flat too, 
between the rails, and let the train go over us both.” 

Then, if this accident Iiappened, you would at once jump 
down and carry out your idea, while everybody else would be 
running about screaming and excited and doing nothing, not 
knowing what to do. 

Such a case actually happened recently. A lady fell off the 
platform at Finsbury Fark Station just as the train was coming 
in; a man named Albert Hardwick juni|)ed down and lay flat, 
and held her dovrn, too, between the rails, while the train passed 
over both of them without touching them. The King gave him 
the Albert Medal for it. 

When there is a panic among those around you, you get a 
momentary inclination to do as the others are doing. Perhaps 
it is to run away, perhaps it is to stand still and cry out “ Oh ! ” 
Well, you .should check yourself when you have this feeling. 
Don’t catch the panic, as you see others do; keep your head 
and think what is the right thing to do, and do it at once. 

Then there was that disgraceful scene which occurred at 
Hampstead, where a woman drowned herself before a whole lot 
of people in a shallow pond, and took half an hour doing it, 
wjiile not one of them had the pluck to go in and bring her out. 
^e would not have thought it possible with Englishmen that 
a lot of men could only stand on the bank and chatter, but so 
it was — to their eternal disgrace. 

It was again a case of panic. The first man to arrive on the 
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scene did not like going in, and merely called another. More 
came up, but finding that those already there did not go in, they 
got a sort of fear of something uncanny, and would not go in 
themselves, and so let the poor woman drown before their eyes. 

Had one Boy Scout been there, there would, I hope, have 
been a very different tale to toll. It was just the opportunity for 
a Boy Scout to distinguish himself. He would have remembered 
his training. 

Do your duty. 

Help your fellow-creature, espcaally if it be a woman. 

l)on*t mind if other people are funking. 

Blunge in boldly and look to the object you arc trying to 
.iLtain, and don’t bother about your own safety. 

Boys have an idea that they aie loo young and loo small to 
take any but an outside part in saving life. But this is a great 
mistake. 

Since I wiotc this book two years ago four different cases have 
occurred of Boy Scouts plunging in to save drowning people where 
the crowd weie alraid to help, and several more of r/'outs helping 
the police or stopping runaway horses when other people funked 
it. Boy Scouts iiavc in that time won four Bron/e Medals, fifty- 
three Silver, and fifty-four Badges ot Merit for .saving life. 

Scout Douglas Smith, of the 4th Baling Troop, lost his life in 
attempting to save another boy from diowning. 

Four boys were bathing together when one of tiicm, Harold 
Upton, got out of liis depth, and was swept away by tlie current. 
Scout Siiiilli, who was iindrcs.sing on the bank, did not do as the 
men had done in the other c:a^c; he did nut stand and look on. 
Like a true Scout, he sprang to the rescue without stopping to 
think of the risk himself. 

lie could not swim w*cll, but this did not stop him from having 
a try ; he Icajit into the water, saying “ Til have a try to get him," 
and tried to grasp iJie drowning boy, but he, too, was carried off 
by the current into di‘cp water— and soon sank, fighting manfully, 
never to rise again. 

But he had died gloriously, doing lii.'* duty, putting to greater 
shame the men who iiad not such pluck, and showing an e\a tuple 
to all, whether biother Scouts or not, of Being Prepared to do 
your duty at every moment, no matter what may be the risk. 

Had Scout Smith survived his bra\e attempt, he would liave 
received our highest award, the Bronze Cross for Gallantry. As 
it is, the cross was aw'arded to him, though dead. 

In addition to this a boy named Albert Abraham was recom- 
mended for the highest honour tliat any man can get for saving 
life, and that is the Albert Medal. 
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'rhruu boys were climbing up some cliffs from the seashore 
when one of them fell to the bottom and was very badly hurt. 
Another climbed up the rest of the cliff and ran away home, 
but told nobody for fear of getting into tr<jublc. The third one, 
Albert Abraham, climbed down again to the assistance of the 
boy who had fallen, and he found him lying head downwards 
between two rocks, with his scalp nearly torn off and his leg 
broken. 

Abraham dragged him uj) out of reach of the tide, for where he 
had fallen he was in danger o^being drowned, and then replaced 
his sc:iln and bcamd it on, and also set his leg as well as he could, 
and hound it up in splints, having learned the “ First Aid ” 
duties of the St. John’s Ambulance Society. Then he (‘limbed 
up the cliff and gathered some ferns and made a bed for the 
injured boy. 

He stayed witli liijn all IhiiL day, and wlieii night came on he 
still remained with him, noi did lu! desert liim even when a groat 
.seal climijcd on Uj liie rocks close to him and a])peared to be 
rather aggressive. He drove it otV with stones. 

Parties went out and cveiilually rcsc-iied \)o[h boys, but the 
injured one died soon after, in spile of the efforts that Albert 
Abraham had made to save him. 

Life-saving Medals 

In war, as you kiuuv, the Victoria (boss is awardeel to soldiers 
lor performing acts of valour. 

So, in peace, :i deco.* alien is given to anybody who distinguishes 
himself by bravery in saving life al^the risk of his (jwn. 

The Albert Medal is the liighest of tlieso rewards. 

'I’he Royal Humane .Society also give ined.ils or ceitilicates. 

The Fdward Mcd.il is granted for gallantry iii accidents which 
so frc(|iicntly liappen in mines. 

The Stanhope is also a medal for s[)ecial gallantry. 

In the boy Scouts we have three medals for gallantry, which 
are granted for similar acts. 

But of all these the Albert Medal and the Edward Medal are 
the most valued, being given by the King himself, and only in 
very special cases. 

So let every Ikjy Scout prepare himself to win one of these. 
Some day, most probably, an accident will happen before you 
to give you your chance. If you have learnt beforehand what 
to do, you can step forward at once and do the right thing ; you 
may find yourself decorated with the medal. In any case, you 
will have what is far greater than a mere medal — you will have 
the satisfaction of having helped a fellow-creature at the risk 
of your own life. 
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Practice for Life-savinff 

Flinging the Squaler 

The squaler is a piece of canc, 19 inches long, loaded at the 
butt with 1} lb. of lead, and having attached lo it at the other 
end a life-saving line of six-thread Italian hrinp. The target is 
a crossbar and head, life si/c, reprosenling the head and arms 
of a drowning man, planted in tlie grouncl twenty yards away. 
ICach competitor throws in turn from behind a line drawn on 
the* ground ; he may stand or rui# to make the throw. Who- 
ever throws the farthest wins, provided that the line falls on 
some part of the dummy, so that it could be caught by the 
drowning man. 

Or have heats lo find out who is the woisl lhn)wer. 

Practise throwing a lifelidt the .same way. 

Practise making two lines of bucket men, for full and empty 
buckets. Each line to relieve the oilier rrcfinently by exchanging 
duties. 

Practise carrying, unrolling, and rolling up hose; joining up 
lengths ; affixing to hydrants ; throwing on watiT, and directing 
its fall. 

J'ractise use ladder.s, |)ole.s, ropes, lowering people from 
window by ropes or bedclothes, jumping sheet, and shoot escape ; 
how to rig, hold, and use carpets or double blankets, but not 
flimsy ones or shccl.s. 


CAMP FIRE^YARN. No. 34 

ACCIDENTS AND HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM 

Panic — Fire — Drowning— Runaway Horse — 

Mad Dog — Miscellaneous. 

Panics 

Every year numbers of lives are lost by panics, which very 
often arc due to the smallest causes, and which might be stopped 
if only one or two men would keep their heads. One evening 
a short time ago, on board a ferry-boat in New York, a man who 
had been catching some crabs thought it would be a good joke 
to let one of them loose on board the boat. This crab caught 
hold of the ship’s cat and made it squeal, and it jumped into 
the middle of a crowd of schoolgirls, who at once scattered, 
screaming. This started a panic among the hundreds of passen- 
gers on board ; they rushed in every direction, and in a moment 
the railings broke and eight people fell overboard, and before 
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anjrthing could be done they were swept away by the tide and 
drowned. 

In Germany, a girl who was bathing, suddenly pretended to 
be drowning, just for fun. Three men sprang into the river to 
rescue her, but one began to sink, and another wont to his help, 
and both were drowned. Not very long ago a tobacconist in a 
town in Russia, on opening his .shop in the morning, saw a big 
black bomb lying on the counter. J-Ie rushed out into the 
street to get away from it, and a policeman seeing him running 
mistook him for a thief, and lichen he would not stop he fired at 
him. The Ijullcl missed him, but hit another man, who was a 
Jew; the remainder of the Jews immediately collected and 
made a riot, and many lives were lost. After it was over the 
tobacconist went back to his shop and found the bomb still on 
his counter — but it was not a bomb, it was only a black water- 
melon ! 

Last year occurred a case of panic among children in a 
the.atre at Barnsley, where a crush and panic occurred from 
no cause at all except overcrowding, and eight children were 
crushed to death. More lives would certainly have been lost 
had not two men kept their heads and done the right thing. 
One man, named Gray, called to a number of the children in a 
cheery voice to come another way, while the man who was work- 
ing a lantcrn-slido show threw a picture on the screen and so 
diverted the attention of the rest, and prevented them catching 
the panic. That is the great point in a panic. If only one or 
two men keep their heads and do the right thing on the .spur of 
the moment they can often calm-hundreds of people, and thus 
save many lives. 

This is a great opportunity for a Boy Scout. Force yourself 
to keep calm and not to lose your head. 'I'hink what is the 
right thing to do and do it at once. 

Rescue from Fire 

Instances of gallant rescues of people from burning houses are 
frequent. One secs them every day in the newspapers, and 
scouts should study each of these cases as they occur, and imagine 
to themselves what they would have done under the circum- 
stances, and in this way you begin to learn how to deal with 
the different accidents. An instance occurred only the other day 
where a young sailor, named George Obeney, stationed at 
Chatham in H.M.S. Andromeda^ was walking along the Kingsland 
Road, when he suddenly saw a house on fire, and a woman on 
the second storey was screaming that she had some children 
there who could not get out. The sailor rushed from his friends 
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and somehow scrambled up the face of the wall till he reached 
the window on the first storey, and broke in that window 80 th;^t 
he could obtain room to stand. The woman at the window 
above was then able to lower .a child so that he could catch it, 
and he again [)asst7d it down to the ground. Child after child 
was thus liarulfd down lill lie passed six of thc'm to the groundj 
and finally two ivomcn ; and then he, overcome l>y smoke him- 
self, fell iiiscnsilih', Iml was caught Iiy the people below. His 
act was .an evamj)).; to you of li(»w in do your duly AT ONCE, 
wiUiout thinking of ilangers or dil®‘iillii\s. 

A house caught fire at Shoieham Beach the other day, and the 
ist I^atinier 'rroop of Boy Scouts were (jiiiekly on the scene 
under Scoutmaster (aiinmings. They did their work as true 
Scouts, not only in acting as firemen and getting the fire under 
control, but also as life-savers in rescuing two l.adios and a child, 
and then in rendering first aid to them and dressing their 
injuries. 

There are now several efficient h'ire Brigade patrols of Boy 
Scouts. 


Directions 

These are son'e of their directions : 

If you discover a house on fire you should— 

I St. — Alarm the people inside. 

2nd. — Warn the nearest policeman or fire brigade station. 

3rd. — Rouse neighbours to bring ladders, mattresses, carpets, 
to catch people jumping. 

After arrival of fire engines the best thing boys can do is to 



Da^r.OTNG INSENSIBLE MAN*. BOTH HEADS NEAR THE FLOOR 


help the police in keeping back the crowd out of the way of the 
firemen, hose, etc. 

The Boys’ Life Brigade are taught a certain drill called 
“Scrum” for keeping back the crowd. They form a line, or 
double line, and pass their arms round each other's- waists, and 
shove, head down, into the crowd, and so drive it back. 

If it is necessary to go into a house to search for feeble or 
insensible people, the thing is to place a wet handkerchief or 
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worsted stocking over your nose and mouth and walk in a stoop- 
ing position, or crawl along on your hands and knees quite near 
the floor, as it is here that there is least smoke or gas. Also, for 
passing through fire and sparks, if ypu can, get hold of a blanket 
and wet it, and cut a Jiole in the middle through which to put 
your head, it forms a kind of fireproof mantle, with which you 
can push through flames and sparks. [/ViTcZ/sc ////.»'.] 

When a fire occurs nnyw'herc near, the 13oy Scouts should 
assemble their patrols as (]uickly as possible and go oil* at scouts’ 
pace to the fire, guided by liLb glare or the smoke. Tlien .die 
patrol leader slioiild renoil to the police or firemen, and offer 
the help of his patrol either to form a fi*nce to keep the crowd 
back, or to run messages, or guard pro])erty, or to In’lp in Jiny w'ay. 

If you 1* id a person with his clothes on firt*, you should llirow 
him flat on the floefr, hecause flames only burn iipw.ards, then roll 
him up in the heaillmig or caipel, <*oat or hl.inket. and take 
care in doing so tliat you don’t catch fin* yoinsi If. 'I'he reason 
for doing this is that lire cannot coiUiniie to hiirii wheie it has 
no air. Then pour water over the patient to put out all spaiks. 

When you find an in.scnsiblo person (and very often in llu‘ir 
fright they will have hidden theinsc'hes under beds and tabh's, 
etc.), you should either carry liirn out on your shoulder, or, what 
i.s often more practicable in the case of heavy siiioke, gas fumes, 
etc., harness your-self on to him with sheets or corcls and ding 
him out of the room ahmg the floor, crawling on all fours 
yourself. 

\Pmc!isr this hy a boTrliJic rouiiil llir JhiUcuI's U'disl, 

another ruitmi hi\ anhtes, and another round your oien neck. 
Turn your hack to him, go on alt jours, x 'ilJt the rope undancath 
you, and thus drag him out. Also j)raili\c the "" rircmaids 
Lift'" jor gelling an insensible person on io your shoulders [see 
page 261).] 

I&escue from Drowning 

The list of Hoy Scouts heroes show's you wlial a large pro- 
portion of aci'idents are due to not knowang how to swim. It 
is therefore most important tliat everybody should learn to sw'iiii, 
and, having done so, to learn how to save others from being 
drowned. ^ 

Mr, Holbein, the great Channel swimmer, writing \wThe Boys ' 
Own Paper^ points out that a boy, when learning to swim, should 
learn first how to gel in and out of a boat, i.e. by climbing in 
over the stern. Secondly, how to support himself on an oar 
or plank, i.e. by riding astride on it, or by catching hold of one 
end and pushing it before him and swimming with his legs. 
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Thirdly, how to get into a iloLiiing lifebuoy, i.e. by shoving the 
nearest side of it down under vralcr and capsizing it over bis 
head and sliouldcrs, so tint he is inside it when it floats. 
Fourthly, how to save life. 

[Practise tIiCi'e at sxeimmiir^ hatha or parade bathing.'] 

A mode»‘:ite swimmer can save a drowning man if he knows 
how, and has practi-jd it a few tlims wilii his friends. The 
j)oj)iilar itiea that a drowaiing pci son rises three times before he 
finahy sinks is all nonsense. 11^ often drowns at once, unless 
someone is (jiiick to help him. 'i he imiioiiant point is not to 
let the drowning person cat«*h hold of you, or he will probably 
drown 3'ou too. Keep beliind Jiim always. If you find yourself 
clutched by the ^Yrist, turn your wn'.'.L .jgainst his thiim!) and 
force yourself Iree. Voiii ].t*‘.t way in he lping a drowning man 
is to keep behind and hold him up by the hair, or by the biu k of 
the neck, or by put ling your aims under his arm|)ils, and telling 
bun to ki'e|) (juiet and not to .sliuggl*^- ^1^ b(! obeys you ran ea.-'ily 
kec]) linn ; but (»theiwioe be Ilia! in his terror he 

does nut luin om.m' and catch ludd of y(ai. li lie should seize 
you by the neck, JJoibcin s.ivs, * Sciag Iiim, and scrag him 
tliiicLly. PLu'c yoiir aim round his waist, and the other hand, 
palm upwarcls, uiKh:r liis chin, with your finger-tips iindci his 
nose, ihill and [iii -h with all your might, a ml Iki must perforce 
let go.” but you will never icmciiiber thi: you practise 

it fict|urriily wiiii oilier boys first, c.icli taking it in luriii to be 
thf* di owning man or rescuer. 

[Pytu /Lsc tliis.] 

No wSeoiil can be of real use till In* ( .m .nvnn, and to leam 
swinimiiig is no more (liPicull tli.m to h'ain bicycling. 

All you liave to do is at first to try and swim like a dog, as if 
trying to crawl slowly along in the water; don't try all at once to 
swim with the ordinary breast stroke' that swimmers use, because 
this only lets your mouth go under water every time. When 
paddling along like a dog get a fiiend to support you at first 
with a ])ole or his hiirul under >oiir belly. 

Scout Arch ibalti l<e';in.ild t^ox, fifteen years, of thegth Ip.swich 
'Vroop, received I lie bronze Medal for gallantly in saving life for 
ihe following ar t :■ - 

A man, who aflei wards proved to be temporarily insane, threw 
himself into the River Orwell, with the intention of drowning 
himself. Scout Cox at once plunged in to his rescue, but so 
soon as he reached him the lunatic fought him, and tried to grab 
him. The Scout, however, kept behind his man, and grasp^ 
him in such a way that every time he attempted to ^ht he 
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ducked him under water. This struggle continued for ten 
minutesi until the lunatic, after continual ducking, became 
insensible, and Cox then brought him ashore, and applied 
artificial breathing, and so brought him to. 

In addition to our medal Scout Cox was also awarded a medal 
by the Royal Humane Society for his plucky act. 

Fifty-five out of the one hundred and seven medals won by 
Scouts for saving life were awarded for saving life from drowning. 

Any of you who cannot swim as yet, and who fall into the 
water out of your depth, remember that you need not sink if 
take care to do tlic following things. First, keep >oiir mouth 
upwards by throwing the head well back. Secondly, k* c-p your 
lungs full of air by taking in long breaths, but breathe out very 
little. Thirdly, keep your arms under water. 'I'o do this you should 
not begin to shout, which will only empty your lungs, and you should 
not throw your arms about or beckon for help, else you will sink. 

If you see a person fall into the water and begin to drown, 
and you yourself are unable to swim, you must throw a rope, 
or an oar, or plank right over him, so that when he comes up 
again he may clutch at it and hold it. If a person falls through 
ice, and is unable to got out again because of the edges breaking, 
throw him a rope and tell him not to struggle, 'riiis may give 
him confidence until you can get a long ladder or pole across the 
hole, which will enable him to crawl out, or will allow you to 
crawl out to catch hold of him. 

Rescue ftrom Runaway Horses 

Accidents arc continually occfiiriiig from runaway horses 
running over people. In fact, on an average, the number of 
runaway horses that are stopped by policemen during the year 
amounts to over two hundred; and it is well that everybody 
should know how to stop a runaway horse, and thus to save 
numerous accidents and injuries. 

Private Davies, nf the 16th Lancers, was awarded the Albert 
Medal, at Aldersliof, for sto[)ping the liorses of an aitillery wagon, 
W'hicb had become unnian.'igeable and run away. I’lie driver, 
who was riding one of them, had been llirown off, and the horses 
were careering down liill towards the married quailcrs of the 
cavalry barracks, where a niiinbcr of i:l3ildi'cn were at play, when 
Private Davies, seeijig the danger to the children, ran to .the 
and, seizing the off horse with his right hand, held on to 
the shaft with his left, and endeavoured to stop the wagon. He 
was dragged in that position for some yards, ivhen the chain 
fastening the shafts to the wagon gave way and let the shafts fall, 
bringing Davies also to the ground. 

The wagon passed 9ver his legs, and very severely injured him, 
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and though he did not actually succeed in stopping the hozses^ 
he so diverted them from their course that time was given for the 
children to be saved from being run over. 

Our Commissioner for Hertford, Mr. F. W. Everett, stopped ^ 
runaway horse and trap the other day and rescued a boy who was 
entangled in the reins. 

And eighteen cases of runaway horses being stopped by Boy 
Scouts have been rewarded. 

Scout Albert Stevenson, aged Jfteen, ist Rotherhithe Troops 
w;Ss walking along High Street, iTeptford, when he heard people 
shouting to others to get out of the way of a pair of horses which 
were running away with an empty van. He dodged aside just 
in time to escape the wheels. As he did so he thought to 
himself, If I, who am a Scout and always on the look-out, was 
so near being run over, how about an ordinary boy ? He is sure 
to be knocked down.” So he ran as hard as he could with the 
van, and managed to climb on to it behind. When he got to the 
driver’s seat he found that the reins were dangling about the 
horses’ heads and could not be got at. So he clambered along 
the pole between the galloping horses till he reached their heads, 
and squatting down on the pole with his feet against the pole 
chains, he got hold of the bridles in each hand and tried to 
bang the two horses’ heads together. In this way he gradually 
got ihem to pull up, and prevented them from doing any further 
damage to life or iiroperly. 

This is a lesson to everyone to Br PKEPAREn, even at most 
ordinary moments of strolling along, talking to a friend, to 
spring at once to the assistance of a fellow-creature who is in 
danger. 

The other day I myself found a horse and cab running awj?y 
over Westminster Bridge, but 1 stopped it without any difficulty. 
The way to stop a runaway horse is not to run out in front of it 
and wave your arms, as so many people do, but to try and race 
alongside it, catch hold of the shaft to keep yourself from falling, 
and seize the reins with the other hand, and drag the horse's 
head round towards you, and so turn him until you can bring 
him up against a wall or house, or otherwise compel him to 
stop. But, of course, for a boy, with his light weight, this is 
a very difficult thing to do. The share he would have in such 
an accident would probably be to look after the people injived , 
by' the runaway horse. 

MiscellanaoiiB Accidents 

One cannot go through the whole list of accidents thst m^bt 
come under your notice, but the is that a scout dmidd 
always remember to keep his hea44.i^d think what is , the right 
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thing to do at the moment, and be the man to do it, even under 
the most unexpected circumstances. 

Scout L. Rudd, and Leigh Troop, saw a little girl playing 
about on the railway line at Shoebury when'a train was approach- 
ing. He rushed forward, got over the railway fence, crossed the 
line in front of the train, and just reached the child in time to 
pull her out of the way. He himself received a blow on the head, 
which left him in a dazed condition for some time. If it had not 
been for his promptness and f luck the child must have been 
killed. Rudd received the Bronze Medal for gallantry. 

Scout J. C. Davel, ist Bloemfontein Troop (S. Africa), saw a 
little girl entangled in some electric-light wires on the roof of a 
house. Although he was warned not to go to her, as he would 
probably be killed too, he climbed up and got her down, receiving 
a shock himself in doing so. The child was dead. 

Scout Gregory, rst Ilbeston Troop, was working down a mine 
when he heard a roaring noise which made him guess that a 
train of trucks had broken loose and was rushing down into the 
mine. He at once ran across the line in front of the train, and 
put in the safety blocks to stop it. By his prompt and plucky 
act he probably saved a number of lives. For this he received 
the Silver Medal for saving life. 

Scout Lockley, 1st Atherstone Troop, was looking on at a 
roundabout at a fair which was being worked by electricity from 
a steam traction engine. The driver of this in leaning over got 
his clothes caught in the machinery, and was being dragged into 
it when Lockley sprang on to the engine, and, knowing something 
of mechanics, pulled over the lever, and stopped it just in time to 
save the man’s life. 

There is an example of a fellow Being Prepared, knowing what 
to do, and doing it without a moment’s waiting. 

Mad Dog 

A dog that is mad runs along snapping at everybody in his 
path. Every scout should know what to do w'hen there is a 
mad dog about, and should be prepared to do it. 

Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was one day out for a ride when 
his dog, which was running with him, went mad, and started to 
run through the town. 

Sir Thomas edged him off the road and drove him into a 
garden. He then jumped off his horse, ran at the dog, and 
succeeded in grabbing him by the neck without getting bitten. 
Then followed a tremendous struggle between man and dog. 

At last the gardener came and brought a chain, which Sir 
Thomas then clipped on, and only when the other end had been 
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securely fastened to a tree he let go his hold of the dog. The 
dug was then raving mad, and tore at his chain so badly that 
it was in danger of breaking, when Sir Thomas went at him 
again with a second and stronger chain, and, pinning him down 
by the neck with a pitchfork, he fastened it on to him. When 
this was done and the pitchfork removed, the dog sprang at him 
with such force that it burst the old chain. Luckily the new 
one held, and soon after the dog died. 

The way to prevent a dog b^ng you is to hold a stick, or 
ev'en a handkerchief, in your two hands across your front, and 
the dog will generally try to [jaw it down before he actually 
bites you, and you may tlms get a chance of landing him a kick 
under the jaw. 

Practices in Life-saving 

Practise “ scrum ” ; also forming a fence with staves for keeping 
bark crowd at fire. 

Practise holding and wrestling with drowning men. 

How to prevent a man shooting anotlicr with pistol. 

Make ladders out of poles, twine, and cross sticks. 

Instruct scouts to know ihe position of neighbouring fire 
plugs and hydiants, police points, fire alarms, lire stations, 
ambulances, hospitals, etc. 

BOOKS TO READ 

“ Manual of T3oys’ Life Brigade ” : Life-saving drill. Price 
2d. Postage id. (56 Old Rflilcy, London.) 

“Manual of Fire Hrill” of London County Council, is. 
Postage id. (P. S. King and Son, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster.) 

“Swimming,” by Prof. Holbein- is. Postage 2d. (C. A. 

Pearson, Ltd.) 
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CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 35 

HELPING OTHERS 

Rendering First Aid — How to Revive a Drowned Man- 
Suicides — How to Carry a Patient 

Rendering First Aid 

lNote to Instructor. — is impossible in the short space 
at ene*s disposal to give all the d^ails of First Aid, These can 
be found in any of the books mentioned at the end of this Camp 
Fire Yarn, and in '‘Scout Charts,'* price 2d.] 

In an accident when you are alone with the injured person, if he 
is unconscious lay him on his back with his head a little raised 
and on one side so that he does not choke, and so that any vomit 
or water, etc., can run out of his mouth. Tx>osen the clothing 
about his neck ?nd chest. Sec where he is injured, and trea* 
him according to what you are taught in learning “ First Aid.” 

If you have found the man lying insensible you should carefully 
examine the ground round him for any “sign,” and take note of 
it and of his position, etc., in case it should afterwards appear 
that he had been attacked by others. 

IPractise above, one boy as patient, the other to find him, 
Mdke " sign ** round the patieiUJ] 

If you are out with a patrol and an accident happens, or you 
find an injured man, the patrol leader should direct one scout to 
go for a doctor ; he himself will attend to the patient with one 
scout to help him. The corporal will use the other scouts in 
assisting by getting water or blankets, or making a stretcher, or 
keeping the crowd back by forming a fence with their staves. 

As a rule it is best to keep the patient quite quiet at first ; 
unless it is necessary, do not try to move him ; and don’t bother 
him with questions until he recovers a bit 

{Practise above.} 

Artificial Breathing. — To restore anyone who is apparently 
drownedj it is necessary at once to clear the water out of his lungs, 
for which purpose therefore you should incline him face down- 
wards and head downwards, so that the water may run out of his 
■ niouth, and to help it you should open his mouth and pull forward 
hjs tongue. After running the water out of the patient, place him on 
his side with his body slightly hanging down, and keep the tongue 
hanging out If he is breathing let him rest if he is not breathing, 
you must at once endeavour to restore breathing artificially. 



How to Revive a Drowfted Maii #S5^’ 

How to Beviva a Drowned Mon 

There are several methods, but the simplest is, I think, that 
^lled after its inventor, the Schafer system. It consists merely 
in laying the patient on his front, and then squeezing the air out 
of him and letting it run in again. 

1. Immediately after the removal from the water, and before 
taking time to loosen clothing, etc., by the patient face down- 
wards, with arms extended and^he face turned to the side. 
Kneel or squat alongside or astride of the patient, facing towards 
his head. 

2. Place your hands on the small of the patient’s back, one on 
each side, with thumbs parallel and nearly touching, and the 
fingers reaching only to the lowest ribs. 

3. Bend forward with the arms straii^hl, so as to allow the 
weight of your body to fall on your wrists, and then make a firm, 
steady downward pressure on the loins of the patient, while you 
count slowly, one — Iw'o — three, to press the patient’s stomach 
against the ground and to force the air from his chest. 

4. U'hcn swing your body backwards so as to relieve the 
pressure, and without removing your hands, while you count 
slowly, one — two'. 

Continue this backward and forward movement, alternately re- 
lieving and pressing the patient’s stomach against the ground in 
order to drive the air out of hi.s chest and mouth, and allowing it 
to suck itself in again, until gradually the patient begins to do it 
for himself. ^ 

The proper pace for the movement should be about twelve 
pressures to the minute. 

As soon as the patient is breathing, you can leave off tlii 
pressure j but watch him, and if he fails you must start again till 
he can breathe for himself. 

Then let him lie in a natural position, and set to work to get 
him warm by putting hot flannels or bottles of hot water between 
his thighs, and under the arms, and against the soles of his feet. 

Wet clothing should be taken off, and hot blankets rolled 
round him. The patient should be disturbed as little as possible, 
and encouraged to sleep, while carefully watched for at least an 
hour afterwards. 

Now just practise this with another Scout a few times, ao that 
you understand exactly how to do it, and so Be Prepared icr do 
it to some poor fellow, maybe, really in need of it, one day. 

This is called the Schafer method, and can be used equally well 
for drowned people or for those overcome with smoke or gas foitifes. 

[Make the scouts^ in pairs, practise above,’\ 
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Smoke or Fumes. — Accidents are continually occurring from 
escapes of gas in mines, sewers, and houses. 

In endeavouring to rescue a person, keep your nose and mouth 
well covered with a wet handkerchief, and get your head as close 
to the floor as possible, and drag the insensible person out as I 
have suggested in case of a fire. Drag your patient as quickly as 
possible into the fresh air — (1 say as quickly as possible, berause if 
you delay about it you are very apt to be overcome by the 
noxious gas yourself)— then^lof)sen all his clolliing about the 
neck and chest, dash cold water in his face, and apply burnt 
feathers under his iio.se. If you find that he is no longer breath- 
ing, then treat him as you would a drowned person, and try and 
work back the breath into his body. 

Burns. — In treating a man who has been l)iirnt, remove his 
clothes, not by peeling them olT, but by cutting them with a 
.SHARP knife or scissors. If iiny part of the dress slicks to the 
skin from having been burnt there, do not tear it away, but cut 
the cloth round it, then as quickly as possible protect the burn 
parts from the air which causes intense pain. 'Die best way to 
protect them is by dusting them with powdered chalk or flour 
or by laying strips of lint well soaked in sweet oil or linseed oil 
and covering the whole with cotton wool, or by pouring on oil. 
Keep the patient warm, and give warm drinks, such as hot tea, 
hot milk, or spirit.s and water. 

Major John Oarroway, strongl> recommends, instead of 
flour or oil to stop the pain of a burn, to put a piece of paper 
firmly over the wound, and the J[)ain will be relieved in a few 
seconds. 

Broken Limbs. — IIow to tell when a limb is broken. 

There is generally a swelling and pain about the place where 
the bone has broken, and sometimes the limb i.s bent in an un- 
natural way and the patient cannot use it. 

The broken limb should not be moved about at all, but should 
be straightened and bound to something stiff Uiat will keep it stiff 
and straight while the patient is being moved to lio.spital or home. 

Splints. — The stiff thing that you lie to the injured limb is 
called a splint, 'fhis may be anything such as a wooden batten, 
Scout’s staff, lightly rolled newspaper, etc. 

Splints should be long enough to go beyond the joints above 
and below the break. You should put a splint on each side of 
the limb if possible. 

Then bind the splints firmly from end to end with handker- 
chiefs or strips of linen or cloth, but not so lightly as to stop the 
blood circulating or to press into the swelling. 

[Pra^/ise //its.] 
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Bandage. — For binding a broken limb 
you want a good large throe'corncrcd band- 
age. Its two sides should be each about 
forty inches long. 

To make a sling fcjr broken arm or collar- 
bone, hang the bandage round the patient’s 
neck tying the two ends together in a reef- 
knot with the point of ihc i)andage towards 
the damaged arm. Host the arm in this 
sling .and bring the i)oinl round th#back of 
the arm and pin it to iiokl ihe elbow in 
the sling. 

AVhen ;i iii.an is bleeding Ijadly from a wound, 
press the wound or the flesh just above it - that is between the 
wound and the heart press it hard with your thumb lo try and 
s*op the blood running in the artery. 'Phen make a pad with 
something like a flat rounded pebble, and bind it over the wound, 
li bleeding violently, tie a handkerchief loosely round the limb 
i’bove the wound, and twist it light with a .sliek. ]^DemoHSitmie 
Keej) the w'ounded part raised above the rest of ll\c 
body if possible. Ai^ply cold water, or ice if possible, wet 
ijg.s, etc. 

Jilceding from the cars and ins*‘nsil>iiity after a fall means 
injury to the .skull. 'I’lie iialient .siiould not be moved at all if 
jioSjil:)le. It is best even lo keej) him lying on the sjiot, and put 
<'old water or ice lo his head and keep him quiet till a doctor 
( iie.s. 

.Sj)itting or throwing up bloocf means internal injury or bursting 
of a small blood-vessel inside the patient. 'I’he case often looks 
niOTc serious than it re.ally is. If the blood is light red in colour 
and mixed with froth it means injury to the lungs. In either 
case kecj) the jiatient (juiet and give ice to suck or cold water to 
sip. 

J')on’t be alarmed at the amount of blood that flows from a 
patient. It used to be a couunon thing for the barber to bleed a 
man to the extent of five or six cupfuls of blood. 

Fishhook in the Skin. — I got a fishhook into my finger the 
other day. I got a knife and cut off all the fly which was on the 
hook, then pushed the hook farther into my linger till the point 
began to push against the .skin from inside. With a .sharp knife 
I cut a little slit in the skin so that the point came easily through, 
and 1 was then able to get hold of it and to pull the whole hook 
through. Of course you cannot get a hook out backwards, as the 
barb holds tight in the flc:$ii all the time. 
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FROSt; Bin. — In Arctic countries or extreme cold men are 
liable to get frost-bitten. That is, their ears, or nose, or fingers, 
or toes get killed by the cold. The patient does not feel any 
pain ; the part becomes numb and tur^s very white and waxy, 
and afterwards purple. 

Directly this is noticed the part should be rubbed with snow 
or with the hand until the blood comes back to it. On no 
account should it be warmed by putting the patient in a warm 
room or near a fire ; that would kill the part at once. 

Hysterics. — Nervous people, especially women, get hysterics 
when excited, crying, laughing, and screaming. The best treat- 
ment is to shut the patient into a room and leave him entirely 
alone till he gets over it. Don’t try and soothe him, it only makes 
him worse. 

Electric Shock. — Men frequently get knocked insensible by 
touching an electric cable or rail. The patient should be moved 
from the rail, but you have to be careful in doing this that you 
don’t get the electric shock also. In the first place put glass, if 
possible, for yourself to stand upon, or dry wood if glass is not 
obtainable, or put on india-rubber boots. Also put on india- 
rubber gloves before touching the patient. If you have none, 
wrap your hands in several thicknesses of d/y cloth, and pull the 
patient away with a stick. 

A boy was hunting butterfiies at St. Ouen, in France, the other 
day, when he fell on the “ live ” rail of the electric railway and 
was instantly killed by the shock. A passer-by, in trying to lift 
him off, fell dead beside him. A^brickiiiaker ran up and tried to 
rescue them, and was himself struck dead in the same way. The 
two would-be rescuers were killed through not having learnt 
beforehand wliat was the right thing to do. 

Fainting. — If your patient faints and is pale — fainting comes 
from too little blood in the head— let him lie flat down with head 
on the ground. If his face is Hushed raise the head — there is too 
much blood in it, as in apoplexy or sunstroke. 

Fits. — A man cries out and falls, and twitches and jerks his 
limbs about, froths at the mouth ; he is in a fit. It is no good to 
do anytliing to him but to put a bit of wood or cork between his 
jaws, so that he does not bite his tongue. Let him sleep well 
afler a fit. 

Poisoning. — If a person suddenly falls very ill after taking 
food, or is known to have taken poison, the first thing to do is to 
make him swallow some milk or raw eggs. These seem to collect 
all the poison tliat is otherwise spread about inside him. Then, 
if the mouth is not stained or burnt by the poison, make him sick 
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if possible by giving him salt and warm water, and try tickling 
the inside of his throat with a feather. Then more eggsand milk, 
and weak tea. If the poison is an acid that burns, the padetU 
should not be made to vomit, but milk or salad oil should be given. 
The patient should be kept awake if he gets drowsy. 

Blood-Poisoning. — This results from ditt being allowed to get 
into a wound. Swelling, pain, red veins appear. P'omcnting 
with hot water is the best relief. 

Choking. — Loosen collar; hoi# the patient's nose with one 
hand and with the forefinger of the other, or with the handle of a 
spoon try and pull out whatever is stuck in his throat. By 
pressing down the root of the tongue you may make him sick 
and throw out the obstruction. For slight choking m.ike patient 
bend head well back and swallow small pills made of bread, and 
sip water. Sometimes a good luird smack on the back will do 
him good. 

Choking sometimes comes from a sudden swelling inside the 
throat. In this case put hot ste.aming flannel fomeiuaiions to the 
neck and give the patient ice to suck or cold water to sip. 

Quinsey. — AVheii I was in the Andes Mountains in South 
America recently/ 1 heard of two Fnglishiiicn who had died there 
not long before from choking i)y quinsey, simply because there 
was no one by who knew what to do in such a case. Everybody 
ought to Be Prepared to deal with quinsey if away from the help 
of doctors. 

Most ]>eople suffer from tonsi litis at one time or another in 
their lives — that is a swelling df the tonsils — the round lumps of 
flesh on each side of the back of the throat. And sometimes, 
on rare occasions, the swelling becomes so great that the patient 
cannot breathe, the throat becomes completely blocked up. 
This is quinsey. 

Three courses are open where no doctor is available, and in an 
obvious case of life and death : 

I. If hot fomentation does no good get a tube of some sort, 
such as that of a bicycle pump, or a pea-shooter, a pencil-case 
with the end opened, etc., and push it into the throat so as to 
keep a passage open for air to get into the lungs. U.se the handle 
of a spoon to help you in keeping the tongue flat while you push 
in the tube. 

a. Zf the tonsils close up too mbch for this you must make a 
little cut in each to let out the matter which is causing the swelliM^ 

Get a sharp lancet or penknife, wrap it round with rag uifui 
only just the tip of the blade ia exposed. Hold the pittient^sj. 
tongue down with a ^on handle and cut a small slit or two intb* 
«ach tonsil. This will generally give immediate relief 
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''Acid Burning. — A case occurred only the other day of a 
woman throwing vitriol over a man’s face. This is an awful acid, 
which burns and cats away the flesh wherever it touches. Fortu- 
nately a policeman happened to be on the spot at the time, and 
knew what to do. He at once applied half warm water to which 
some soda had been added to wash off the acid, and then applied 
flour or whitening to protect the wound from the air and ease the 
pain as you would do for a burn. 

In all cases while performing the operation block the patient’s 
mouth open with a lump or'india-rubber, or a cork, etc. it is 
also useful to get some one to hold a mirror to throw a light into 
the patient’s mouth so that you can sec what you are at. 

Snakic Bitk. — Fortunately poisonous snakes are uncommon 
in England, but if you travel in a colony you arc sure to come 
across them, and you ought always to know how to deal with bites 
from them. The same treatment docs also for wounds from 
poisoned arrows, mad dogs, etc. Remember the poison from a 
bite gets into your blood and goes all through your body in a 
very few beats of your pulse. Therefore, whatever you do must 
bp done immediately. The great thing is to stop the poison 
rushing up the veins into the body. To do this hind a cord or 
handkerchief immediately round the limb above the place where 
the patient has been bitten, so as to stop the blood flying back to 
the heart with the poison. Then try and suck the poison out of 
the wound, and, if possible, cut the wound still more, to make it 
bleed, and run the poison out. Tlie poison, when sucked into 
the mouth, does no liarm unless you have a wound in your mouth. 
The patient should also be given stimulants, such as coffee or 
spirits, to a very big extent, and not allowed to Ijecomc drowsy, 
but should be walked about and pricked and smacked in order to 
keep his senses alive. 

[Practise this [yroccss in makc-bclicve 

Grit in the Eye. — Do not let your patient rub the eye; it 
will only cause inflammation and swelling, and so make the diffl- 
culty of removing the grit all the greater. 

If the grit is in the lower eyelid, draw down the lid as far as 
you can, and gently brush it out with the corner of a moistened 
handkerchief, or with a paint brush, or feather. 

If it is under the upper lid, pull the lid away from the eyeball 
and push the underlid up underneath the upper one. In this way 
the eyelashes of the lower lid will generally clean the inside of the 
upper one. 

Another way, which every scout must practise, is to seat your 
patient and stand behind him yourself with the back of his head 
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against your chest. Lay a card, match, or any flat substance 
under your own thumb on the upper part of the upper eyelid, and 
then catch hold of the edge of the eyelid and draw it upwards over 
the match so that it turns inside out ; gently remove the grit with 
a feather or wet handkerchief, and roll tlie eyelid down again. 

If the eye is much inflamed, bathe it with luke-warm w'cak 
tea. 

If the grit is firmly imbedded in the eye, drop a little oil (olive 
or castor oil) into the lower lid ; close the eye, and bandage it with 
a soft wet pad and bandage, and a doctor to see it. 

yPractisc above . ] 

How to make eye-twee/ers for removing a piece of grit from eye. 
I’old a piece of paper in two. With a sharj) knife cut it to a point 
at an angle of 30“, and slightly moisten the 
point. Then bring it straight down over the 
eyeball of the patient, so that it caji nip the 
obstruction, which it generally removes at the 

first attempt. 

Suicides 

I was once travelling in the train in Algeria, a [lart of North 
Africa which I)cl‘.ngs to the Frencli, and there wa.s with me only 
one other passenger in the carriage, a I'VencIi farmer, with whom 
I got into conversation. He became very communicative, and 
told me that if 1 had not come into the carriage he would by this 
time have been a dead man, as he had got into the train with the 
iiiteritioii oi' killing himself. So 1 asked him about his troubles, 
and, as he unfolded them to %iie, 1 was able to tell him various- 
remedies which promi.scd success for him in the future, for he was 
chiefly upset over his recent failuies in farming. After wc had 
been going on for some time he ([uitc cheered iii), and told me that 
he was going to get out at the next station, and go back and set to 
work in the way suggested. 

You may have opportunities of saving people who are thinking 
of killing themselves. The newspapers give cases of suicides 
almost every day, and go into details of them, because they know 
that so many people have a foolish love of reading horrors. 

Most people at one time or other of their lives get a feeling 
that they will kill themselves ; as a rule they get over it in a day 
or two, and find that it comes from nothing worse than an attack 
of indigestion, liver, or influenza, or from disappointment or over- 
anxiety; but there are others with weaker minds, who read 
these newspaper accounts, and brood over them till they can 
think of nothing else. They hug the idea to themselves, altnough 
with horror, and get panic-stricken. They think too much of their 
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oM trouble^ without thbkjLng how the rest of the world isr 
doing. 

It only needs a sympathising friend to come along and take 
command of the woufd-be suiddci and to give him something 
else to think about and to do. You can'point out that suicide 
does no good to anybody ; that it generally comes from something 
wrong with the bodily hcalthi which makes the patient hysterical ; 
that he has only got to command his own mind firmly, and the 
attack will pass off again. Then, if possible, try to get a Salvation 
Army officer to see him ; he wlLl probably set him right. In this 
way you may be able to save lives. 

[Tie Salvation Army have now a department which gives 
advice to people who are feeling inclined to kill themselves. 
This past year 1125 men and 90 wo^nen have applied to their 
London office alone ; and of these probably three-quarters would 
have kiUed themselves if it had not been for the sympathy and 
advice of the officers, who reasoned with them, and found for 
them ways out of their difficulties. The official returns of 
suicides for the past year show a much smaller number than 
usual-'\ 

Where a man has gone so far as to attempt suicide, a scout 
should know what to do with him. In the case of a man cutting 
his throat, the great point is to stop the bleeding from the artery,, 
if it be cut. I'he artery runs from where the collar-bone and 
breast-bone join, up to the corner of the jaw, and the way to stop 
bleeding is to press hard with the thumb on the side of the wound 
nearest to the heart, and pressure should be kept up as hard as 
possible until assistance arrives. [DenionstraU In a case 

where the would-be suicide has taken poison, give milk and make 
him vomit, which is done by tickling the inside of the throat with 
the finger or a feather, or pouring down his throat a tumbler of 
water mixed with a tablespooiiful of mustard or salt. 

In. the case of hanging, cut down the body at once, taking 
care to support it with one arm w'hile cutting the cord. Cut 
the noose, loosen all tight clothing about the neck and chest. 
Let the patient have as much fresh air as possible, throw cold 
water on. the face and chest, or cold and hot water alternately. 
Perform, artificial breatliing, as in the case of apparently drowned 
people. 

A tenderfoot is sometimes inclined to be timid about handling 
an insensible man or a dead man, or even of seeing blood. 
Wdl, be won’ti be much use tilL he gets over such nonsense ^ 
the. poor inseoaible fellow can’t hart him, and he must force him- 
sdif toicatob^ldof him; when once he has done this hU ferns- 
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will pass off. And if he visits a butohe^s slaaghtfl^hoiiaolietsiU 
soon get accustomed to the sight of blood. 

At Reading, not long ago, two men were severely reprimanded 
by the coroner for being afraid to go and cut down a wba 
had hanged himself— they only ran and fetched someone else, 
and so he was killed. What would you have done had you beeo 
one of the men ? 

How to Carry a Patient 
. (See National Heal t!d Society’s Manual.) 

To Carry Singll-handed an Unconscious Person.— Turn 
patient on his face. Raise him into a kneeling posture. Kneel, 
and place youisclf acro«^s and under him, so tliat his stomach 
rests on your right shoulder. Pass your right arm between his 
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legs and behind his right thigh. With your left arm draw his 
right hand forwards under your left, and giasp the wrist with your 
right hand ; then raise yourself to an erect position. 

l^Make scotUs praUi^e th%i» in pciirsJ\ 

With Two Helpers to Carry a Conscious Person. (See 
Manual.) 

SiRETCHSRS may be arranged in some of the following ways : 

(a) A hurdle, shutter, door, gate, covered well with straw, hayi 
clothing, sacking. 

(b) A piece of carpet, blanket, sacking, tarpaulin, spread out, 
and two stout poles rolled up in the sides. Put clcihes m a 
pillow. 
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(c) Two coats, with the sleeves turned inside out; pass two 
poles through the sleeves ; button the coats over them. 

(d) Two poles passed through a couple of sacks, through holes 
at the bottom corners of each. 

In carrying a patient on a stretcher be careful that he is made 
quite comfortable before you start. Let both bearers rise to- 
gether; they must walk out of step ^ and take short paces. It 
should be the duly of the hinder bearer to keep a careful watch 
on the patient. 

If the poles are short four ftearers will be necessary, one a^t 
each corner of the stretcher. 

[Practise these difjerent methods.^ 

Ambulance Badge. For tests see page 27. 

How to Practise 

In practising First Aid it is a great thing to bespatter the 
patient with blood and mud to accustom the rescuer to the sight 
of it, otherwise it will often unnerve him in a real accident. 
Sheep's blood can be got from the butcher's shop. 

Prepare a heavy smoke fire in a neighbouring room or building 
*{if possible on the first floor), xdiilc you are lecturing in the 
club room. Secretly arrange with two or three boys that if an 
alarm of fire is given they should run about frightened and try 
and start a panic. 

Have the alarm given cither by getting some one ioiush in and 
tell yon of the fire, or by having some explosive bombs fired. 
Then let a patrol, or two patrols, tackle the fire under direction 
of their patrol leaders. They should shut windows and doors. 
Send scouts into different parts of the building to sec if the fire 
is spreading, and to search for people in need of rescue. 

These scouts should have wet handkerchiefs over their mouth'i 
and noses. *' Insensible ” people {or sack dummies) should he 
hidden under tables, etc. 

Scouts rescue them by shouldering or dragging them out and 
getting them down to the ground. Use jumping sheet, chute, etc. 

Other parties lay and conned the hose, or make lines fur 
passing fire buckets. 

Another partyrevive the rescued byrestoring animation. Another 
party fortn scrum " or “ feme ” to help the police and fire brigade 
by keeping the crowd back. 

Game 

“ Dragging Race.” — A line of patients of one patrol are laid 
out at fifty yards distance from start. Another patrol, each 
carrying a rope, run out, tie ropes to the patients, and drag 
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them in. Time taken of last in. Patrols change places. The 
one which completes in shortest time wins. Knots must be 
correctly tied, and patients’ coats laid out under their heads. 


BOOKS TO READ 

“First Aid to the Injured.” Price is. (Postage ijd.). St. 
John’s Ambulance, S't. John’s Gate, CLcrkcnwell, London. 

“What to do in Emergencies.” I5y Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
Vearson, is. (Postage ad.) # 

Handbook of Instruction, published by the Royal Life Saving 
Society. Price is. (Post-free, is. id.) 

“Ambulance Illustrated,” 6 d. (Postage id.). Dr. Cullen. 
Published by Gowman & Grey. 

“Aid to the Injured or Sick.” H. W. Gcll, m.b. ad. 
(Postage id.). 

National Health .Socicty’.s Booklets, one penny, on hygiene 
and sanitation. National Health Society, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 

“ R.E.P.” Elliman’s Handbook. Apart from its advertising, 
it contains a very complete vade mccuvi of First Aid and Sick' 
Room Hints and Massage. (Apply to Mcssis. Ellinian, Slough.) 

Display.*; 

A few ideas for life-saving displays can be taken from pro- 
grammes of the Boys’ L^e Brigade, as suggestions. These 
displays are very popular both with performers and with the 
audience. 

A Bicycle Accident. — Boys returning from camp. A rash 
cyclist. Misfortune. Injuries attended to and patients carried 
away to hospital on improvised stretchers. 

A Gas Explosion. — Mrs. Coddles and family take a walk. 
They witness a terrible railway accident. Mrs. Coddles on her 
way home meets a friend. Maria is sent on to light the gas- 
stove and prepare father’s tea. Father gets back from work and 
finds the house full of gas. Ambulance si^uad to the rescue. 
“Fireman’s lift” and artificial respiration. Constable Aooo 
arrives on the scene. How not to look for a gas escape. Sad 
end of a gallant but thoughtless policeman. 

Fire Display. — Evening at No. 5 Suburbi Villas. Fire 
alarm. Inmates aroused. Fence formed to keep back the crowd. 
Escape by the chute. Arrival of fire section with jumping-sheet. 
Life-lines and pompier ladders. Rescue of remaining occupants. 
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Synopsis.— T he workmen are engaged in their daily occupa* 
tion when an eiplosion occurs, causing a fire inside the building 
and an exterior wall to collapse, which injures a man who happens 
to be passing at the time. The uninjured workmen attend to 
their unfortunate comrades, while others rush off for help and 
return with the ambulance and fire apparatus. Some of the men 
are rescued from the burning building by jumping from the 
tower, into the carpet. 






CHAPTER IX 


PATRIOTISM; 

Or, Our Duties as Citizens 
CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 36 

OUR EMPIRE 

How it Grew — How it Must be Held. 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

The use of a large Map of the Empire is very desirable for 
illustrating this. The Arnold Forster or the Navy League 
or five League of the Empire Maps are very good. 

A smaU globe can now he bought ai one penny, and a globe 
gives, better than any map, a tangible idea of the relative sizes 
and distances of countries. 

Look up the local history of your neighbourhood, and give 
your scouts the more interesting and dramatic bits of it, on the 
actual scene of the events if possible. 

The visits to museums and armouries as suggested in this 
book are on the lines of what is regidarly done in Germany as part 
of the training of boys while at school in the history of their 
fatherlands 

Our Emplro 

Any of you who have travelled much about this country by 
train, going for your holidays and so oni know how two or three 
hours will take you a good long distance, and six or eight hours 
will take you to the other end of England. 

s6s 
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Well, if instead of hours you travelled for as many days, 
even six or eight days would take you a very little way over 
our empire. It would get you into Canada, but you would 
want several more days — not hours — to get you across that 
country. Eighteen days’ hard travelllhg day and night would 
get you to India or South Africa, but either of these are little 
more than half way to Australia. And all that distance off, 
across the seas, on the other side of the world, we have a British 
country into which you could put nine Great Britains and 


Irelands. 


k 

9 United 

Kingdoms 

I Australia. 

lO 

II 

X Canada. 

6 

If 

I India and Burma. 

5 

II 

East Africa, Uganda, and Soudan. 

5 

II 

South Africa. 

I 

II 

New Zealand. 


If 

Nigeria. 


So it would take about forty United Kingdoms to equal our 
Colonies in size. 

Then there arc numbers of smaller Colonies or Dependencies, 
sfich as Guiana (nearly as big as the United Kingdom), North 
Borneo, New Guinea, Somaliland, Straits Settlements, Gold Coast, 
West Indies, Tasmania, Gibraltar, Malta, etc., and numbers of 
islands in every sea all over the world. Our Colonies together 
arc something like forty times the size of the United Kingdom at 
home. Our fellow-subjects amount to four hundred million, and 
comprise almost every known race. Almost every known species 
of wild animal occurs in British territory. 

It is a magnificent Empire over which the Union Jack flics, 
but it is still only at the beginning of its development. The 
territories are there, but the people are only coming. The white 
population of all tliese Colonics only amounts to a little over a 
quarter of the population of our crowded little island. We have 
nearly forty-four million here; they have among the Colonies 
a little over eleven million. 

Many of you scouts in Great Britain will, as you grow up, 
probably become scouts of the nation, and will find your way to 
some of the Colonies to help to push them up into big prosperous 
countries. Your scout’s training will come in very useful to you 
there. But when you go there you must be prepared to work, 
and to work hard, and to turn your hand to any kind of job. 

How our "Empire Grew 

All those vast Colonies did not come to Great Britain of them- 
selves. They were got for us by the hard work and the hard 
fighting of our forefathers. 
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America. — ^When we first got to America it took Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Captain John Smith, and other great pioneers four or 
five months to get there in their little cockleshells of shi{)s, 
some of them only 30 tons measurement — no bigger than a 
Thames barge. Nowadays you can get there in five or six days, 
instead of months, in steamers of 30,000 tons. 

Think of the pluck of those men tackling a voyage like that, 
with very limited supply of water and salt food. And, when 
they got to land with their handful of men, they had to overcome 
the Ravages, and in some cases othe# Europeans, like the Dutch, 
the Spaniards, and the French; and then they had hard work to 
till the ground, to build settlements, and to start commerce. 

Hard sailoring, hard soldiering, hard colonising by those old 
British sea-dogs. Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, Hawkins, 
Frobisher, and, best of all to my mind, Captain John Smith. 

He left Louth Grammar School in Lincolnshire to become 
a clerk in an office, but he soon went off to the wars. After two 
years’ fighting he returned home. 

He admitted he had gone out as a “ tenderfoot,” and had not 
properly prepared himself as a boy for a life of adventure ; so he 
set to work then and there to learn scouting. lie built himself 
a hut in the woods, and learnt stalking game, and killing and 
cooking it for himself; he learnt to rend maps and to draw 
them, and also the use of weapons; and then, when he had 
made himself really good at scoutcraft, he went off to the wars 
again. 

He afterwards became a sailor, fought in some very tough sea- 
fights, and eventually, in 160^ he went with an expedition to 
colonise Virginia in America, llicy sailed from London in three 
ships, the biggest of which was only 100 tons, the smallest 
30 tons. But they got there after live months, and started a 
settlement on the James River. 

Here John Smith was captured by the Red Indians one day 
when out shooting, and they were proceeding to kill him when 
the King’s daughter, Pocahontas, asked for him to be spared. 
After this the Red Indians and the Whites got on good terms 
with each other. Pocahontas became a Christian, and married 
Smith’s lieutenant, Rolfe, and came to England. After many 
strange and exciting adventures in America, John Smith got 
much damaged by an accidental explosion of gunpowder, and 
came home ill. He eventually died in London. 

He was a splendid character — and always did his duty, in spite 
of all temptations to let it slide. He was a tremendous worker, 
very keen, and very brave. He was never defeated by any diffi- 
culty, however great, because he was always cheery under the 
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worst of circumstances. His motto was, ** We were bom not for 
ourselves but to do good to others,” and he acted up to it. 

In South Africa we had to fight the natives ' for our 
foothold, which once gained we never Ipt go — and though it has 
cost us thousands of Lives and millions of money we have got 
it now. 

Australia was got by our sailor-adventurers, like Captain 
Cook, outstripping ^1 other nations in their plucky navigation of 
immense, unknown oceans. 

India was practically in p4ssession of the French when Qlive 
and Wellesley drove them out, and then in turn had to fight the 
hordes of fighting natives of the interior, and gradually, foot by 
foot, by dint of hard fighting, we have won that country for our 
Empire. 

East Africa, Uganda, and the Soudan beyond Egypt, and 
Somaliland have also been fought for and won in quite recent 
times. 

And now in all of these countries we arc spreading the 
blessings of peace and justice, doing away with slavery and 
oppression, and developing commerce and manufactures, and 
prosperity. 

Other nations could formerly only look on and wonder, but now 
they, too, are pressing forward in the race for empire and com- 
merce, so that wc cannot afford to sit still or let things slide. 

We have had this enormous Empire handed down to us by our 
forefathers, and we arc responsible that it develops and goes 
ahead, and, above all, that we make ourselves fit and proper men 
to help it to go ahead. It won’t tdo so of itself, any more than 
it would have become ours of itself. If we don’t do this some 
other nation will take it from us. 

If our island of Britain were attacked and taken, down comes 
our Empire like a house built of cards. 

We have had this danger always, even before our Empire was 
a paying one and worth taking. Nowadays it is much more 
tempting for other people to take. We defeated determined 
attacks of the Dutch upon us in the old days. The Spaniards 
with their Armada attempted to invade us, when, largely thanks 
to a storm, we defeated them utterly. Then the French, after 
a long struggle to best us, had their invasion stopped by Ndson’s 
victory- at Trafalgar, and their harmfulness end^ by Wellington 
at Waterloo. The French Emperor had been so sure of success 
that be had' had medals got r&udy to commemorate the capture 
of England. And since helping in the defeat of the Russians in 
the Crimea fifty years ago we have been at peace with our Conti- 
fipital neighbauisii Let us hope that this peace will always remaia 



Ho^ the Empire Must he Held Ajh; 

Bow tbo EmpiTO nuwt 1w HUd^ 

You know at school how swaggering ass comes along aOd 
threatens to bully you, he only does so because le thinks you 
will give in to him ; but if you know* how to box ind squarft up 
to him, he alters his tone and takes himself ofT. And it is just 
the same with nations. 

It is much better that we should all be good friends — and we 
should all try for that — no calling each other names, or jeering ; 
but if one of them conies along wiUi the idea of bullying us, the 
only way to stop him is to show Imn that you M/t hit and mVJ 
hit if he drives you to it. 

Our late King Edward was called “ the Peacemaker ” ; and it is 
our duty as Britons to try and keep peaceful with other nations. 
We scouts can do this because we have brother scouts in almost 
every foreign country now. W'e ought to get to know them better, 
by letters and by visits, and so to be friends with them. But at 
the same time we must not forget that occasionally nations, like 
people, lose their tempers or want to steal territory, and then if a 
country does not show that it can stand up and protect itself it 
will be bullied and beaten. So if you scouts want peace for your 
country you must each be prepared at any time to slick up for*it. 
Don’t be cowards'and content yourselvei^ by merely paying soldiers 
to do your fighting and dying for you. Do something yourselves, 
leain marksmanship and drilling, so that ns men you can take your 
place with the other men of your race in def.*nding your women 
and children and horiie.s, if it should ever be necessary. 

Remember that the Roman Empire, two thousand years ago, 
was comparatively just as grelt as the British Empire of to-day. 
And though it had defeated any number of attempts against it, 
it fell at last, chiefly because the young Romans gave up soldier- 
ing and manliness altogether ; they paid men to play their games 
for them, so that they themselves could look on without the fag 
of playing, just as wc are doing in football now. They paid 
soldiers to fight their battlc.s for them, instead of learning the use 
of arms themselves ; they had no patriotism or love for their grand 
old country, nor any wish to help the rest of the world to be* 
peaceful and prosperous, and they went under with a run when a 
stronger nation attacked them. We must see that the same fate 
does not befall our Empire. And it will largely depend upon you, 
the younger generation of Britons that are now growing up to be 
the men of the Empire. Don’t be disgraced like the ycwig 
Romans, who lost the Empire of their forefathers by being wishy- 
washy slackers without any go or patriotism in them. 

Play up ! Each man in his place, and play the game ! 
forefathers worked hard, fought hard, and died' hard, to ma 
Empire for^ou. J>oD’t let .them look down from heaven and 
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you loafing about with your hands in your pockets, doing nothing 
to keep it up. 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

Teach the words and choruses of — 

“ The Maple Leaf" {Canada), “ The Son^ of Attstralia" 
and other Colonial son^s, (I’agc 28y.) 

"il Patrol Song," (Page 'j88.) 

•' Rule Britannia" 

" There's a King in the LKud In-day " {" King of Cadonui "). 
“ Hearts of Oak." 

" The Flag of Britain." 

" Cod Save the King." (Page 286.) 

Apply to Secretary, League of the Fjnpire, Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, wSMK. 

Explore Westminster Abbey, Si. Paitrs Cathedral, the Temple 
Church, etc., with following books : 

BOOKS TO READ 

5.‘St. Paiirs Cathedral” and “Westminster Abbey,” both by 
3.rrs. Frewcii Lord. is. each. (Postage 3d.) Published by 
Clowes and Son, Charing Cross. 

(ICxcellent short histories of our faiTiou.s men and their deeds.) 
“Travels of Captain JoJm Smith,” by Dr. Rouse. f)d. 
(Postage id.) (Blackie.) 

“The Story of Captain Cook.” Jidited by John Lang. is. 6d. 
nett. (Postage 3d.) T. C. & IC. 1^. Jack. 

“ Deeds that Won the Empire,” by Filchett. 6s. Smitli, 
Elder and Co. 

“Heroes of Pioneering” (in America, India, Africa), l)y 
Sanderson. (Seeley.) 5s. 

“ Heroic Deeds Simply Told,” “ Heroes and Heroines of 
Everyday Life as well as those of War,” by Ernest Protheroe. 
2S. 6d. (Newmann.) 

“Adventures of Beowulf,” by C. L. Thomson, is. (Postage 2d.) 
Marshall. 

School Atlas, by H. O. Arnold-Forster, is. 6d. (Postage 3d.) 
Edward Arnold, 41-43 Maddox Street, W. 

“ Through the British Empire in a Few Minutes.” A short 
address by Sir Howard Vincent. (W. & A. K. Johnston.) 

Excellent Lantern Slide Lectures can be got on hire from the 
League of the Empire, Caxton Hall, Victoria Street, London, 
on the history of our Colonies and Empire. 
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Indoor Games. — “The Empire ” card game. “ Navigatioiii’’ 
7s. 6d. ; “Separate Cruises,” 3s. 6d. each; “ Contrabandi” 
6s. 6d., Newmann, 84 Newman Street. 

Tableau of the Storming of Delhi 

[Scene, ntined ilnwlrid^^c ai Kashmir Gaic. Group of officers 
and soldiers ahvti to blow in the gate. Description to be 
read during the picture.^ 

‘ Lord Roberts, in “ Forty-one '%ears in India,” describes how 
the Kashmir (Jato of Delhi was (‘aptiirud by the British troops 
during the Mutiny. IJciitenants Home and Salkeld, with eight 
sappers and a bugler of the 52nd Rcgiiiunt, wont forward to 
blow the gale open for the column to get into Dellii. 

The enemy were apparently so Jisl()iindi*d at the audacity 
of this proceeding that lor a minute or two they offered but slight 
resistance. 

They soon, however, discovcied how small the party was and 
the object for which it had come, and forlln.iih opened a deadly 
fire upon the gallant little band from tlu* loj) of the gateway, 
from the city wall, and through the open wit'kot. 

The bridge over lh<* ditch in front of the gateway Iiad been 
destroyed, and it was with some diliiculiy that the single beam 
which remained could be ciossed. Home, with the men carrying 
the powder bags, got over first. As the ba.;.s wen; being attached 
to the gate Sergeant Carmichael was killed, and Havildar (native 
Sergeant) Maclhoo wounded. 'Fhe rest then slipped into the 
ditch to allow the firing parlf, which had come up under Salkeld, 
to carry out its share of the duly. 

While endeavouring to fiie the charge Salkeld was shot through 
the leg and arm, and handed the hlow match to (Jorporal Burgess. 
Burgess succeeded in his task, but fell mortally wounded as he 
did so. 

As soon as the explosion took place, Bugler Hawthorne sounded 
the regimental call of the 52nd as a signal to the attacking column 
to advance. In this way the Iroo]).*) got in through the Kashmir 
Gate, and Delhi was taken. 

Lieutenant Home was unfortunately killed within a few weeks 
by an accidental explosion of a mine he was firing, otherwise he 
would have received the Y.C. 
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CAMP FIRE YARN. No. 37 

CITIZENSHIP * 

'Duties of Scouts as Citizens — Duties as Citizen-soldiers — 
Marksmanship — Helping the Police. 

Scout's Duty as a Citizen 

'Phere are two ways by whi<^A every good Briton ought to be 
prepared to keep up our Empire. 

The first is by peaceful means as a citizen. 

If every citizen of the Empire were to make him.self a really 
good, useful man, our nation would be such a blessing to the 
•civilised world, as it has been in the past, that nobody would 
wish to see it broken up by any other nation. No other nation 
would want to do it. But to hold that position we must be 
,good citizens and firm friends all round among ourselves in our 
country. 

A house divided against itself cannot stand. If a strong 
enemy wants our rich commerce and Colonies, and secs us in 
Britain divided against each other, he would pounce in and 
capture them. 

For this you must begin, as boys, not to think other classes 
of boys to be your enemies. Remember, whether rich or poor, * 
from castle or from slum, you are all Britons in the first place, 
and you've got to keep J3ritain up against outside enemies. 
You have to stand shoulder to shoulder to do it. 

If you are divided among yourselves you are doing harm to 
your country. You must sink your differences. 

If you despise other boys because they belong to a poorer 
class than yourself you are a snob ; if you hate other boys 
because they happen to be born richer and belong to higher class 
schools than yourself you are a fool. 

We have got, each one of us, to take our place as we find it 
in this world and make the best of it, and pull together with the 
others around us. 

We are very like bricks in a wall, we have each our place, 
though it may seem a small one in so big a wall. But if one 
bricks gets rotten, or slips out of place, it begins to throw an 
undue strain on others, cracks appear, and the wall totters. 

Don’t be too anxious to push yourself on to good billets. 
You ^ill get disappointments without end if you start that way. 

Work for the good of the State, or of the business in which 
you ate employed^ and you ^ili find that as you succeed in doing 
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this you will be getting all the promotion and all tlie succeia tli^ 
you want. 

Try and prepare yourself for this by seriously •taking up the 
subjects they teach you at school, not because it amuses you, 
hut because it is your duty to your country to improve yourself. 
Take up your mathematics, your history, and your language- 
learning in that spirit, and you’ll get on. 

Don't think of yourself, but think of your country and your 
employers. Self-sacrlflcc pays all round. 

Duties as Citizen-soldier 

A cuttlelish is an animal with a small, round body, and several 
enormously long arms, which leach out in eveiy direction to hold 
on to rocks to enable it to keep its position and to get food. 
Great Britain has been compared to a cuttlefish, the British 
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Isles being the body and our distant Colonies the arms spread 
all over the world. 

When anyone wants to kill a cuttlcfi'>ii he does not go and 
lop off one of its arms, the other arms would probably tackie 
him and hold him for the cuttlefish to eat. No, the way to kill 
a cuttlefish is to suddenly stab him to the heart, and then his 
arms fall helpless and dead. 

Well, we have many powerful enemies round about us in 
Europe who want very much to get hold of the trade in our great 
manufacturing towns, and of the vast farm-lands in our Colonies. 
If they tried to lop off one of our Colonies it would be Uke 
trying to lop off one of the arms of the cuttlefish. All the rest 
would tackle him at once, as happened in the last war in Soutb 
Africa. 

Their only way — and they know it— ‘is to stab suddenly *at 
the heart of the Empire, that is, to attack Britain. If they 
succeeded, the whole of the Empire must fall at once, because 
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the different parts of it cannot yet defend themse^'es without 
help from home. 

For this reason every Briton who has any grit in him will be 
PREPARED to help in defending his country. 

When Mafeking was attacked by the Boers the boys of the 
town made themselves into a Cadet Corps, and did very useful 
work in the defence. It is r]uite likely that Britain will some 
day be attacked just as Mafeking was, unexpectedly, by a large 
number of enemies. 

If this happens every hoy iit* the country should be prepared 
to lake hib place and help in the defence, like those J\Iafeking 
boys did. 

We don’t think much of a fellow who is no good at cricket or 
football, and who only loafs about trying (without success) to 
look like a man hy smoking cheap cigarettes. But we ought 
really not to think too much of any hoy, even though a cricketer 
and a footballer, unless he can also shoot ^ and can ////// and scout. 

That is the fellow who is going to he useful if we arc 
attacked. 

I hope that before long every eleven, whether football or 
cricket, will also make itself a good eleven for shooting and scout- 
ing, and therefore useful for defence of our King and country 
when needed. 

In the Colonics boys think more of their shooting than of 
their games, because the shooting is for their country and games 
for themselves. 

Mr. Roosevelt, late President of the United Slates of America, 
writes : « 

The qualities that make a good scout are, in large part, the 
(|ualities that make a good hunter. Most important of all is 
the ability to shift for one’s self— the mixture ot hardihood and 
resourcefulness which enables a man to tramp all day in the 
right direction, and, when night comes, to make the best of 
whatever opportunities for shelter and warmth may be at hand. 
Skill in the use of the rifle is another trait ; quickness in seeing 
game, another ; ability to take advantage of cover, yet another ; 
while patience, endurance, keenness of observation, resolution, 
good nerves, and instant readiness in an emergency, are all 
indispensable to a really good hunter.’* 

Roosevelt is not, like certain men I know of, a man who pays 
others to do his fighting for him, but, when America went to 
war with Spain about Cuba, he went to the front as a soldier — 
like many good Britons did in South Africa — and was of greatest 
value to his side because he had begun life as a scout. 

So make yourself good scouts and good rifle shots in order to 
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protect the women and children of your country if it should ever 
become necessary. 

Marksmanship 

Lord Roberts, who has seen more of war than almost anybody 
alive, knows how terrible a tliini; it would be if war came into 
England, and he urges everybody to join in preventing it by 
becoming a good marksman with the rifle. Thanks to him, all 
those who have patriotism in thorn are taking it up everywhere. 

The value of non-smoking agaii^ comes m, in rifle shooting. 
I used to smoke myself as a youngslor, hut I Ii.id to do some 
rifle shooting, and when in tiaining I luiind my eyesight was 
better when I did not smoke. So I gave ii[) smoking altogetheri 
and am very glad I did. 
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I heard another reason given the other day for not smoking, 
and that was that St. Paul did not smoke. I don't suppose he 
did. Tobacco wasn't invented in his time. 

The Boers are all good shots, and so are the Swiss. In both 
countries the boys begin learning marksmanship at an early age 
by using crossbows. They liave much the same action for the 
fircr as the rifle, since they are aimed from the .shoulder and fired 
by pulling a trigger when the aim is taken. Boys trained with 
the crossbow have no ditliculty in shooting accurately with a rifle 
directly it is put in their hands. 

To be able to shoot well, a great secret is to hold your rifle 
properly ; if it leans over a little bit to one side or the other the 
bullet will fly low over to that side. Keep your left arm well 
underneath the rifle to support it, and hold it well into the 
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From " Sketches in Mafckiiig and East Africa ” 

By permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder <S* Co. 

The Colonial boys consider marksmanship the most important 
thing to practise, because it is for their country. They put 
cricket and football second, because these arc for their own 
amusement. 


you fire ; you should squeeze the woodwork and the trigger of 
the rifle between your thumb and forefinger, and that will fire it 
with steadiness. 

Then, when your rifle has gone off, don’t throw up the muzzle 
in a hurry, but do like all old scouts, continue to look along 
your sights after firing to see how much you have jumped ofi" 
your aim in firing, and try and correct it next time. 

Shooting at a fixed target is only a step towards shooting at 
' a moving one, like a man. Firing at moving objects is, of course, 
more difficult, but more real, because you will not find a deer or 
an enemy as a rule kind enough to stand still while you shoot at 
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him, he will be nmniBK and dodpng bdhind cover, ao fM i»ve 
to get your aim quick and to shoot quick. 

The veiy best practice for this is always to be jarning at 
moving objects with your staff, using it as if it were a rifle. 

Aim first at the man, then, moving the muzzle a little faster 
than he is moving, and fire while moving it when tt is pointing 
where be will be a second or two later, and the bullet will just 
get there at the same lime as he does and will hit him. 

Helping P4ica 

Boy Scouts can be of special use in assisting the police in towns. 
In the first place every Boy Scout ought to know where the fixed 
police points are — that is, where a constable is always stationed, 
apart from the policemen on their beats. He ought to know where 
to find the fire alarm \ where is the nearest fire brigade station, 
and the nearest hospital or ambulance station, and chemist. 

On seeing an accident, if you cannot help at it you should run and 
inform the nearest policeman, and ask him how you can help him, 
whether you can call a doctor, a cah, and so on. If you bear a 
policeman’s whistle sounding, run and ofTer to help him, it is your 
duty, as he is the King's servant If you happen to see a do6r 
or window left open and unguarded at niglit, it is as well to inform 
a policeman on that beat ; but you should on no account attempt 
to do detective work by watching people or playing the spy. 

If you find a lost child or lost dog, or any lost property, you 
should take them at once to the police station. 

Of the ten cases of scouts being rewarded for helping the 
police the following are examplts : — 

Scoutmaster Crowther, of the ist Huddersfield Troop, went to 
the assistance of a constable who was being attacked by a 
drunken couple armed with a bottle and a crutch. A crowd 
was looking on, but doing nothing to help the policeman. 

Scoutmaster Harold Ware, 2nd Streatham, did much the same, 
and was thanked by tlie magistrate for his plucky assistance. 

Patrol Leader G. Brown, 4th Southampton, saw a policeman 
struggling with four men, with a crowd looking on. He got in 
through the crowd, and managed to get the policeman’s whistle, 
and blew it for him, and so brought more police to the rescue. 
He himself got a kick on the knee, but he did his duty for the 
King right well. 

HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

Marksmanship can be taught indoors with the Blanchette Ait 
Gun Tube. Price four guineas with Air Rifle. Targets tod. 
per 100. 
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Crossbow. — Scouts can make thdr own crossbows and learn 
marksmanship with them. 

Get leave to use, or join, a Miniature Rifle Club range. 

Games 

“Shoot Out.” — Two patrols compete. Targets; bottles or 
bricks set up on end to represent the opposing patrol. Botli 
patrols arc drawn up in line at about 20 to 25 yards from the 
targets. At the word “fire” they throw stones at the targets. 
Directly a target falls the umpire directs the corresponding 'man 
of the other patrol to sit down— killed. The game goes on, if 
there are plenty of stones, till the whole of one patrol is killed, 
Or a certain number of stones can be given to each patrol, or 
a certain time limit, say one minute. 

“French and English,” or “Tug of War.” — One patrol 
against another. 

The Storming of Badajoz. — One patrol (French) mounts on 
a very strong kitchen table or bank, and holds it against all 
comers. The British attack, and try to gain possession of the 
fortress by pulling the defenders off. Defenders may have half 
their number on the ground behind the “rampart.” If the 
defenders pull a Briton over the rampart on to the ground 
behind he is dead. No hitting or kicking allowed. 

[Badajoz was a Spanish fortress held by 5,000 French and 
Spaniards. It was attacked and stormed and taken hy the 
British, who lost 3,500 in the assault, on March 17th, 1812.J 

BOOKS TiO READ 

“Rules for Miniature Rifle Clubs.” Secretary National Rifle 
Association, Bisley, Surrey. 

“ The Union Jack and How it was Made,” by F. Wintour. 
id. (St. Dunstan’s Road, West Kensington, London, W.) 

Leaflets at one penny from the Empire Day Association, 
83 Lancaster Gate, I.ondon, W. 

“ A History of England,” by Arnold-Forster. 5s. (Cassell.) 

Play the Game! 

Poem dy Henry Newbolt 

Scene I. — Tableau of boys playing cricket. 

Recitation 

There’s a breathless hush in the close to-night— 

Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light. 

An hour to play, and the last man in. 
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Play the Game 

And it's not for the sake of a ribboned coat. 

Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 

[Action : The captain steps up to the batsman, puts his 
hand on his shoulder, and says to him urgently — ] 

“ Play up ! Play up 1 And play the g^anie 1 ** 

Scene II. — Tableau, Soldiers in a hard-fought fight retreat^ 
tug — a young officer among them, 

Recit-itiov 

The sand of the desert is sodden red — 

Red with the wreck of the square that broke ; 

The gatling’s jammed and the colonel dead, 

And the reghnent blind \Aith dubt and smoke. 

The river of death has brimmed its hanks, 

And England’s far and Honour a name, 

But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the lanks — 

[Action: The youtig officer stands foncard, pointing his 
sword to the enemy, and the retreating soldiers turn ready to 
charge with him as he cries — ] • 

“ Play iiD ! Play up ! And play the game I ” 

Scene III. — A procession of all kinds of men, old ones at the 
head^ middle-aged in centre, young ones hchind—suldiers, 
sailors, lawyers, workmen, footballers, etc. etc, — Scotch, Irish, 
English, Colonial — all linked hgnd in hand. 

RlCCn ATI ON 

This is the word that year by year, 

While in her place the school is set, 

Every one of her sons must hear, 

And none that hears it dare forget. 

This they all with joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame, 

And falling fling to the host behind — 

Action : The leader flings out a Union Jack and calls to 
the rest — ] 

“ Play up ! Play up 1 And play the game 1 " 

One in the centre then calls back to the jimiors : Play up / 
Play up ! And play the game / ” The smallest of the juniors 
steps forward and cries to the audience — ] 

“Play up ! Play up 1 And Play the Game !" 
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CAMP FIRE YARN. No. a8 

UNITED WE STAND 

DIVIDED WE FALL 

Our Fleet and Army — Our Union Jack — Our Government 
— Our King. 

HINTS %0 INSTRUCTORS 

Hoist the flag and saliUe it every morning when in camp, 
and on special days get up a show, or sports, or competitions, 
etc., on such as King's Birthday, Emjnre Day, May 24th, 
annually, or on the day of the Patron Saint of your Country. 
St. George, April 2yd; St. Patrick, March ijili ; St. David, 
March 1st ; 5 /. Andrew, November yth. 

Get up tableaux, or small pageants by the scouts to illustrate 
scenes from history of your town, or of Britain, or of Great 
Britain. 

These interest the boys, and impress the incident upon them, 
and they educate spectators, and bring in money for your funds. 

Take scouts to see meeting of town council and how business 
is carried out. 

If in London, take your boys to the Museum of the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, and show them the 
models of Waterloo and Trafalgar ; the gun which we manu- 
factured in Mafeking ; the medals of different campaigns ; 
and a hundred other interesting relics. 

Take your scouts round and explain each statue in your 
town. 

Hold debates on questions of the day. 

Our Army and Navy 

The British Navy and Army have made our Empire for us, and 
if it had not been for their help .the Empire would have been 
broken up by our enemies long ago. 

So we must be careful to keep those Services supplied with 
good men, who, like the scouts, must be prepared to give their 
lives for their country at any time. 

There. are always members of Parliament who try to make the 
Navy*and Army sinaller, so as to save money. They only want 
to be popular: with the voters in England, so tliat they and the 
party to ‘trhicA they belong may get into power. These: men are 
^^Iled ‘VpoUtidahs.’' They do not look to the gooA of thfc country. 
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Most of them know and care very little about our Colonies. If 
they had had their way before, we should by this time have been 
talking French ; and if they are allowed to have their way in the 
future we may as well learn German or Japanese, for we shall be 
conquered by these. 

But fortunately there are other better men in Parliament, who 
are called ''statesmen''; these are men who look out for the 
welfare of the country, and do not mind about bein^^ popular or 
not $0 long as they keep the counlr^safe. 

The British Navv. — Every British Hoy should study the 
Navy as much as possible, and learn the history of the different 
ships, and their power and guns, etc. A collection of post card 
photographs of all His Majesty's shijis is a vcTy interesting one to 
make. 

You should know the badges of rank of the ofheers, because it 
is the duty of a scout to salute officers of his Majesty’s service. 

Badges of rank on the sleeve or shoulder strap are these. 
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Perhaps you may like to know some facts about the dress of 
the sailors. 

The reason they wear that flap collar on their back is a relic of 
the time when they wore their hair in pig-tails. The grease used 
to come off and spoil their jackets, so they wore big linen flaps, 
which could be easily taken off and washed. 

They wear a black silk tie round their neck as a mark of mourn- 
ing for the death of Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar, 

They wear three lines of white braid to commemorate Nelson's 
naval victories, The Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. 

They wear tkggy trousers so that they can easily roll them up 
above their knees when they want to wade. 

Soldiers and sailors tattoo their arms with the idto that , 
when they are killed in battle they can be identified the 
easily. 
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Thb British Army. — The Army is made up of — 

The Regulars or Active Armyi which includes infantry, cavalry, 
artilleiy, engineers, and many other branches of both white and 
native soldiers. ' 

The Militia at home are to help the Regulars in time of war. 

The Militia exist also in most of our Colonies for their own 
defence. 

The Territorial force is made up of volunteers to protect the 
British Isles in case of the Aaive Army being called away for>war 
in other parts. 

In the army field-marshals and generals (including major- 
generals and lieutenant-generals) wear cocked hats, with long 
white cock’s feather plumes, and red tunics or black frock coats. 
Their swords are curved scimitars, with ivory handles. Colonels 
wear the uniform of their regiment with crown and star on the 
shoulder-strap, or, in khaki, on the cuff; majors, one crown, 
captains, three stars; lieutenants, two stars. 

You can tell what wars soldiers or sailors have been in by the 
colours of their medal ribbons. Here are the badges of rank of 
ofticers in the army. 



FIELD- GBNBRAL. 

MARSIfAL 



LIEUT.- MAJOK- BRIG.- 

CENERAL GENERAL GENERAL 



UEUr.- MAJOR CAFTAIN 
COL. 



URUT. 



aMD 

LIRUT. 
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Our flag 

Scouls will always salute the colours (or standard) of a renment 
when they pass. There are generally two such standards^ one 
the •• King’s Colour,” the other the “ Regimental Colour.” 

Mcn-of-war carry a pennant, i.c. a long thin flag like a whip 
lash. You may remember that the Dutch fleet under Van 
Tromp, after defeating ours, carried a broom at their mastheadsi 
to show that they had swept us offlhe seas. But when we shortly 
after defeated them wc put up a whip at the masthead to show 
that we had whipped the encmv, and this whip has been carried 
ever since by men-of-war. 

The Royal Navy fly the White Ensign ; no one else is allowed 
to except yachts belonging to the Royal Yacht Squadron. The 
White Ensign is a white flag with the Red Cross of St. George on 
it and a Union Jack in the comer. It is flown at the stern of the 
ship, a small Union Jack at the bow. 

The mercantile navy flies the Red Ensign ; or if the captain of the 
ship belongs to the Royal Reserve, the ship flies a Blue Ensign. 

The Army and Government buildings fly the Union J^tpk. 
Private houses and individuals should only fly the Red Ensign. 

The Royal Siaridard, which shows the Lions of England, the 
Harp of Ireland, and the Lion of Scotland, is only flown when 
the King or Queen is present. 

The Union Jack is the national flag of the British Empire, and 
is made up of the flag of St. George, a red cioss on a white 
ground. In 1606 King James 1 added to it the banner of Scot- 
land, which was a blue flag Vith a white St. Andicw’s Cross 
diagonal, that is, from corner to corner. 

In 1801 the Banner of St. Patrick of Ireland was added to the 
flag; St. Patrick’s Cross w'as a red diagonal cross on a white 
ground, so that the flag now means the union of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. 

But there is a right way and a wrong way of putting it up, 
which all of you ought to know and understand, because so very 
frequently one sees it hoisted the wrong way up, which literally 
means that you are in distress ; but people put it that way by 
mistake or from ignorance. You will notice that the red diagoiuu 
arms of the flag have a narrow white band on one side of them 
and a broad one on the other. Well, the broad one should be 
to the top of the flag on the side nearest to the flag-post, that is 
the ** hoist ” of the flag, and towards the bottom of the flag in 
the loose end, or, as it is called, the ** fly” of the flag (see picturei 
page 20). 

It was called a ” Jack,” either from “Jacques,” the nidename 
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of King James I, who first staited it, or, more probably, from 
the ‘‘jack” or “jacket’’ which the knights used to wear over 
their armour to show which nation they belonged to. The 
English knights wore a white Jack with the red cross of St. 
George upon it. This was also their flag. 

If the flag is flown upside down it is a signal of distress. If 
it is half-mast it is a sign of mourning. 

On going on board a maii-of-war, when you reach the quarter- 
deck — that is the upper stern, deck — always salute the ensign. 

In the Navy flags are hoisted at eight o’clock and saluted. 
With the Boy Scouts when in camp the same practice will be 
observed. 

Of course you will always rise and salute or take off your hat 
on hearing the National Anthem played. 

The 24th of May, the birthday of the great Queen Victoria, is 
“ Empire Day,” and we all hoist the flag and salute in special 
honour of the Empire on that occasion. 

Remember it is going to be the business of everyone of you 
to keep the old flag flying, even if you have to bleed for il — just 

your forefathers did before you. 

We have all got to die some day ; a few years more or loss of 
our own lives don’t make much matter in the history of the 
world, but it is a very great matter if by dying a year or two 
sooner than we shoiild otherwise do from disease we can help to 
save the flag of our country from going under. 

Therefore think it over — B k Prkpakkd to die for your country 
if need be ; so that when the moment arrives you may charge 
home with confidence, not cariri^ whether you are going to be 
killed or not. 

If your enemy secs that you arc bent on cither killing or being 
killed, the probability is that he won’t wait to oblige you. 

Don’t merely talk, like some gas-bags do, about shedding the 
last drop of your blood for your country — the difliculty with 
them, when the time comes, is to get them to shed the first 
drop of their blood. 

The Union Jack stands for something more than only the 
Union of England, Ireland, and Scotland — it means the Union of 
Great Britain with all our Colonies across the seas ; and also it 
means closer comradeship with our brothers in those Colonies, 
and between ourselves at home. We must all be bricks in the 
wall of that great edifice — the British Empire — ^and we must be 
careful that we do not let our diflerences of opinion on politics 
or other questions grow so strong as to divide us. We must still 
stick shoulder to shoulder as Britons if we want to keep our 
present leading position among the nations ; and we must make 
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ourselves the best men in the world for honour and goodness to 
others so that we may deskkvr to keep that position. 

“ Unite the Empire ; make it stand compacti 
Shoulder to shoulder let its members feel 
The touch of British Brotherhood, and act 
As one great nation — strong and true as steel.” 

Our Government 

Of all the different kinds of fmvcrnnient in the world, ours is 
the easiest and fairest for everyb^y. 

Some countries have kings who make their laws for them, 
whether the people like the laws or not ; other countries make 
their own laws, but have not a king or a head who can carry on 
dealings on equal terms with other foreign countries. 

I am writing this in .South America where all the countries arc 
Republics. But in spite of their rich mines, rattle, and corn, 
they are all poor, and are continually suffering from strikes and 
revolutions. Not one year in the last fifty has passed without 
war or revolution in one country or the other ! Alen are always 
turning up who want to be President, and when they succeed in 
getting into power they frequently use their position to make as 
much money as they can at the expense of everybody else. 

A government like our own, under a good King, is far better 
for all. 

With us the wants of the people arc remedied Ihiougli Parlia- 
ment. The House of Commons is made up of men chosen by 
the people to make known their wauls and to suggest remedies, 
and the House of Lords sedfe whether these arc equally good for 
all and for the future of the country ; and what they recommend 
the King makes into law. 

When you grow up you will become voters and have a share 
in putting members into the House of Commons. 

And you will many of you be inclined to belong to Conserva- 
tive or Liberal or Labour or other parties, whichever your father 
or friends belong to. I should not, if I were you. 1 should hcai 
what each party has to say. If you listen to one party you vrih 
certainly agree that that is the only right one, the rest must all 
be wrong. But if you go and listen to another you will find that 
after all that one is ciuite right, and the first one wrong. 

The thing is to listen to them all, and don't be persuaded 
by any particular one. And then be a man, make up your mind 
and decide for yourself which you think is best for the country 
and future of the Empire — not for some twopenny-halfpenny 
little local question — and vote for that one so long as it works the 
right way, namely, for the good of the country. 
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Many people gA M away by some near pobtidan WRb' aome 
new extreme idea, lieier believe in one manb idea till it has 
been well considered ftom all points of view ibcfMme ideas are 
seldom much good ; if you look them op in history you wiH see 
almost always that they have been tried bdfore somewhere. 

More thrift rather than a change of government will bring 
money to all And a'strong united Empire, where all are helpful 
and patriotic, will bring us powei, peace, and prosperity such as 
no visionaiy politician’s remedy could do. 

^ Our King 

The word Empire comes from an old Roman word “Im- 
pertum,” whicl^ means “well ordered rule” 

And the title Emperor, or ruler of the Empiic, comes from the 
Roman word “Imptralor” Jhc king signs himself “RI”, 
which means “Rex,” or King of Bnt'>in, and “imperator,” or 
Emperor of India and the Colonies 

Imperator corats from U\o Roman woids, “Im ^ and “Parere,” 
which together mean “To prepare for ” -that is, to Br Pn p\red 
A n Enqpcror is one who has to be prqiarcd to face any difficulty 
or may tin eaten the country 

the same way to J3r I’riP\KED io ?ie/p their 
country in kny difficulty oi dnigtr, and wc aie therefore all 
Working m the same direction as our King, for the good of our 
country. 

GOD SAVE l\in KIJJG 

God save oui ,ftacions King, 

Long live our noble Kmg, 

God <'a\e the King I 
Send him victorious, 

Happy and Ifloiious, 

I oiig to 1 cign ovci us, 

God save the King 1 

1 hv choicest gifts m stoie 
Grf him be pleas’d to pour, 

* LoniP'Uiay he reign. 

May he defend our laws. 

And evei give us cauin 
To sing with heart tm 
God save the King I* 


foice, 
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THE SONG OF CANADA 
THE MAPLE LEAF FOR EVER" 

ALEXANDER MUIR 

In days of yore, fiom Britain’s shore, 

Wolfe, the dauntless hero, came 
And plmted firm Britannia’s flatir 
C^n Canada's domain ; 

Here may it wave, our l^ast and pride. 

And join in love togedHr, 

The Lily,^ Thistle, Shamrock, Rose entwine 
The Maple Leaf for ever. 

The Maple Leaf, our Embleffi dear. 
The Maple Leaf for eVer, 

God save uiir King, and llca\cn bless 
T'lie Maple Leaf for ever. 

On Merry England's far-famed land 
May kind Heaven sweetly smile ; 

God bless Old Scotland evciiiiore, 

And Ireland's Emerald Isle ; 

Then swell the song both loud and lun^^ 

'i'lll rocks and forest quiver. 

God save our King, and Heaven bless 
The Maple Leaf for ever. ^ 

The Maple Leaf, our emblem dear. 

TPIE SONG*OF AUSTRALIA 

WoKDs BY Mks. C. J. Carle ion 
Music ijy Hekk Carl Linger 

There is a land where summer skies 
Are gleaming* with a thousand dyes, 

Blending in witrhmg harmonies ; 

And grassy knoll and foiest height 
Are flushing in the rosy light, 

And above ail is azure bright, 

Australia. 

There is a land where4loating free, 

From mountain top to girdling sea, 

A proud flAg waves exulting ly ; 

And freedom's sons the banner bear, 

No shackled slave can breathe the air~ 
Fairest of Britain's daughters, fair, 

Australia. 

* The for Franee and the French Quiacliftqf, 
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Scouting for Boys 

A PATROL SONG 

By Rudyard Kkplin'g 

These are our regulations — 

There's just one law for tlie Scout, 

And the first and the last, and the present and the past, 
And the future and the perfect is “ Look out I " 

1, thou, and he, look out 1 
We, yc, and thc^*, look out I 
Though youClidn’t or you wouldn't, 

Or you hadn't or you couldn't ; 

You jolly well must look oi 1 1 

Look out when you start for the day 
That your kit is packed to your mind, 

There’s no use going away 
With half of it left behind. 

Look out that your laces are tight. 

And your boots are easy and stout. 

Or you'll end with a blister by night. 

{Jjhortts) All patrols look out ! 

Look out for the birds of the air, 

I^nok out for the beasts of the field ; 

Tlicy'll tell you how and where 
I'he other side’s concealed. 

When the blackbird bolts from the copse, 

And the cattle arc staring about, 

The w'ise commander stops 

And {fkorus) All patrols look out 1 
Look out when your front is clear, 

And you feel you arf: bound to win ; 

Look out for your flank and your rear — 

For that’s where surprises begin. 

For the rustle that isn’t a rat, 

For the splash that isn’t a trout. 

For the boulder that may be a hat, 

{Chorus) All patrols look out I 
Look out when your temper goes 
At the end of a losing game ; 

And your boots are too tight for your toes, 

And you answer and argue and blame. 

It's the hardest part of the law. 

But it has to be learnt by the Scout — 

For whining and shirking and “jaw,” 

(Chorus) All patrols look out I 
Otherwise : — 

We’ve no regulations — 

There’s just one law for the Scout, 

And the first and the last, and the present and the past. 
And the future and the perfect is “Look out I " 

Etc., etc. 

Note.— 3/WinV can be obtained from Hecuiquarierd Office. 




IN^TKUtTION ul HOV S'lOl 

“The Koyhood of Rnleij;h,*' .ificr Sir ]. Mill.iis 
From such instniclioii is ch.iraclcr fnimoil 

CIIAPTHR X 

NOTES FOR INSTRUCTORS 

SUMMARY 

A way by which SLottt ufjiccrii can Jo a nalioual i^ood. 

BM cift;:cniihip, which nthicJ the Roman Umpire, is creeping 
in among us io-Jay, 

The jiiture of our Empire will much depend on the charaefer 
of the rising generation. For this ino Utile is at present being 
done in the way of development in our schools. 

Peace scouting is suggested as an atlraclivc means towards 
developing character and good citizenships 

Can be carried out by young men of all kinds, without ex- 
pense, each training a few hoys. 

Experiment has already been successful. 

The county organisation of boy scouts. 

Hints to would-be instructors for carrying out the training, 
and for explaining it to others. 

Books to read on the subject. 

The prosperity of the British I'!mpire. does not depend so 
much upon her fighting power as upon her standing in com- 
mercial worth and integrity. 

So long as she is in the condition of being indispensable to 
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the ocher nations, while they are not indispensable to her, she is 
great and prosperous. 

This condition depends on the character and on the industrial 
value of her citizens. Hence our desire to make our next 
generation into men of energy and character. 

But it is equally obvious that she must be strong enough to 
defend herself by force, if it should ever unfortunately be 
necessary. 

The saying of the philoso^)|:ier who warned tlic wealthy Car- 
thaginian Empire before its fall is equally true to-day : — * 

“And where is (he good of your store of gold 
If you haven^t the iron to guard it and hold?*' 

History shows us, that with scarcely an exception, every great 
nation, afler climbing laboriously to the /enith of its power, has 
then apparently become exhausted by the effort, and has settled 
down in a state of repose, relapsing into idleness and into in- 
difference to the fact that other nations were pushing up to 
destroy it, whether by force of arms or by the more iK‘?ic:eful but 
equ&lly fatal method of commercial strangulation. In every case 
the want of some of that energetic ijatrioti.sni whicli made the 
country has caused its ruin ; in every case the verdict of history 
has been, “Death through bad citizenship.” 

Signs have not been wanting of recent years that all is not 
right with our citizenship in Britain. Ominous warnings have 
been heard from many authorities and many sources, in almost 
every branch of our national life< 1'hese have been recently 
summed up by one of our public men in the following 
words : — 

“The same causes which brouglit about the fall of the great 
Roman Empire are working to-day in Croat Britain.” 

The Unemployed 

. We arc suffering from the growth of “.shirkers” in every class 
of the community — men who shirk their duties and responsibilities 
to the State and to others, and men who shirk woik in any form. 

One sign of disease (which was also one of the signs of 
decay in Rome before her fall) is the horde of unemployed, lead- 
ing miserable, wasted lives in all parts of the country — the great 
army of drones in our hive. 

It is no longer a mere temporary excrescence, but is a growing 
tumour pregnant with evil for the nation. 

Yet there is work for all and money for all in the country. 

Mr. John Burns has emphasised this latter point. If the men 
Would be thrifty and give up beer and tobacco, which after all 
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aic luxuries and merely a matter of habit, there would bo 
89,000,000 available for the betterment of their families in 
the year. 

And there is a demand for Britons, of the right sort^ cvciy- 
where Our mercantile marine ships are being largely mann^ 
by foreigners , a great a mount of foreign labour has to be used 
througnout lOngland /there arc said to be 100,000 German 
waiters alone) , our colonies are eageily in want of men ; and yet 
m spite of a tecniiiig popiilationftsngland cannot i^upply men — 
at least, not of the sort tliat ^ ill be any good 

It is only when one trails out of Britain and sees what is 
going on in other countiies and colonies, and compares notes 
with men of othei nationalities, that one realises the gravity of 
our national condition, as well as the posMbilities that lie before 
us if we can use to the ex casion One cannot see these things 
within the narrow limits of hnglaiid. 

Australia wants men , thc^re is room 111 South Airica, but not 
for loafers, ('anada, with its enormous jiossdulitics, is anxious 
for imniigiants, but its verdict, after trial of the Biitish that liave 
gc 1' out there, is, “\>i* arc glad of the few good, thrifty, cliter> 
piising woikeis that have come, hut we have no use for the 
majority that weic sent, naiiicl>, fellows who 

i Mad no idea of sell disi ipline 

2. Were generally siirl> and ready to grumble at difficulties. 

3. C'ould not he lelied upon to stick to a job the moment that 
it appealed at ill iiksome 01 dislasti-fiil to rnem ** 

And so fuicigncri are fl?)rkiiig in to leap the fruit in the 
(olonu's [ilantcd by us, while our own peoi»le loaf and suffer in 
slums at home 

Football 

Another cause of the downfall uf Rome was that the people, 
being fed by the Stale to the extent of three-quarters of the 
population, ceased to Jiave any thought or any responsibility for 
themselves 01 their childien, and consequently became a nation 
of unemployed wasters 'lliey freciuented the circuses, where 
paid pel formers appeared before them in the arena, much as we 
see the crowds now' flocking to look on at paid players playing 
football. 

Football in itself is a grand game for developing a lad physi- 
cally and also morally, for he learns to play with good temper and 
unselfishness, to play in his place and “play the game,’' and 
these arc the best of training for any game of life. But it is a 
vicious game when it draws crowds of lads away from playing 
the game themselves to be merely onlookers at a few paid per- 
formers, Personally 1 love to see those splendid specimeoa of 
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our race, trained to perfection, and playing faultlessly ; but one’s 
heart sidcens at the reverse of the med;U — thousands of boys 
and young men, pale, narrow-chested, hunched up, miserable 
specimens, smoking endless cigarettes, numbers of them betting, 
all of them learning to be hysteiical as tliey groan or cheer in 
panic-unison with their neighbours — the worst sound of all being 
the hysterical scream of laughter that greets any little tnp or fall 
of a player. One wonders whether this can be the same nation 
which had gained for itself the Imputation of being a stolid, pipe- 
sucking manhood, unmoved by panic or excitement, and reliable 
in the tightest of places. 

Get the lads away from this — teach them to be manly, to play 
the game, whatever it may be, and not be nieiely onlookers and 
loafers. 

Is Our Disease Fatal ? 

In the eyes uf some these and many similar signs appear to 
indicate that we have ai rived at the point of our existence where 
we may fold oui hands and resign our life. I do not agree in 
this ^ But is not national lile veiy like that of the individual ? 

Ifow many a man in the case of sickness has given up all 
hope of recovery and has accordingly died, whereas another, by 
carrying out the sjiint of oui Scouts’ maxim, “ Never say die till 
you’ic dead,” has risen to i ecovery and renewed health and strength. 

It IS equally possible for us as a nation, by eneigetically plm'k- 
ing up spirit, recognising our faults, and taking the proper 
remedies in time, not only to avoid becoming worse, but to rise 
to far greater power and to a potentiality for good in the woild 
such as history has never seen. 

And it is perhaps a more healthy sign if this should be done 
by the effort of the nation itself fiom within, than by the mere 
legislation of a statesman oi two in its behalf. 

Where and How to Apply the Remedy 

The evil is patent enough. The canker is there, yet little 
seems to be done officially beyond dressing the sore with sums 
of money. No steps arc being taken to prevent its spreading 
deeper into our national life. 

The natural field for any remedy lies in the rising generation 
and its upbringing. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the ex-President of the United States of 
America, truly says : — 

‘‘ If you are going to do anything permanent for the average 
man you have got to begin before he is a man. The chance of 
success lies in working with the boy, not with the man.” 
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John Wanamaker says : — 

“Sa\c a nian, you save one poi‘*on , a bo> and you save 
a whole multiplication tabk.’' 

The result of the inquiry made by Mr. Cyiil Jackson on behalf 
of Government into the problem of Hoy Labour shows that a 
large proportion of the ^\orklng class bo>s go into what are 
termed “ Hlind Alley ** occupations which, while giving the boy a 
wage until he is eighteen, lead to Nothing, and do not train him 
to any handiciaft that will be useful to him as a man; conse- 
quently 46 pel cent of these boys Ijccuiiie uiiLiiiploycd, and go 
to swell the ranks of the iinLinplo)able 

The boys of the nation are full of Liithusiasm and spirit, and 
only vrant their heads to be turned the light wa> to become good, 
useful citi/cns. This splendid material is being allowed to run 
to waste — nay, worse than that, it is allow'cd to become harmful 
to the nation simply for want ot education, for want of a hand to 
guide the lads at the crisis of tluMr lives when they are at the cross- 
roads whcic their futures bianch oH fui good or for evil. 

They in their tuin arc to beeonie the falheis of more boys, 
whom they arc supposed to train up on ngliL lines for good 
citizenship^ when in icality they do not llu msclves know 
the ha/iest meaning ul the woid. 'I'his is not intiiely then* 
fault. 

The present autlioiised scheme of ediiCi Lion in our schools 
includes plenty of bookwork, but no dLVcloiiiiKnl of the (|uality 
that counts, namely, chaituUf^ whuh .iflii all is of the first im- 
portance. Not thousands, but huniluils of thousands of boys 
in our great cities, after an (duration in reading sufficient to 
enable them to devoiii the hoirors ol the Police News, and in 
arithmetic to help them to make their football wagers, are being 
left to drift into the ranks cjf the “hooligans” and “wasters” 
w'ithout any attempt to stay them. They iece*ivc no teaching in 
resourcefulness, chivalry, thrift, < iti/enship, or patriotism. 

(ci) 1 low IS It possible to apply a remedy for this? 

(^) AVhat form can the remedy take 

(c) How can a private individual help ? 

It is useless to attempt much wich the present adult wasters. 

(d) The remedy must be applied to the rising generation. 

(^) Its aim should be to instil “character” into the men of 
the future. By “character” is meant a spirit of manly self- 
reliance and of unselhshness^ — something of the practical 
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Christianity which (although they are Buddhists in theory) dis- 
tinguishes the Burmese in their daily life. 

(c) Where the individual citizen can help in this ^reat national 
work is shown by what has already been Accomplished in this 
direction by the Boys’ Brigade, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Church Lads’ Brigade, and other numerous societies of the 
same kind. Yet good as their work has been, with all their 
effort they only till a portion of the field. They hold some 
270,000 boys : but what is l^t out of the three and a haT 
million in Great Britain alone who need their help ? 

That they do not influence a greater number is due to : — 

Want of amalgamation of effort or mutual co-operation among 
the different societies. 

Difficulty in getting enough young men to take up the work of 
training the boys. 

Difficulty of attracting the boys and of maintaining their 
interest after they have got them. 

* One Bemedy and its Application 

These difficulties seemed to be remediable in some particulars, 
and induced me to suggest the scheme of ‘‘ Scouting for Boys ” 
as a step to meeting them, since being applicable to all these 
societies it might, by its common adoption, form a bond between 
them; by reason of its practical and sporting tendency and 
absence of red tajie it might appeal to a wider field of possible 
instructors ; and, above all, by its ifariety of attractions it would 
appeal directly to the boys themselves — even to the worst, the 
“ hooligans.” 

Scoutcraft includes the qualities of our frontier colonists, such 
as resourcefulness, endurance, pluck, trustworthiness, etc., plus 
the chivalry of the knights: these attributes, both moral and 
physical, are held up by the boys, in a practicable form, for 
imitation and daily practice. 

We look at the training from the boys’ point of view and shape 
it accordingly : and the organisation is framed to meet the in- 
structor’s wants as far as possible by decentralising authority, 
and giving local support without irritating supervision, red tape, 
or expense.' 

Trainiiig. — ^Tl>e key to successful education is not so much to 
/eack the pupil as to get him to /eant for himself. The subject to 
be instilled must be made to appeal, and you must lure your fish 
with a succulent worm, not with a bit of ^rd, dry biscuit. 

jOur system of instruction of is to lead them on to 
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pass tests in various qualifications, handicrafts, etc.^ such As iste 
likely to be of value to them in their future careers. Tlni!i 
have badges for electricians, horsemen, faimerst ^rdenerSi 
musicians, carpenters, and so on (see page 27), in addition \o 
the^ actual scouts’ badges of first and second class, testifying to 
their capabilities in swimming, pioneering, cooking, woodman* 
ship, boat management, and other points of manliness and 
handiness. \ye encourage personal responsibility in the boy for 
his own physical devc1c'/j)nicnt and health ; and wc trust in his 
honour and expect him to do i^good turn to someone every 
day. 

Our training is non-military: even the ordinary drill employed 
by so many boys’ leagues being reduced to the lowest necessary 
limits, since drill tends to destroy individuality, and one of our 
main aims is to develop the personal individual character. 

As regards religion we are inter tkmwinaiionah we do not 
a.ssume or interfeic with the prerogative of parents or pastors by 
givijig religious instruction^ but we insist on the observance and 
practice of whatever form of religion the boy professes, and the 
main duty impressed upon liim is the daily practice of chivalry 
and of helpfulness to others. , 

The fact that Nonconformists and the Society of Friends can 
recognise the Boy Scouts movenicnl as non-military in its policy 
is a great step, and a great encouragement. 

We arc also non-political. 


Orggnisation 

On page ii will be seen a diagram of our organisation, which 
shows that under the leadership of Jli** Majesty the King and a 
representative Governing Council we have a Headquarters 
Executive Committee for Imperial Administration. Responsi- 
bility for local administration is delegated to each country or 
dominion, with a strong and representative council in each 
province or county, and with local associations in each town or 
centre. 

Local Associations. — If it is desired to raise Boy Scouts in 
any centre of population where nothing has been previously 
done, the first step to be taken is the formation of a “Boy 
Scout Association,” and a meeting should be arranged at which 
some leading gentleman should be invited to take the cl^r. 
Any Scoutmasters already appointed and representatives from 
the different Boys’ Organisations working in the district shQufji 
be invited to attend, as well as the schoolmasters, clergy of the 
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different denominations, and other gentlemen who are interested 
in work among boys. Particulars should be sent to the Secretary 
at Headquarters before the date is fixed, in order that one of the 
Headquarter Staff may attend, if possible. 

The Association when formed should be constituted as 
follows : — 

(a) A President, Vicc-J’rcsidcnts, lltm. Secretary ami Hon. Treasurer, 
elected annually in October. (Where necessary the Association may 
appoint an Executive Committee, to whom its duties may be dclc- 
eated.) 

Membera. 

(d) Scoutmasters, Representatives from existing Boys’ Organisations, and 

jgentlcinen interested in the Movement who are willing to serve, on 
invitation. 

The Datiei of the Aiiooiation will be:— (a) To nominate suitable persons 
to act as Scoutmasters, and recommend them to the District ur 
County Commissioner for the Chief Scout’s Warrant. 

(^} To register all Scoutmasters, TrnojK and Patrols in the distiict. No 
Scoutmaster, Troop or Patrol shall be recognised wliich is nut so 
registered. 

(<) To generally supervise and encourage the Movement in the district 
with the least possible amount of interference with the iiulcpcndencc 
*■ and initiative of the Troops and Patrols. 

{d) To work in cordial co-opcration with other Boys* Organisations in the 
District. 

(e) To be respcjnsible for the granting of all Scout Badges and Awards in 

its district. Applications for these should he made to the Hon. 
Secretary, to whom alone they will be issued by Headquarters. 

(/} To suspend any Scoutmaster or Assistant Scoutmaster, or to withhold 
recognition from any Troop, Patrol or Scout within its area for 
grave dereliction of duty, unsuitability, or for disloyalty to the rulc^ 
of the Scout Movement. An^ case of susj^ension should be re- 
ported to the Secretary at Headquarters without delay. 

(a) periodical meetings. (A suitable quorum blinidd be arranged, 

according to local conditions.) 

{h) If local By-Laws are adopted, to forward two copies to Hcarlcjuarter.s, 
the one for filing, the other for approval and return. 

A warrant giving the Association authority over its district is 
issued by Headquarters. 

The Boy Scout Scheme is for boys of every denomination and 
creed, and in order to enlist the synijinthy of persons of all 
shades of opinion, the Association should be one which is repre- 
sentative of all parties and denominations, but at the same time 
Troops may be raised and managed by any recognised existing 
organisations, and the membership may, if desired, be confined 
to boys connected with that organisation. Such troops arc 
affiliated to the Local Scout Association, and agree to conform 
generally to the principles laid down in the handbook “ Scouting 
for Boys/* including the tests for badges, and the Scoutmasters 
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require only to have their appointment confirmed by the Local 
Scout Association, >vho are not empowered to interfere with the 
internal working of these Troops, provided that they conform to 
the general principles of the Movement. 

Finance. — The spirit of the Movement is that on the part of 
the boys themselves money should be earned and not solicited. 

Local Associations will not be required to contribute towards 
the Central or Head juartcis Funds, but they should be self- 
supporting, the siinll sums neej^sary for woiking expenses and 
Tor obtaining camp and equipment being laiscd by work of the 
boys and by local subst nptions. 

All subscriptions and donations should be paid in to the 
1 Yeasurer of the Local Association, and not to any individual 
Scoutmaster. There is no objection to Troops paying a small 
registration fee to their Local Association, if so desired. 

Scout Council —It IS hoped cvcntu.illy to form in each County 
a County Scout (Y)uncil, elected annually in October, which 
can consist of two representatives fioni each Local Association 
in the County, together with President and Vice Presidents, 
who are willing to serve on the invitation ot the Headquarters 
Council. 

The Duties of the County Scout Council will be — 

(fi) To promote generally the welfare of the ]h>y bcoiit Movement in the 
County, and to arriiige for harmonious cooperation with all the 
existing OTganis.1 lions for bo^s 

To CO ordinate the policy nf the T.ocal Associations so as to secure uni- 
formity on broad lines nironghnut the area .ib regards methods and 
idcalb, without interference with the independLiicc .ind initiative of 
such Associations and the Tioops iinrlcr ihcni (Where necessary 
the County Scout Council 111 ly ap|>oinL an Lxccutive Committrc from 
amongst Us mcmbtis, to whom the above duties may generally be 
delegated.) 

Commissioners. — In cich (bounty a Commissioner will be ap- 
pointed by the It/xccutive Committee of the Headquarters Council 
as lib representative and, whore neoossaiy, Disliict Commissioners, 
under the County Commissioner. All County and District Com- 
missioners will be cx ofticio members ot the Scout Council of 
the County to which they aic appointed. 

Warrants to County and District Commissioners over the sig- 
nature of the Chief Scout will be issued on application. 

The Duties of a Scout Commissioner are 

(a) To inspect Troops and Patrols, and advise how to conduct them on the 
lines laid down m "Scouting for Boys." 

(^) To test badge wearers in their knowledge of their subjects. 
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(0 To secure the harmonious co-operation of all Associations and Scout- 
masters in the district. 

(d) To be the concurring nuthoritv for the recommendation of Local Associa- 
tions for the issue and withdrawal of Scoutmasters' Warrants before 
transmission to Headquarters. ^ 

(«} To foster and encourage the Movement generally through the district. 

ScoutnutBters. — All Scoutmasters receive warrants signed by 
the Chief Scout, for which they have to be recommended by the 
Local Association and by the Commissioner, after serving three 
months* probation in the rank.^ These warrants are the property' 
of the Chief Scout, and are to be returned at his request. 

The Qaalifleations for BeoatmasteTs are ae folio we: — 

(a) A general knowledge of the Handbook " Scouting fur Hoys,” esiiecially 
the “Scout Law.” 

{i) A full appreciation of the religious and moral aim underlying the 
practical instruction all through the scheme of Scouting. 

(^) I’ersonal standing and character such ns will ensure a good moral 
influence over boys, and siifHcjcnl steadfastness of purpose to carry 
out the work with energy and perseverance. 

(dj Age not less than twenty. 

{eY Ability to obtain the use of some sort of club-room for Scout 
Meetings. 

Scoutmasters niust have at least one A.ssistant ScoulmaBter to 
work with them, to ensure continuity, and must have trained 
their troops for at least three months before warrants will be is.sued 
•to them. 

Theae qualifications apply equally to Assistant Scoutmasters, 
except that the age may be from eighteen years. 

Issue of Badges. — Tenderfoot, Second Class and Cyclist 
Badges are granted by the Association on the recommendation 
of Scoutmasters. Tests for other Badges must be passed before 
two qualified and, if po.ssible, independent examiners approved 
by the Association. 

Application.s for Badges will be made by Secretaries of 
Associations direct to the Secretary at Headquarters. 

BaportB. — Secretaries of Associations are requested to send in 
to the Commissioner on the ist November very brief reports 
made up to the 30th September of the number of Scouts and the 
progress made generally in the district, and these reports will be 
forwarded to Headquarters on or before the 30th of November. 

Titles. — The use of titles and terms denoting naval or military 
irank, such as Captain, Lieutenant, Sergeant, etc. etc., are not 
authorised^ and should not be used. 
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RESULTS 


The Boy Scout movement has grown up of itself out of the 
suggestion given by the book Scouting for Boys,” and has spread 
to almost every corner of the British Isles and in the chief centres 
in the British Oversea Dominions, as well as to most foreign 
countries. ' v 

Its principles appear to appeal to boys of every class and to be 
adaptable to every country, and this promises a closer bond of 
sympathy and comradeship between Great Britain and her 
dependencies (as well as locally between Boers and British in 
South Africa, and between French and British Canadians in 
Canada) j and also between the British ICmpire and other nations 
in the near future, such as cannot but be conducive to peace in 
the world. 

The good work of the Scouts at the Stoats Nest railway 
disaster, and at the fatal accident to Mr. 'Fonikinson, 
recently, etc., are instances of many similar cases of their puolic 
utility. The gratuitous work done by them on the occasion of 
the funeral of King Edward in putting up the street decorations 
and taking them down again afterwards, and as ambulance detach- 
moiits in tending distressed people in the crowd that day, tend to 
illustrate the fact that they realise that it is their duty to do some- 
thing for their country or fellow-subjects wlu*n occasion offers 
without looking for reward. •The cases of saving life by Boy 
Scouts which have heen rewarded in two and a hall years amount 
to about one hundred and twenty, half of which were for 
rescuing people from drowning. 

From a Chief Constable, who states that thc^ Boy Scouts in 
one town are worth twenty extra constables to him, down to an 
old woman who has had her fuel brought to her daily by Scouts, 
letters of appreciation come in from all parts. 

A very encouraging testimony conies from those in touch with 
Boy Scouts, such as parents, school teachers, etc., as to the 
and immediate effect of the training upon boys who come wimin 
its influence. ' The Education Committee ol Southport, in th^ir 
annual report, state : — 


“Of the boys leaving the school this year 5 '2 i)cr cent belonged to thst' 

valuable organisation, the Boys’ Brigade. i i 

“The Boy Scouts included 44 leaving the schwl (/.e. II pet tyt) 
and IQ boys aged lo ( 6-4 per cent). Membership of this institution cdoAg 
very ereat physical and disciplinary benefits upon the boys, aim every poi^iuff . 
encouragement to join it should be given by those who can influence tiiett. 
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The credit for this rapid attainment of results is undoubtedly 
due in the first instance to the Scoutmasters, f>. men who have 
taken up the work and who have carried it out with the great 
difficulties incidental to first organisation of training the boys. 
And credit is also due to those who have more recently taken up 
the duties of Commissioners and Local Fresidcnls, among whom 
appear many of the best-known names in the country. 

His late Majesty King Edward took the greatest interest in 
the aims and methods of the i]|^vement, and showed his appre- 
ciation of it both by honouring the Founder, and by commanding 
a parade of the Boy Scouts before him during tlie summer, and 
also by throwing open to their particular use certain of the Royal 
Parks. The removal by death of his kindly encouragement has 
been a severe blow to the movement. 

But His Majesty King George has graciously shown his 
similar interest, and has confirmed this by becoming our Patron. 

Hints to Scoutmasters' 

The suggestion has been made that since scouting has “ caught 
on ” Vrith the boys themselves that it might with proper organisa- 
tion form an instrument for education of every boy in the 
Empire. 

Whetlier it docs so or not depends entirely on our getting men 
to conic forward to act as scoutmasters in every district, with that 
aim constantly before them, namely, of roping in everything in 
the shape of a boy that is not already under some influence for 
good. ft 

The Duties of a Scoutmaster 

By our rules a Scoutmaster has to serve three months on pro- 
bation before he is recommended for liis warrant. The object of 
this is mainly to give him the opportunity of seeing whether he 
finds scouting work is after all what he expected. 

It so often happens in similar organisations that a man comes 
in full of high hopes and ideals, and then finds that he cannot 
fall in with the views of those in authority, or that after all he 
has not the gift of dealing with boys, and so on. 

The attitude of the scoutmaster is of greatest importance, 
since his boys take their character very much from him ; it is 
incumbent upon him, therefore, to lake this wider view of his 
position than a merely personal one, and to be prepared to sink 
his own feelings very much for the good of the whole. That is 
true discipline. 

This is just the difficult problem of the age — the main danger 
to our nation is that we are not sufficiently self-disciplined, we 
put our personal views on a higher plane than the good of the 
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State ; this failing is one which we want to reform when training 
the rising generation. Our training is largely by example. 

A would-be scoutmaster, therefore, who iinds himself unable 
to get on with his boys, or unable to discipline himself to work 
in harmony with his local committee or other authority, will do 
the right thing by resigning his post before his attitude does harm 
to the lads. 

How to Catch Our Boys 

I do not in these ‘‘Hints” prop»A>e to leach my grandmother 
to suck eggs j and, therefore, 1 only address tlicm to those w'ho 
luLve had no previous practice in leaching boys, or who wish for 
explanations with which to meet criticisms or iiKjuiries into our 
scheme. They are merely a few notes from iny own small 
experience in that line, and tend to explain some of the arrange- 
ments of details in the Handbook. 

When you are trying to get boys to come under good influence 
I have likened you to a fisherman wishful io c.-ilrh fish. 

If you b.iit your hook with the kind of food that you like 
yourself it is probable that you will not catch many — certainly 
not the shy, game kind of fish. You ihurcfoic use as bait Aie 
food that the hsii likes. 

So with boys; it you try to preach to them W'luil you consider 
elevating matter, you won’t catch them. Any obvious “goody- 
goody” will scare away the more spirited among them, and those 
arc the ones you want to gel hold of. The only way is to hold 
out something that really attracts and inleresls lhi:m. And 1 
think you wdll find that scoiilirtg does this. 

You can afterw'arcls season it with wlut you want them to have. 

To get a hold on your boys you must be their fnx'mi; but 
don’t be in too great a hurry .at first to gain this footing until 
they have got over their shyness of you. Mr. K 1). How, in 
his “ Book of the Child,” sums up the right course in the follow- 
ing story : — 

“ A man whose daily walk led him down a certain dingy street 
saw a tiny boy with grimy face and hadly-dcvcloped limbs 
playing with a banana-skin in the gutter. 'I'he man nodded to 
him — the boy shrank away in terror. Ne.xt day the man nodded 
again. The boy had decided there was nothing to be afraid of,, 
and spat at the man. Next day the little fellow only stared. 
The day after he shouted “ Pli ! ” as the man went on. In time 
the little fellow smiled back at the greeting which he now began 
to expect. Finally, the triumph was complete when the boy — 
tiny chap — was waiting at the corner and seized the man’s 
fingers in his dirty little fist. It was a dismal street, but it 
became one of the very brightest spots in all that man’s life.” 
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Scouting for Boys 

**Ba Prepared’' 

The first essential for carrying out this t^iinin^ is to put yourself 
in the boy's place, look at it from his point of view — ^present your 
subject to him as he would like to have it, and so get him fa itach 
without your having to hammer it into him. 

Then remember that your own character soon reflects itself in 
your boys. If you are impatient they too become impatient and 
all goes awry. • 

But as you come to teach these things you will very soon find 
(unless you are a ready-made angel) that you are acquiring them 
yourself all the time. 

You must “ Be Prepared ” for disappointments at first, though 
you will as often as not find them outweighed by unexpected 
successes. 

You must from the first “Be Prepared” for the prevailing 
want of concentration of mind on the part of boys, and if you 
then frame your teaching accordingly, I think you will have very 
few disappointments. Do not expect boys to pay great attention 
to any one subject for very long, until you have educated them 
to do so. You must meet them half-way, and not give them 
too long a dose of one drink. A short, pleasing sip of one 
kind, and then off to another, gradually lengthening the sips till 
they become steady draughts. 

Thus a formal lecture on the subject which you want to 
practise very soon palls on them, their thoughts begin to wander, 
and they get bored because the/ have not learnt the art of 
switching their mind where they want it to be, and holding it 
there. 

This making the mind amenable to the will is one of the 
important inner points in our training. 

For this reason it is well to think out beforehand each day 
what you want to say on your subject, and then bring it out a 
bit at a time as opportunity offers — at the camp fire, or in 
intervals of play and practice, not in one long set address. 

You will find the lectures in the Handbook broken up into 
sections for this purpose. 

Frequent practical demonstrations and practices should be 
sandwiched in between the sections of the lectures to hold the 
attention of the boys and to drive home your theory. 

A Scoutmaster has a free hand given him to train his boys in 
his own way. The efficiency badges give scope and variety for 
useful training, and though many a Scoutmaster may feel diffident' 
about his power personally to give such varied instruction, he can 
generally obtain the temporary sc^ce of a friend or expert to help. 
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Many Scoutmasters also specialise the work of their tnoops'or 
lutrols: thus one may have a Fire Brigade, Sailor, or Cadet 
troop, or patrols respectively of Signallers, Missioners, 
graphists, Ambulance men, and so on. 

Badges of Eiliciency 

These ard established with a view lo developing in each lad 
the taste for hobbies or handicrafts .one of which may ultimately 
gii^e him a career and not leave nim hopeless and helpless on 
going out into the world. 

We are hoping to establish an ICmploymcnl and ICmigration 
Agency for Scoutmasters and Scouts, and these badges would 
then supply standards on which the apj)licaiits could be recom- 
mended for employment or assistance. 

It is not with any idea of puffing them that 1 want to point 
out to Scoutmasters that llic “ Iloy Scouts* Headquarters Gazette” 
(monthly) and “'J'he Seoul” (weekly), are my only means of 
addressing myself directly to Scoutmasters and to the boys 
in detailed continuation of what I have said in tills book, 
but which space precludes me from inserting between ’ its 
covers. 

The Importance of a Clubrooin 

Half the battle is lo gel a room lent for certain nights in the 
week, or hired as a club for the scouts, even if they only consist 
of a patrol in the village. 

It must be well lit and w(?ll ventilated, to prevent depression 
and boredom. Pictures of incidents (not landscapes or old 
portraits) help to make attraction. 

A brixhi fire in winter. 

Interesting illustrated books and magazines. 

This can generally be got, furniture, games, etc., being given 
in the first instance by well-wishers. 

A co/Tee-bar, commencing on the smallest lines, will generally 
succeed, and if carefully managed may develop a regular income 
for the upkeep of the clu broom. 

The scouts themselves must do the cleaning and decoratings 
and making furniture. 

Discipline and good order should be kept inside the room fltnd 
neatness insisted on, patrol leaders being made responsible, 
patrols taking it in turn to be responsible for cleanliness and 
good order of the room for a week at a time. 

If a bit of ground, even waste ground or a backyard, is avail** 
able as club ground, so much the better. You want soipe plac^ 
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where the scouts can make huts, light (ires, play basket-ball, 
cultivate gardens, make tracks, etc. 

Make the boys themselves manage the club affairs as far as 
possible. Sit back yourselves and let thetp make their mistakes 
at' first, till they learn sense and responsibility. 

In America small self-managed boys’ clubs are becoming 
exceedingly numerous and popular in all towns and villages. 
And the education authorities help Ihcin by allowing them the 
use of class-rooms in the school-buildings in the evenings. 'J'his 
might easily be done in Engftnd loo. 

At the same time, when you can get your own clubrooni, ikj 
matter how small, it gives the boys more of a sense of proprietor- 
ship and responsibility, especially if they have taken a hand 
themselves in making the furniture, putting up pictures, etc. 

The clubroom must not be made cosy like a lady’s boudoir, 
as the boys must be able to romp in it occasionally, or play 
handball, or “ Bang the bear,” etc. So you want furniture that 
will pack away into a corner, such as folding wooden chairs, small 
tables, and a cupboard in which to put away books, games, etc., 
when the romj) comes on. 

The ideal club is one of two rooms- -one for quiet games, 
reading, and talking ; the other for romping, gymnastics, etc. 

The boys must, of course, pay a subscription towards rent, 
lighting, furnishing, etc., and the major expenses must be pro- 
vided for by means of some joint work by them, such as garden 
produce, toys, displays, or a bazaar. One penny weekly, paid 
strictly in advance, is usually suiTicicnt as membership sub- 
scription. • 

A Penny Savings Bank should be started to enable buys to 
put by money wherewith to pay for outings, and eventually to 
start them in the practice of thrift. 

Half the use of our uniform lies in its being an incentive to 
boys to find work and earn funds with which to buy it. This is 
a great step in teaching tliem how to earn a living later on. 

Plays 

Boys are full of romance, and they love “ make-believe ” to a 
greater extent than they like to show. 

All you have to do is to play up to this, and to give rein 
to your imagination to meet their requirements. But you have 
to treat with all seriousness the many tickling incidents that 
will arise; the moment you laugh at a situation the boys are 
quick to feel that it is all a farce and to lose faith in it forth- 
with and for ever. 

For instance, in instructing a patrol to make the call of its 
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tutelary animal, the situation borders on the ridiculous, but if the in- 
structor remains perfectly serious the boys work at it with the idea 
that it is “ business ” — ^and, once accomplished, the call becomes 
a fetish for espni de corps among the members of the patrol. 

To stand on the right footing for getting the best out of 
your boys you must see things with their eyes. To you the 
orchard must, as it is with them, be Sherwood Forest with 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men in the background ; the fishing 
ha^oiir must be the Spanish Main #itli its pirates and privateers; 
even the town common may be a prairie ti cming with buffaloes 
and Red Indians, or tlie narrow slum a mountain gorge where 
live the bandits or the bears. 

(Read the “Golden Age,” by Kenneth Graham, is. Post- 
free, IS. 3d.) 

Once you take this line you see how deadly dreary and how 
wasteful seems the dull routine of drill upon which the un- 
imaginative scoutmaster falls back for his medium of instruction. 

Tliink out the points you want your boys to leans, and then 
make up games to bring them into practice. 

Bacon said that play-acting was one of the best means *of 
educating children’ and one can quite believe him. 

It develops the natural power in thorn of imitation, and of 
wit and imagination, all of which help in the development of 
character ; and at the same time lessons of lii.slury and morality 
can be impressed on their minds far better by their assuming 
the characters and acting the incidents tlsemselvcs than by any 
amount of preaching of the same on the part of the teacher. 

The recent craze for historical pageants is in reality an excellent 
idea educationally. In places where pageants have been held, 
both old and young have learnt — ^and learnt for the rest of their 
lives — something of the history of their forefathers and their town ; 
and have learnt to sink differences of class, and to do something 
for their public without expecting payment for it. 

Instructors will find it a genuinely useful practice to make 
their scouts act scenes from history or of incidents with which 
they desire to impress them. Such, for instance, as “Wilson’s 
I..ast Stand,” “ The Wreck of the Birkenhead,” “ The Sentry at 
Pompeii.” 

When the performances attain a certain degree of merit, they 
might be used as a means of obtaining funds. 

Besponsibility to Juniors 

The great thing in this scheme is to delegate responsibility-^ 
mainly through the patrol leaders. 

Have, if possible, a good second in command to yourself to 
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insure continuity of instruction should you be unable on occa- 
sions to be present yourself, and to relieve you of many minor 
details of administration. ^ 

Gm full respotisibility and show full confidence in your patrol 
leaders. Expect a great deal from them and you will get it. 

This is the key to success in scout-training. 

Foster the patrol spirit and friendly rivalry between patrols, 
and you will get immediate good results in an improved standard 
of the whole. Don’t try an<f'do every tiling yourself, or the bpys 
will merely look on, and the scheme will hag. 

Discipline 

Insist on discipline, and strict, quick obedience in small 
details ; let them run riot only when you give leave for it, which 
is a good thing to do every now and then. 

A nation to be powerful and prosperous must be well dis- 
ciplined, and you only get discipline in the mass by discipline in 
the individual. By discipline I mean patient obedience to 
authority and to other dictates of duty. 

This cannot be got by repressive measures, but by encourage- 
ment and by educating the boy first in self-discipline and in 
sacrificing of self and selfish pleasures for the benefit of others. 
This teaching is largely effected by means of example, and by 
expecting it of him. I'herc lies our work. 

Sir Henry Knyvett, in 1596, warned Queen Elizabeth that 
the State which neglects to train and discipline its youth pro- 
duces not merely rotten soldiers or sailors, but the far greater 
evil of equally rotten citizens for civil life ; or, as he words it, 
*‘For want of true discipline the honour and wealth both of 
Prince and countrie is desperatlie and frivolouslie ruinated.’' 

]3iscipline is not gained by punishing a child for a bad 
liabit, but by substituting a better occupation, that will absorb 
his attention, and gradually lead him to forget and abandon the 
old one. 

Gontinsnee 

In this Handbook I have touched upon many important items 
of a boy’s education, but there is scarcely one more important than 
that of continence. 

The training of the boy would be very incomplete did it not 
contain some clear explanation and plain-spoken instruction on 
. this bead. 

The prudish mystery with which we have come to veil this im- 
portant question among the youth of both sexes is doing incalcu- 
table hvm. The very secrecy with which we withhold 'all 
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knowledge from the boy prompts him the more to take his own 
line equally secretly, and, therefore, injuriously. 

I have never known a boy who was not the better for havii:^ 
the matter put to him frankly and fully. For an instructor to let 
his boys walk on this exceedingly thin ice without giving them a 
warning word, owing to some prudish sentimcntaUly, would be 
little short of a crime. 

Dr. J. B. Paton, M.A.. has written very suggestively in his pam- 
phlet, “Continuation Scliuol from a Higher Point of View." 
Price 6d. (Post-free 7d.) J. Clar#, 13 Fleet Street. 

Sea Scouting 

Sea scouting has been introduced into this training because it 
may be of value to the country and to numl)crs of our boys. 

In “The Nautical Magazine” it was recently shown that in the 
last fifteen years our Mercantile Marine, which should be the 
mainstay of our commerce and a backing to our Royal Navy in 
case of war, has increased by 26,000 men. Of these, 15,000 were 
coloured men, 1 1,000 foreignei*?, 810 British. 

Yet we have crowds of men in Britain wanting work, while 
foreigners man our ships. 

The call of the s'ea is ml sonmled in the cars of our boys as it 
used to be. 

In many places it is possible to get the use of boats, baigcs, or 
hulks, instead of going into camp, where seamanship can be taught 
with all its good points of handiness, resourcefulness, activity, 
and health. , 

Thrift 

A very large proportion of the distress and unemployedness in 
our country is directly due to the want of thrift on the part of the 
people themselves. Our social reformers, before seeking for new 
remedies, would do well to set this part of the problem right in 
the first place. They M^ould then probably find very little more 
left for them to do. There is money enough in Britain to go 
round if it were properly made use of by all working men. In 
some places, where thrid is practised, the men save their pay, 
buy their own houses, and become prosperous and content^ 
citizens in happy homes. This might be very widely extended* 

Mr. Will Crooks has himself pointed out that there is little 
hope of genuine relief to the working man until he helps himself ' 
by realizing his duties as a citizen and as the head of his homOj 
by seeing the folly of paying over his earnings to the bookmaker . 
and the publican instead of to his wife and the bank. 

While we deposit an average of four pounds per head in the 
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Savings Bank, other nations put in much more, Denmark topping 
the list with nineteen pounds per head. The wastefulness of 
Great Britain is almost inconceivable and might well be made 
criminal. , 

If the rising generation could be started on a career of saving 
and thrift a great difference would result in the character and 
prosperity of the nation in the near future. In Manchester the 
school children have been encouraged to save by means of 
money-boxes, and there are now 44,000 depositors in the 
Savings Banks. ^ 

For this reason we have instituted money-boxes for Boy 
Scouts. 

Objections to Scouting 

In your work of spreading our scheme you will, of course, meet 
with critics who will object to various points in it, such as : 
militarism, want of religious training, abuse of Sunday, want of 
drill, the absurdity of plays and war-dances. 

Most of these objections I have already dealt with, but I should 
like to say a few words on 

Militarism 

There is no military meaning attached to scouting. Peace 
scouting comprises the attributes of colonial frontiersmen in the 
way of resourcefulness and self-reliance and the many other 
qualities which make them men among men. There is no inten- 
tion of making the lads into soldiers or of teaching them blood- 
thirstiness. At the same time « under “patriotism” they are 
taught that a citizen must be prepared to take his fair share 
among his fellows in the defence of the homeland against aggres- 
sion in return for the safety and freedom enjoyed by him as an 
inhabitant. He who shirks and leaves this duty to others to do 
for him is neither playing a plucky nor a fair part. 

I have never met a man who has seen war in a civilised 
country who remained a so-called anti-militarist. He knows too 
well the awful and cruel results of war, and until nations have 
agreed to disarm he will not invite aggression or leave his country 
at the mercy of an enemy by neglecting its defence. You might 
just as well abolish the police in order to do away with crime 
before you have educated the masses not to steal. 

Dnll 

I am continually being asked by officers — not by the boys — to 
introduce more drill into the training of Boy Scouts; but although, 
after an experience of thirty-four years of it, I recognise the dis- 
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ciplinary value of drill ; I also see very clearly its evils. Briefly 
they are these : — 

(1) Military drill gives a feeble, unimaginative officer a some- 
thing with which tc occupy his boys. He docs not consider 
whether it appeals to them or really docs them good. It saves 
him a world of trouble. 

(2} Military drill tends to destroy individuality, whereas we 
want, in the Scouts, to developc individual character; and when 
Guice it has been learnt it bores a€)oy who is longiiig to be tear- 
ing about on some enterprise or other ; it blunts his keenness. 
Of boys drilled in Cadet Corps under 10 per cent go into the 
Army afterwards. Our aim is to make young backwoodsmen of 
them, not imitation soldiers. 


Bcligion 

An organisation of this kind would fail in its object if it did 
not bring its members to a knowledge of religion — but the usual 
fault in such cases is the manner in which this is done, if 
it were treated more as a necessary matter of everyday life it 
would not lose its, dignity and it would gain a hold. The defini- 
tion of religious observance is purpose!) left elastic in this book 
in order to give a free hand to organisations and units making 
use of it, so that they can give their own instructions in the 
mutter. In our association, dealing as we do with those of every 
faith, wc cannot lay down strict rules — if wc would. 

Charles Stelzle, in his “B^ys of the Streets and How to, Win 
Them,” says : — 

•‘Sometimes wc are so much concerned about there being 
enough religion in our plans for the boy, that we forget to leave 
enough boy in the plans.” 

Religion can and ought to be taught to the boy, but not in a 
milk-and-watery way, or in a mysterious and lugubrious manner ; 
he is very ready to receive it if it is shown in its heroic side and 
as a natural every-day quality in every proper man, and it can be 
well introduced to boys through the study of nature. The study 
of God's work is a fit subject for Sunday instruction, and is an 
antidote to that Sunday loafing which at present ruins a large 
proportion of young men — and girls. A number of Sunday-schools 
have now taken up “ Scouting ” in this way as part of their 
training, and with best results. There is no need for religious 
instruction to be dismal. Arthur Benson, writing in ••The 
Comhill Magazine,” says there arc four Christian virtues, not^ 
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three* Th^ are Faith, Hope^ Charity — and Humour. So also 
in the morning prayer of Robert l^uis Stevenson : — 

**The day returns and brings us the petty round of irritating 
concerns and duties. Help us to play th^ man — help us to per- 
form them with laughter and kind faces. Let cheerfulness abound 
with industry. Give us id go blithely on bur business all this day. 
Bring us to our renting beds weary and content and undishonoured, 
and grant us in the end the gift of sleep.” 

ilie following pronouncement by the Governing Council on 
the subject of religious observances sums up the policy which 
has guided the Scout movement from its inception. 

(1) It is expected that every Scout should belong to some 
religious denomination and attend its services. 

(2) Where a troop is composed of members of one particular 
form of religion, it is hoped that the Scoutmaster will arrange 
such religious observances and instructions .ns he, in consultation 
with its Chaplain or other religious authority, may consider 
best. 

(3) Where a troop consists of Scouts belonging to various 
religious bodies, they should be encouraged to attend the Service 
of their own denomination. When in camp any form of daily 
prayer and of weekly Divine Service in such troop should be of 
the simplest cliaracler — attendance being entirely voluntary, and 
any boys whose parents object should be exempt from attend- 
ance. 

ij 

Gamps 

The camp is what the boy looks forward to, and is the Scout- 
master’s great opportunity. 

Large camps are bad from a scout training point of view. 
Several small camps are preferable to one large one, and each 
patrol should be camped as a separate unit from its neighbour. 

Night operations should never be allowed to go on all night. 
They should definitely cease at 11.30, so that the boys are not 
kept unduly on the alert. Tenderfoots should, when on night 
work, be posted in pairs till used to the darkness. 

Raiding a camp, that is, taking away things belonging to an 
opposing force, should never be allowed ; it only produces bad 
feeling. 

Long marches (i.e. over six miles) are bad for the boys. 
There is a mistaken idea that they teach endurance ; it is much 
more important to feed the boy and develop his strength as a 
fmndathH for endurance later on. 
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For every day of training the Scoutmaster should pi^re 
beforehand a programme of what he proposes to do. Notfajng 
is worse for the keenness and efficiency of the boys than being 
taken out and then hanging about thinking what to do next. 


To sum up 

The whole object of rmr scheme is to seize the boy’s character 
ip its red-hot stage of enthusiasnf and to weld it into the fight 
shape and to encourage and dcvcloj) its individuality — so th^ 
the boy may become a good tujin and a valuable citizen for our 
country in the immediate future, instead of being a waste of 
God’s material. 

The nation is showing signs of illness. Wc can diagnose it as 
“bad citizenship.” Wc know the kind of remedy to apply, 
namely, education of the rising generation in “ character.” 

“Scouting” offers one such remedy — if only as a “First Aid” 
pending the application of a better one. Meantime, every 
minute is precious. 

The remedy needs widespread application. This can bep got 
if every scout is made to bring in a recruit before he receives his 
badge; and especially if every scout otln'cr and every mam or 
woman who reads this will make an earnost effort to obtain a 
worker to take up the training, and in his turn to obtain the 
services of yet another. 

It is by such a “ snowball ” inovcrnuiit that we may hope to 
take a leally useful part in«bringing strength, both moral and 
physical, to our Empire. 

BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT 

“Boys of the Street and How to Win Them,” by Charles 
Stelzle. IS. 6d. nett. Postage 3d. (F. H. KevelJ, publisher.) 

“The Boy Problem.” A study of boys and how to train them. 
By W. B. Forbush. (Progress Press, Boston, U.S.A.) 

“The Children of the Nation,” by Sir John Gorst. 7s. 6d> 
nett. (Postage 4d.) 

“ The Citizen of To-morrow,” by .Samuel Keeblc, 2s. nett 
(Postage 3d,) 

“ The Canker at the Heart,” by L. Cope Cornford. 38. 6d» 
nett (Postage 4d.) 

“The Abandoned Child,” by Bramwell Booth. 

Pamphlets (at 3d.) on training of children. Secretary, Moral 
Education Committee, 29 Bloomsbury Square, \V,C» i • 
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BOY’S INSTITUTIONS 

Y.M.C.A. Junior Branch, 13 Russell Square, W.C. 

The Boys' Brigade. Sir W. A. Smith, Prcsfdent, Queen’s Square, 
Glasgow. Secretary (Loudon), Roger S. Peacock, 34 Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 

Lord Roberts’ Buys. Sericlar)', Colonel IL'in.soii, 42 Sun 
Street, E.C. - 

Church Lads’ Brigade, ^-cretary, W. M. Gee, Aldwyeli 
House, 2 Catherine Street, Aldwych, W.(J, 

Boys’ Life Brigade. Secretary, 11 . J:). Norton, 56 Old 
Bailey, E.C. 
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King's Scout, 24 
Fatrul leader, 24 
Scout, 24 
Scoutmaster, 24 
Second-class scout, 24 
Silver Wolf, 24 
Tenderfoot, 24 
On Trek, 84 
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OifHiiiaLkMk of Bor ScooU— 
AmoclfttioDif Loonl, 296 
CommifiiiQiierL 297 
County Scout CouncUi 997 
Finance, 297 
Imie of Badgei, 298 
Reports, 998 
Soovtmaaters, 998 
Titles that arc not to be used, 
098 

Pace. “Scout,” 205 
Panics, what to do in cases of, 243 \ 
PSarade, Fire-lighting, 207 
Pathfinding — 

Books to read on, 70 
Gaines to teach, 69 
Hints for, 62 
Instructors, hints for, 68 
Patriotic songs, 268 
Patriotism— 

Books on, 268, 276 
British Empire, The — 

How It grew, 264 
How we must keep it, 267 
How to arouse it, 19 [269 

Tableau of the Storming of Delhi, 
Phtrol leaders, commands and signab 
used by, 81, 82 
Patrol signs, list of, 43, 47 
Patrolling, hints about for day and 
night, 00 
Peace scouts, 5 

Personal character told from trivial 
details, 121 

Plants that are good for food, 173 
Plays which teach lessons, 174, 304 
Physical exercises — 

Books on, 191 
For all parts, 186-91 
Object of, i&> 

Physical fitness and how to get it, 180 
Physique— 

Biooks to read on, 199 
dean, healthy blood and how to 
have It, 193 

Continence essential to, 196 
Early rising for, 197 [187 

ExecClaes to h^rove the, 186, 
Pioneering — 

Books to read about, 97 
Knot-tying, illustrated, 86, 87 


Pioneering — 

Practices for, 97 
Foliee Hdping, 277 
Police, scouts assist the, 2Z, 277 
Pkactiees. Drill and its uses, 203 
Profession.* Information about, 236 
“ Promise ” of scoutb, 24, 40 


Rally, The, 206 

Ration bags and how to deal with 
them, X14 

Religion and its true meaning, 228, 
309 

Rehourcefulness in doing a go id turn, 
98 

Reptileb — 

Different kinds of, l 66 
Vipers and theu markings, 168 

Responsibility to juniors, 305 

Rising generation, strong charictcrs 
for the, 292 

Rooseselt, Mr., on outdoor lift, 56 

Runaway horses, what to do 111 cases 
of, 248 


Salutes and what they mean, 41 
Savages’ tests for manliness, 56 
Saving life — 

Boy scouts who ha\e already 
• done It, 239 IlintN on, 238 
(See also “ Life saving ") 

Saving mone>, 231 
Scoutcraft — 

Kim '* an instance of, 7 
Peace scouts, 5 
Scouting— 

As a mould for character, 294 
Lessons taught by, 293 
Military drill deprecated, 308 
Patriotism, not militarism, taught 
by, a9S-30*„ 

Reasons for, 287 
Stones told first-hand by, 144 
Useful m any profession, 6 
Scout law— 

Cheerfulness, 49 
Courtesy, 49 
Honour, 48 

Humaneness to animals, 49 



Index 

Scout law— Sea. The. Booln abouL" 


Loyalty, 48 

Obedience, 49 

Service and Brotherhood, 49 

Thrift, 50 

Usefulness, 49 

Scoutmasters — 

" Be Prepared " must also lie the 
motto of, 302 

Camps, as opportunities for, 310 
Daily instruction plan suggested 
for, 4 

Discipline, enforcement of, 306 
Duties of, 300 

Efficiency badges to be given by, 

303 

Games to be set by, 5 
Hints for — 

Address boys on scoutcraft, 4 
Continence, Teach il, jo6 
Ilnur to give instiiicLion to 
boys, 3 

Obedience to rules to lie 
taught, 3 

Training a patml, 4 
How to catch our boys, 301 
Responsibility to juniors, 305 
Uniform for, jS 

** Scout pace,” 205 
Scouts — 

Bailges for (sec that title) 

Books recommended to, 12 
Daily good turn to lie doi^ by, 
id 

Duty of, as citizens, 272 
How to become, 13 
Investiture of, 39 
Medals for, 35. 36 
Life-saving hints (see that title) 
Motto of, 13 

Organisation of, compatible with 
other associations, 23 
Promise of, 24, 40 
Rally for, 2c6 

Salute and secret sign of, 41 
“ Scout Pace,” 205 
Tests for Badges (see under 
-Scouts’ Badges”) 

TVoop formations, 208 
Uniform for, 37-39 

Sea-scouting — 

Old sea-dogs, 7 1 
Practices for, 75 
Valuable training of, 307 


Secret sign of Monts, 4t 
Self-discipline- 
Book on, 123 

Browning's deieriptioil of, sriy. 
Practice in, 226 
Self-improvement— 

Bonks to read, 234 
Nfaiket-gardening, 235 
rracticcs in, 335, 230 
Self- measurement, 94 
Shoes. To lace scout fashion, I to 
••Sign,” 11S-123 
“Sign,” or Deduction, 141 
Signalling — 

Klarc, 78 

How it was carried out at 
Mafcking, 76 
In Central Africa, 79 
Miscellaneous, 81 
Morse semaphore, 79, 8D 
Origin of word signalling, 77 
LV.'ictices in, S3 , 

Semaphore, 79 
Smoke, 78 
Whistle, 82 

Signs used by scouts, 47 
Smiles incumlient on scouts. 
Smoking. Disastrous effects of, 1^ 

193 

Sobriety and its opposite, 229 
Songs— 

Australian National, 287 
Canadian National, 287 
Patrol, A, 28S 

South, The. How to find it, 65 
Spool ing — 

Bicycle and motor tracks, 134 
Books on, [41 
Hints on, 136 
Ilorfses* tracks, 133 
Men’s tracks and how to find 
them, 130 

(See also under “Tracking’*) 
Soudan trackers, 138 
Tracking Red Indians, tjO 
IVamps^signs near hotuea» 135 

Stalking — 

Books on, if4 

How to hide yovnelf Vhen, 

149. ISO 
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Sulking^ 

In different countries, 152 
To tcacli» 153 

Stars, TJie. Various grovps and how 
to find them, C5 
Staves. Drill with, 206 
Strength. How to attain, 179, 186 
Suicide, hints to prevent attempted, 
259 

Swastika ” thanks badge, 27 
Swimming, hints on, 245 

Tableaux— 

Play llie game, 2 78 
The Storming of Delhi, 271 ■ 

Tackling difficulties, 231 , 

Teeth. Hints about the, 183 j 

Tents. To make, 91, 92 | 

Thanks l>adge, 27 j 

Thrift, striking examples of, 230, 307 I 
"Tips’* not taken by scouts, 215 ' 

Tooth 4 )rush for camp. A, 183 
Tracking— 

As taught by the Caniorrists, 120 
' Books on observation in, 126 
Details in the country, 125 
Let nolhiti^ escape attention, 
1X9 

Night-scouting, 126 
People’s peculiarities anfl details 
to be noticed, 120 
(See also under " Spooring”) 

" Sign ’* and its meaning, 1 18 


>for Boys 

Tracking — 

"Sign” round a dead liody, 123 
Use your eyes for details, 14, 126 
What it means, 14 
Tramping c^^ps, 99 
Trees - 

British, 173 

Pacts to lie known about, 171 
Felling of, 90 

Leaveb of, and how to learn 
them, 171, 172 
Troup formaliuii, 2u8 

Unemployed. The causes of the, 290 
Uniform regulations, 37-39 
Union Jack, The — 

Coni[ 30 .sition of, 2S1 
How to Hy, 20 

Walking. Right and wrong ways of, 
205 

War-danccs for scouts, 53 
W.ir-songs for scouts, 42, 43 
Water rnanslii]), hints about, 74 
Weather wisdom, 64 
Weights, how to estimate, 96 
Whistle signals, 82 
Woodcraft — 

Natural history lessons, 14S 
Meaning of, 14 
Wofk done i>y scouts, 299 

Zulu and Swazi scouts, 55 


WILLIAM BKENDOW AND SON, LTBk 
niNTXUU VLYMOUTU 



•‘TABLOID’-^ 
^IRST-AID 

No. 709 (Ri’gd.) 

Boy ^cout's Outfit 

MADE FOR REAL SERVICE 

Contains 'Tabloid' Bandages and 
Dressings, 'Vaporolc' Aromatic Am- 
monia, for use as "Smelling Sails," 

' Borofax ' (antiseptic cream), Carron oil 
gauze, jaconet, plaster, protective .skin, 
camel-hair brush, pins— in fact, every- 
thing that the Scout requires for 
rendering valuable first-aid in camp 
or field. 

THE MOST Complete, compact 

AND USEFUL OUTFIT EVER OFFERED 



Mr jMirementS! 6 } x 3 } x 2 In.! 




Price 5/0 

ALL CHEMISTS 


Belt or Cycle Attachment, Gd. extra 


Fascinating; Booklet, 
“First-Aid for Scouts,'' FREE. 
Send post card to 

BURROUGHS WELIXOMK & CO. 
37, Snow Hill Buildings. London. E.C. 



conrnion 


WATSON, »•*?«*’ 

OFFICIAL OUTFITTER to tho Manchootor Outfitter, 

Boy Bcouts' AMoeiation. 

Wfifto to AW/o. *‘B *' Doportment. BQ Piccadilly, ftlMchastor, |\i% |*|« UAUf 
hlf Scouta CaUlomo OeotFroo It willropay IlM I I NlfW 
you, Att OOBtHS Wit IQ/^BBLIliE MIP, Meri t ■■ »W11» 


Official Scout Sturts with tivj 
Mibtory Pockets a&d Shoulder Straps 
Boys' and Youths' Flannelette, Navy, 
Green, and Khaki, 1/9 each 

Any otbar colour *o order except grey 

Army Grey, 2/ md 2/3 
Best Mellon Cloth, 2 3. 

Kh^i Cloth, ^3 each 
Shirts without Shoulder Straps, 3d leu 
Pest 3d txfri 

Qtaote 1 «e of neck uhen ordering 


DlJaoketS, 0/ each Post, 5d 
r Breeches, 7/6 ixiir „ 4d 
odS. Khaki, 2/6 pair, Navy, 
1/3 and 2/6 1 ost jd 

AJW.’b Scout Knickers 

Navy Ser^, 1/6^ 2/3 P^Jr Post, 3d 

send sue of « aut when orderin,{ 

Soouts’ Hoae. Any colour top 
lOd and 1/ pair P( st, 2cl 

ATW.’s Scout Belts. 

Offacial Plain, 1/ , with 2 swivels, 1/6 
Post, 3 d 

Belts with I swivel, lOJd ; 

2 swivels, 1/3. Post id 
l/eathu Money Puise, to ht on belt, d.lcl ^ 9(1 
Official ,1 „ „ , Od 

A. W.'b Scout Hats 
With chin strap, 1/-^ 1/3, 1/9, 2/- 
Sedntmaster's H xt, 3/9 post, 3d extra 
. Send sue when ordering 


Jdsr Knots, 2d. Post, id 
A Nec kerchiefs, 6d. „ xd 

A.W/s Haveraaoks 
7ML, Od., 1/-, 1/3, 1/6. Post, lid. 
Combined HtTersack & Coat Garner, 2/- 
Poit. 3d 

Coat Straps, 6d. pair Post, id 

Khaki Sweaters. 

28 and 30 in chest, 2/-. Post, 3d. 
3a and 3^0. chest, 2/6. „ 3d 

A^ W.*s^AtrDl Flam, any Sign 
''■,and7d. Povt, id. 


A. W.'s Scout Staffis. 

4 ft 6 in , 7d. and 8d. 

A. W.’s Whistles. 

6d , 7id. ind 9d each 
Lany^irds, Ijd each Post, id 

Water Botl/les. 

Lnainelled Khaki - 9d. 

„ uith WlI) Sling 1/-. 

,, Khxki covered - 1/-. 

„ , with Sling 1/3 

Cloth covered viuh Wch Sling 1/8 
,, with Ltither Sling 1 6. 
Best Qua] covered uith Leather 
Sling 3/-. 

_ 

A W*B Scoutb’ Kmveb, with 

Splicing Tool 

9a., 1/-, and 1/6 Post, 3d 
Leatlier ^leaf, 3d. I ost, id 
Oflici xl I f i ther She if 6. 1 Po st id 

A W.*B Scout's AaEe~ 

9d., 1/- each Post, 3d 
OfTiciil Axe Case, 1 -. Post, 2d 

Billy Tin. 9d lust, 3d 
Bernes' Billy Tin, 1/-. Post, 3d 
Ganueen Tin, Ih and 1/3 i ost, 3d 

Coven for Cantee Bd for Uilly I in, Od 
1 o f xd^ 

Traokinfir Irons New "Acme ’ 
Interchangeable 2/6 Post, 3d 
Official pattern 3/- Post, 3d 

Ambulance Sets 
Complete 7id and !/■ Post 2d 

Compassea, 6d., 9d , and 1/-, 

Post, id 

Buerles, 8/6, 96, and 11/6 each 
Butflo Cords. 1/6 C'lch Post, Id 
All the latest Scout Publications 
Special Quotations for Quantities 
A. W.’s Qualities are the very best 
at prices charged. 

Cempare lame with London prldea 


A Wi( SHpplteB miy requii ite for ell Out end Indoor Gemes et ReeioneUe 
Pricee. Liete Prea 



BEST 

NATURE BOOK FOR 
BOY SCOUTS 

Woodcraft 

BY 

OWEN JONES 

Author ol “Ten Years of Gninekecpins” 

AND 

MARCUS WOODWARD 

iUUSTaATEO. Cnwn 8 ¥o, CWh. ^ * 

PletaHMl PMpmr Wr»pp§r. Priea //• n§tU 

' SOME PEESS OP/AT/ONS 

Packed from end to end with observations and instnictions 
wliirli turn the countryside and its small inhabitants from a 
senes of perplexing purzlcs into a \ast book which every 
intelligent person can lead for himself.”— T/te Globe. 

"A book which would^make a delightful present for any 
country child.” — Country Life. 

*' Boys w'ill certainly like this book.” — Manchester Guardian, 

“ A ti uly delightful companion for the i ambler and woodman.” 

Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A charming book on woodcraft.”— »SV’^i7<7f Guardian. 

“They have succeeded in transferring vividly and delightfully 
to piint the whole story of the fields and woods and hedgerows. 
They tell the scout just what he wants to know, in just the wav 
he Avoukl like to have it told ... a very charming book, fbU 
of accurate knowledge and observation, and it will greatly 
interest all those, old and young, who want to know more of 
the ways of wild things than can be learned by supcrficiiU 
study .'* — Dfdly Express, 

“ The writers deal with a fascinating subject in a fascinating 
way, with -evidence on every i^age of an intimacy born of long 
experience and close observation.” — Nottingham Guardkuu ^ > 


At att BMkseiiete, or patt-fne far 3a. extra, from 





Utt" 




USEFUL HANDBOOKS ON 

ATHLETIC SPORTS.. 


Association 

Football 


By j. l. iones. 

WtUh 

InisrHOftoHiU 
Twenty Ttmies, < 
andCaftadn 
ToiteHliam 
Ilotspure, igoi-4. 

Clotht 

Prloe Is., 
poitfree l8.2d. 

A Compiru 
Handbook to all 
DepartmenU of 
llie Game, with 
Rules and Explanation of the ORhidc Rule. 

fiugby Football 

Bv JEROME J. RAHILLY 

{London Irish Rugby Fooibmll Club). 

A IVactical Han«U)ook of the Game and 
How to Play It, together with Rules oto< 
Cloth, Price la., post free la. 2d. 

Training 

For Athletica and General Nealth. 

By harry ANDREWS, 

Trminer of Montague A . IJoibein, A , Shrubb, 
Frank 5 /ior/aMd, 7 . Butler, A, A. Chase, 
A. E, Platt-Jjetts, etc,, etc. 

doth. Price Is., post free la. 2d. 

^me of the 20 Chapters are 

Chaptbr I. 
Training and 
ExRKCibB.— Ages 
for T r a i n i 11 g — 
The Best Years— 
Good at all Ages 
— For the Delicate 
—Walking Exer- 
cise — U n con- 
scious BeneSt — 
When to Walk— 
A Medical Opin- 
ion — The Rate of 
Walking: 

Chaptbr 111 . 
Slbbp. Bathing, 
ahd Mbdiginb. 

CsArasa IV. — Food, Drimi, amp 
(S c Smojuho. 




Walking 

A Practical Guide te 
Pedeatrianlsm. 

By C. LANG NEIL. 

Wfth Contributions by 
W. J. Sturgbss and W. Gbifpin. 
With Illustrations^ 

Cloth, Price la., post free la. 2d'. 

Contents. — The Science of Walking- 
Walking of a Natural Kind — Alhleiia 
Walking — Walking with Bent Legs- 
Exertion in Walking — Training — Exercise 
ill Training — Ages for Training— Massage, 
etc,— Cate of the Feet — An Athlete's 
Clothing and Embrocation — Walking 
Touts — Mountaineering — Walking Re- 
cords, etc., etc. 

Dumb-bells, 

Clubs & Bar-bells 

For Schools & Uyinnasium. 
or Individuals. 


DmfVBEU&aJUBS 

[^BAR-n£LLS 



AaiAWIA& So g.l«iiii.| 


C. LAMMAS, 
A rmy 

Gymnastio Staff. 
With 

150 Illustrations. 

Cloth, 

Price la-t 
post free 
la. 2d. 


Modern Physical 
Culture 

By C. LANG NEIL. 

With numerous Diagrams. 
Cloth, Price Is., post free le. 2d. 

The Ling or Swedish System- Tha 
MacfaddeH System — The Vibration 
System — Sandow's System — Apollo's 
System — The Italian Herculea— Exercl&ea 
with the Sandow Developer— Dumb-bells 
— Exercises on a Horizontal Bar fixed 
in a Djoorway — Chest Development — 
Curative ExuGlBes — Dciuk and liquid 
Foods, eld' 


Tir ohen:e •volumes mey he- had ^ all ^Booksellers, or post free frem the Publishers, 
C. Arthur Pearson, IaJ,', 17 ~i 8 Henrietta Street, London, 







Ckurdli Lads’ Brigade 

(rouNMD nn>iNcoiiK>RAnD mt}. 

For TniaUg ddcr Lads under Military Discipline and Drill 
to keemc fiod-fearing Chardunen. 

H.M. THE KING. 

/Vmi^4M^Pibld-Marshal His Royal Highness The Duke of Connaught 

AND &T1IA1 HEARN, K.G., K.!. 

OOVERNIlfO BODY. 

FiPi d-Marshai Lord Grindell, P.C., G.C B , G.C.M.G., 

Gcvemar and CommandaiU 
CoiONFL Twvnav, C.B, Defuty-Gcvemor. 

Lewis Wioram, Esq , J/an. Tnasuw. 

Thd Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop od Barking. 
iHE Rr. Rev. The Jord Bishop oi Kingston. 

The Rev. Edgar Rogers. 

The Rev. Tord Vicior Sfvmour. 

The Rev. Dr. Warrf, C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 

Field-Marshal Sir George Whitl, VC., G C B , O.M., 

G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G . G.C 1 E. 

Colonel S. Waller, C.V.O., R.E. 

Colonel J. H. S. Craigie. 

W. W. SiSfi’SON {Captain j/A Manchester Regiment), 

All inforoiEtion will be gfladly given on application, by the Secretary, C. L. B , 
Aldwyeh Hcwm, Catherine Street, Aidwych, London, W.C. 


Church Scout Patrols 

(INCORPORATEP|) 

OBJECT. 

The object of the I.G.S.P. shall be the advancenient of Christ's 
K^dom antong boys of all classes, the promotion of 
reverence, discipline, self-respect, and all that 
tends towards true Christian manliness. 

KfCB^Avtufewto—His Grace The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His Grace The Archbishop of York. 

CbMAffidailf^FlLLD-MARSHAL LORD GRENFELL, T.C., Q.C.^, G.C.M.G. 


f Tbo Church Scout Petroli have frankly borrowed what seenMd lo be the best 
^iiatlHTi of the Boy Settatib But the LC.S.P. stands fren the start at a dcflnilaly 
Cbunll OtfMsitathiB. It dVBi not hesitate to stow as its objects: the teaching of 
boys of the hsbit of prayer and public worship, with participation in Uie 
l^toonURsnts, a* Well aa the Isaoni of discipline and sdf’control. 

AH Information wHf be Kladiy given on application, by the Secraticyi LCS.P., 
telMeh Hoomi GidioffM StM, Aldwyeh. LMdon, W.C. 

■ ^ 3*1 




Boy Scouts HeadqmydMSi 

112-118, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, a,W; 

Tthgnmm: "Sooutemft, Landon.’' TtlaphoM: Bumd 240. 


PATRON. 


ms MAJBSTT THE KOTO. 

GOVERNING COUNCIL OF THEj^OV SCOUTS ORGANISATION. 

CAif/" Stout and CAairtgaM of the Council: 

* Lisut.-Gvn. Sjk Rokekt Badl'\-Powbll, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

lev. J. W. Joweii, M.A., CbofoiBB F 
Church Council. 


Lord Alverstone, G.C.M.G., Lord Chier Justice 
of Euftland. 

Abe Boiley, Esq. 

Admiral Lord Cbvles Beresford, G.C.V.O., 
K.C.R. 

* C. C< Branch, Esq. 

* Colonel H. S. Brownricg. 

SirT. Lauder DruiUon, Dt., M.D. 

* Colonel Ulick de Rurgh, C.U. 

Archbiiliop of Canterbury. 

Rev. W. Dale, Sec. Presbyterian Church of 
England. 

Sir Matthew Dodsworth, Bt., Y.M.C.A. 

* Lient.-Gcneral Sir Edmond Liles, G.C.I.L., 

K,C.B. 

* H. Geoffrey Elwes, Esq. 

Sir Charles Elliott, K.C.S.I. 

Viscount Esher, G,C.13., G.C.V.O. 

* P. W. Everett, Esq., M.A., F.S.S. 

Kev. J. Campbell Gibson, 1>.0 , Moderator 
Presbyter'an Chuich of Englaml. 

Eul Grey, G,C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 

Rev. H. Hartley, Sec. Wesleyan Mi-thuillsts. 
Rev. C. Silvester Hor.ie, M.P., Chairman 
Congregational Union. 

Crril Jackson, Esq., M.A., L.C.C. Edncatioiiaf 
Committee. 


Sir John Kirk, Ragged School UnioD. 
b'Jijor-Gen. Sir Ronald Lane. ]CCV,0.a C9, 
Kev. W. Lark, Prusideut United Melhftdbta. 
l.ord Mayor of London. 

Jloii. 11. Lawson, M.P. 

Kev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton, M. A., HeidaMiK 
of Eton. 

Earl of Meath, K.P. 

Sir Frederick Nutlian. Jewish Lada* BHRude, 
Sir Percy Tilt Patrick, K.C.M.(jN, Swth Africa. 
Rev. W. Perkins, Pceiideiit Wesleyan MMho^ 
ills. 

* Francis W. Pisley, Esq. 

* J.ieut. -General Sir Herijcrt riumer, K-CB. 
Admiral Sir Harry Rawsoii, G.C.D., G.C*U,0. 
Sir George Reid, K,C.M.G. 

Field-Marshal Enrl Roberts. V,C.. ole. 
Bishop of Kipon. 

Kail of Sliafiesbiiry, K.C.V.O., Comminioaoi 
foi Ireland. 

' Kev. W. II. G. Twining. 

* Marquis of ’iuilibardine, D.S.O.. M.V.O.^ 

Coininissioner for Scotland. 

Archbishop of Westminster. 

\ri.hliishop of York, 

* R. Young, Kiq., Scottish Kxeeulive. 


* Executive ComniiUee of Governing Council, 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF. 

The Ckiep Scout. 

CArV'^^wafijJieivr— Lieut. -General Sir Edmond Elies, G.C.I.E., X.C.B. 

■ DopHfy-Chiif Cowvnt»loMir—QQ\aaoA Ulick C. de Burgh, C.B. 
CofftmitoioHer fir the Ce/eniVx— Colonel H. S. Browurigg. 

„ „ (T'ewrriv)- Colonel T. M. D. Lumsden, C-B. 

TVoMnlling Seereiary {North Captain D, Colbron Pearia. 

,, „ {South Dietriety^'E, C. S. Walker, Esq., B.A. 

Commiuioturfir Scot/und—Thu Marquis of Tiillibardine, D.S.O., ALV.O. 

„ „ /fv/M— The Earl of ShaftMbury, K.C.V.O. 

„ IFiifrr- 

Seeretary J. A. Kyle, Esq. Chief ChfrJkt {CoMiw'amny^H, Copt, 

Aesiefynet Sicrwtmey—^ Tully, Eeq. lSeereimrise)~^F. EnJlh. 

QtMrttrme uUr Henry }Iol(. PaaqiUR. 
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TRAINING for ENGINEERS t NAVAL ARGHITEGTS 



Comco ti* lAfwnear Te kr I Itl^TroY&Co, nur } ltd 
rorSouLl Afr a ^ 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
INJHOPS 

DRAWING OFFICE 
EXPERIENCE. 

There is no better tre nijiir 
then a cour e at the Workb 
Cox & Co (Ensrrs ) Ld 
where a tl oroiii^hly prac 
tical and all round know 
ledre Is secured for a 
moderate prem um ror 
terms and full particular* 
apply as fo lows — 


COX & CO. 

(ENGINEERS) LTD. 

ENQINEERS AND 
SHIP BUILDERS 
NAVALARCHITEC18 
&c DOCKS IRON 
WORKS AND DOCK 
HEAP WORKS 

FALMOUTH 



ENGLAND. Sod I n ere* f 1 ^ k 


EVERY BOY SCOUT SHOULD BUY 

HOW OUR NAVY IS RUN 

B> ARCHIBAID S HURT) 

With a Prelace by I ORD CHAKI LS B1 R1 SI ORD 

Popular Edition Pictorial Paper Wrapper u th 16 F 1 1 page IHustrationa f om 
Photographe Pr ce 1/ net 

'* T Old Charles 1- ere ford reco.niws tl \ aloe of Mr liar 1 I ook 1 > contribi ting a preface to 
It Readers will be e ti ^ indeed i I o le and Siller i f r natio al i o ir varshi| s ind ■» i rn 
iba 1 they will find i il e e e iteriaii inj, an 1 instructive i ayes A ca| iial f opul ir I ooL in si pie 
easily i itel i^ible lan^ laye e itire y fiee f o dr> tccl meal lies Daii^ tele^rapt 


A USEFUL BOOK FOR A BOY SCOUT 

How to Take and Fake Photographs. 

By CLIVE HOLLAND. 

With 8 Full pas:e lllustratioos, hmp cloth Price 1/- 

Fhe Content! include 

The Dark Roonn— Camera!, Plate! and hilms^Thc Selechon of Subject! 
—Fxpoiure-* Development nnd after Ireatment of Negfativei — Print- 
iQgr Proccesee — Mounting— Competition and Exhibition Work, etc , etc. 

Thaac Bocka may be had at all Bookaallara and poat-fraafor 1/2 from 

^ A. F. 80VTBS. 88 MAIDKN UMB. LONDOB. W.C. 
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Write for Complete IHostrated Catalogiie tp 

HENRY POTTER 6 CO. 



(EsUblUhed 1811.) 


36 and 38 West Street) 
Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 

Busies 



ARM i PA n I KN r 1 I AT 
A^ siipplu 1 1 « t'u Ar n nil 1 N n ^ 1 > II I \H\ 1 i i K 
o (i null at tors to 11 M (<oieniii 1 1 ilnr ivi r \t isj 

Special Reduced Price to Doy Scoutsi 

12/G Noi:. 

( Mnnlprlflrit h in . lln I t 1 1 r'i t!)intiiiF 
Jas^tuUnu ii 1 > illi 111 1 1(11111 irni ili)u « 

N n - liiiffli ( 1 1 1 ( I 1 1 ( 1 V Ih \ mu (j| 1 1 I I , 
inr uisiinkc - *' ^ 1 1 o ji j ||||| j 

aUMcutexOtH/ tfjge 

BUGLE TUTOR. Prici Bd.; politic Id. 


\ 

I^nl 


Drums 

SIDE DfiUMS, £1 Ss. 

Him II ' 14 III lln tS' ill 1 ive StF« I Rodi^ 
I 111 *vi r (Sti 1 1 |I i%li li Mltli 
r«i/ He 

SIDE DRUM TUTOR. Price 6i. \ Postigi. id. 

BASS DRUMS, from £2 ISs. 

FLUTES, for Drnni and Fife Binds from 8i. Cl. 

I ur M irilii*' cU I r I U in in I I ilu 11 111 li. scr n* cwl 

I U I si (iti 

tVhm H. r\f\ngflti\* u»h * Itfye " 


Complete Scout Outfitters 


SCOU T MASTERS* UNIFORMS A SPECIALITY. 

Kharki Serge Jacket and Breeches, each Suit cut and made to order, 

17/6 per Suit. 


Blue Scout KnickSi 1'6 and 2/6. 

Kharki Serge ,, 2/6. 

Bugle Strings, 1/6. 

White Lanyards, lid. and 3d. 

Scout Knives, lO^d. 

„ Belts, 1/- and 1/0 
Kharki, Blue and Qreen Flannelette Shirts, 
2/- and 2/0. 

Army Qrey Flannel Shirts, 3 G and S/6. 
Wood Water Bottles and Carrier, Sd. 

POSTAGE PAID 0 


Army Mess Tins (Infy ), 1 3. 

Haversacks, lOid., 1 1 3. 2/0. 

Canvas Kit Bags, lOld., V-, 2 0. 

„ Waterproof Second hand, 1/B. 

Combination Knife and Fork, 0d. and 

1/-. 

Whistles, ed., Bd.. IQld. 

Enamelled Water Bottles. 1/-, V6. 

Scout Badges. Brass, Id and 2d. 

„ Bars lid. 

ORDERS OF 10/-. 


We are Actual Makers of every deioription of Uniforme, 
HavereackB, Kit Ba^e* Cape, etc. etc. 


Bend for Price Llat. 

SHIBLEY BBOOKS, Ltd., 


il . « ARTILLBRT SLACR, WOOLWIOB. 

ESTABLISHED OVER 50 tEARS. 
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Amoement for tht 8emt. 

THE ENTEBTAimiENT SEUES. * WRAPPERS 

wmoa f/ai NBI-V. 


Tricks for 
Everyone. 

imEB eomsmE mH coHHON 

ONECri 

< By DAVID DEVANT. 

6 * Ditmni.Si Cior^s lUU , . 

f 

illustrated with 134 Photographs, 
rittmiag the complete working of the 
eEperitnents. 

The Contents include :^Trick& at 
thfe Writing Table — Tricks m the 
Sdioking |toom— Tncks at the Work 
Table'^TrickE at the Dinner Table— 
Tricks in the Garden— Card Tricks— 
Thought Reading Tricks, etc. 

After-Dinner 
Sleights and 
Pocket Tricka 

By C LANG NEIL 
St^ Wt9^t, Prion ii. 

With vpMrdi of 100 llluitratioaa 

A CoUection of Amusing Tricks re 
^uhing very little skill, and no, oi 
very simple, apuratus. These Tricks 
are, as the title suggests, especially 
dottable for a few minutes' amosement 
After dinner, or to fill up what might 
becoire an aifkword pause, as the tune 
ocdbpted in the presentation of each 
ih tery short. 


The Pearson 
Puzzle Book. 

A Collection of o\er 100 of the 
Best Puzzles. 

Edited by J K. DENSOn! 

The Conlenth include Simple 
Puzifes — Figure Puzzles — Trick or 
Secret Puzzles — Piirzles requiring Dex- 
terity and Patience — Puzzles of a 
more Instrucli\e Nature— Arithmetical 
Puzzles — Pictorial Puzzles — Wire 
Puzzles — Puzzles with Matches — 
Miscellaneous Puzzles— Riddles and 
Conundrums. 

Recitations 

for 

Children 

A Charming Collection of Poems 
(chiefly copyright) specially selected 
as being suitable for Young People, 
with Instructions for Reciting. 

By JEAN BELFRAGE. 

To which u added Three Original 
Flays for Children. 


fkfsff BMP fe 0^9H§r, or wlil bo foronrdod 

,17. Btaricttn SttMt, Lonioa, WX. . 

* 



DUNHILL^ 

Scout Equipment 

BOY SCOUT AND 
GIRL GUIDE 
EQUIPMENT. 






SEND A POST CARO 
FOR OUR FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 

ALFfiED 
DUNHILL LTD., 

145-147 

EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. N.W. 


• V 


It 




' r 


\' 




Strai!^ tote 


BOYS 

Educated at Pitman's School are providod 
vHth unique opportunities for osttinK a Kood 
start in the business world. 


The School's Influential Situations 
Bureau, which Is free to every student, 
has at Its disposal a constant suc- 
. cession of salaried junior posts in 
Ithe ieadine London banks, Insurance 
land shipping offlees, and In general 
' business circles. 


fe/rff TOJiJiy fox p/rjuAi/'s pxosncTUs, 

GRATIS AND POST FRBB. 





'FRENCH A8 SPOKEN IN FRANCE." 


*-y 


SECOND EDITION. 
Rrloo 2/8 

Anyone vrho han msscered its contents may 
bqi.t a fairly Lhoroa;fh knowledge of current 
French idiom. 

Kegan Paul. Trench, Triibner ft Co., 
43 Gerrard St., London, W. 


Should there be any difficulty in obtaining it, please send 2/G and 3d. postage to Publisher, j 
who will forward it. 


THE OFFICIAL BADGE BOOKS. No. 1. 


BANDS AND MUSIC FOR BOY SCOUTS 

J. ARCHIBALD KYLEp 

Chief Bcoutmaster and Becretary, Boy Scouts Headquarters. 

This Utile Tolome contains hints on the use of music in general for Boy Sconts. and also on 
the fonnstion of troop bands, with short notes on the various instruments. It also gives 
the Bugle Calls arid quaUficafcions for Bugler, Musician, and Piper Badges. 

In Ump Cloth, Pr/ce 6d. net, poat-fre» 7d. 

Afmy 6e tfdenilhroUrM mny BtokuUtr, w wri/ fo unt di» tet oh rwtpt of cash to— 

F. 80VTSB. *'T1m Scout" Offloas. SB MAIDHH IiANB, LONDON. V.C. 
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STOC KWIN & RF. r.K:,FTT; 

9979, CantraK Official Outfitters 

To thi BirminiSham tad District BOY SCOUTS' ASSOCIATION Md the Boys’ Brigade. 


AU tfootfa to to* ualu 9 of 5 h or oner Carriage Paid In the United Kingdom, lolth the etcefitton of 
Stage, which are Carriage forward ; if value le under 5 a auglcieat amount to 
cover gastage ahomd be encloaed. 


Scouts' Haversacks 

White Drill . , »ch 

K'laki Drill . . SU. 

KliaWi Diill, Adjivt.iljie Straps, 
8 /d. and lOJd. each 
Real Ru^slan KIut Caiiv.xs 
tjiissetetl, well niaile, eacli 
Diito, as above, but with 
siuii and Knife and Kuik 
I.Mops |/6cnch 

1 and I/O Adiuhtable 

Snaps. 

Scout Kaickers 

N .ivy Serge licit Loops, pair 
.Siipeiior Quality diico, f/8 , 
Jfesi I, ,, l/Il I 

Scoutmasters' Breeches 

Navy oi Khaki, 

4 l 1 , 6 / 11 ,aLnd 6/IIP-iir 

Scouts' Hose 

Strong Worsted, Klack, with 
any colour turn over top, all 
sizes, Hoys and Vuutlis, 

!/» pair 

hlen's sizes . . 1,'3 n 


Scouts' Shirts Scoots* Bolts 

ire*'". Khaki, or Navy Mellon ^* 5 ?**y 5 Pigskin HInff and 
Cloth, with twiynilitary ikh.- , - Swivels . ^ . Old. eai:h 

kets, ofTkiaipaKni, aiadop- ! ?,*'®'*,*,^f***?,®**^*? 
ted by the llrminfiham Hest Hide, u ock fittings, rings, 
Association, alB sizes, froip i swivels, a id coal *uaps, 

I'A to 14 cotlal til each . , . . , 1/6 each 

Meii^s Sizes . m 0/3 ' Ditto, nickel fittings, and 

- I _ inuney pouch f/QeaJi 


llesi Quality Materia J, a-< above, 

Ho>t‘,2,e. Men’*^2/ll earb 
Sruiiliiiaater!i Khaw Navy, or 
Lrecn Mellon ftirK, with 
double iniliiary collar and 
niiJiiai-y cuffs, with out new 
, design Sluuk Dutton 

I 3/6 ei - c-h j 

Fl.innefette Shirts, uitli two j •wicm . 

military pockets, in Khaki, ' With Kings and SwiveU. 
LIiOi.olate, Creen, and Dine, | 3/3 each 

nj to 14 colKir | 8 >:JLb ) • — * - - — — 

I Men h Sizes . . f ;|1 „ McSS TlBO 

Flannel biiirts in any colours, I Ordinary Uilly Tin, Btd> each 
with two iniliiary pockets, ! Aiinjr Canteens , \h •» 

\a\ to 14 collar, Berries Billy . 1 /- „ 

3/9 and 6 '6 ' 


< The New Kegulaiion Belt, as 
adopted Headqnariern, 
1/- ■ with ring! and swivels, 

- 

Scsutmt«t(n| Bdti 

FiiirsT Cowhide, uith strap to 
go over shoulder, miliiary 
(laiiern . ^ 2^1 aach 


Army Orey Sliiils, with two 
iiiiiitaiy pockets and shoulder 
straps . . 2/** <:=tch 


I Scents' Knives 

Strong Blade, with marlin 
spike . t/« each 


Scouts' Staffs 

Strong Wliiie Wood, 4 jd. each 
Diiiu, best tiualiiy, 6'1. ,, 

Deal Quality, Ash, 8^d. ,, 
Ail marked in J*<et and Inckei 

Scouts' Life Lines 

Best Ltulian Hemp, iS feet, 

Gd. each 

Pntrol Flags 

Any Animal, printed in Red, 
4d. each 

Scout Ties 

So/i Moicfial^ any Self Colour 

30 X 30 . . ■ 6d. each 

5>‘!i6 . . • 3*!- »• 

itX44 • • • 3d- II 

Two Colours, 30 X 30, 7 d * if 

Shoulder Knots 


Scouts' Hats 

Klrnki Fill , with wide stiff bi im 
and leather chin strap, in all 
sizes . . . t/“ 

Khaki Fell, spcLjal colour .mil 

E aiiern, with extra wide 
rim, aiietiaily sliffeiiud good 
leather chin suap, adiustalile, 
as adopted by the Diniiing- 
Lain Association, in all si/es, 
each 

Uetter Quality Felts, 

f/6 and 1/9 each 
ScoutmasterV Hats in good 
quality 


■ cacu j ueiie, Qualltieib 

i CombinedVm'eimdlOTli, " 


6d. and 1/11 


Scouts' Axes 

.Strong, well hnisbed, l.^eacli 
Pouch for Ditto ‘ 

Best Quality Axe , 

Pouch for Ditto 


neu, i.a eaci 

: JJe" 

■ lOitl. „ 


Swats' WaUr Bottbs 

Second-liand Wood, Army fiar- 
tern . 8|rl. each 

Khaki I'in, web stra*js, 1 > „ 
Khaki, Felt covered, si raps, 
1/3 and 1/ 6 each . 

jaliiy Felts, ^ Scouts' Whistles 

1 / 1 l| 2 /'t 1 | and 3/6 each Lerge hize, regulation pattern, 
8d. each : Small^Size, 6 d» aa cti 

Scouts' Jerseys trucking Irons 

Good Quality, with straps, 

J 3 / 6 . pair 

Scouts' Lndynrda 
Khaki or Whico Id. each 


Strong Jerseys in all colonrs, 
button on shoulder, Boys’ 
and Youths' Sizes, l/fl each 
Men's Sizes . . 2/3 n 

Worsted Jersevs in all colours, 
Boys’ and Vouibs’ Siv'^e, 

I “|/11 each 

Men's Sizes 


Signnlling Flags 

Semaphore, with sticks, IQd. 
pair ; Morse, ditto, 1/- ptsfr 


Baglw, DruM, Bwki, Beats, Te ato, PUti, etc. Write for SPOBTS UST reetg|pi. 


4T HISSH 


STRBCBT, 
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FOyWDED DY 

LT.-fiSifERAL SIB B. i S. BADEN-POWELL, K.C.B. 

(Who Contributes ms Own Weeklj Feature.) 

The Scout is the oniy official organ for the Boys. It contains the 
latest Scouting News, Scouting Hints, Experiences of famous 
Scouts, splendid tales and serials, Nature Articles, Games, Useful 
Things that every boy should know, articles to interest the boy with 
a turn for Engineering, and advice with regard to Careers for Boys. 

THEI BSflT AUTHORS. THE BEST ARTISTS. 

True stories form a prominent feature of the paper, and also 
irousing talks by well-known people. Here is a list of some of 
^the notable people who have recounted their adventures and 
experiences in The Scout, and have given inspiring messages 
V to its readefs. 

Sir Henry Benbow. MaJor-Gen. Sir Alfred Turner. 

MAlpr-Gen. Sir H. M. Bengouffli. Brlg^ler-Oen. A. Haldane. 

' XZ. lUder.Haffflaizd^ C.B. . S.O. 

' Admiral OTS Boaanquet Lord Avebury. 

„ Sir a. R. Freemantle. Sir Georere Bartley. 

„ Sir William R. Kennedy. „ Hiram Maxim. 

Sir W. A. D^e Acland. Frederick Young*. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John C. Harry de Windt. 

SeAxympleRay. Sir H. B. Mackwortb Praed. 

„ C. G. Penrose Fitzgerald. „ Robert Anderson. 

Vlcse-Admiral NoM Dlgby. John Kirk 

, MaJor-Gen. F. B Appleyard. Biehop Weldon (The Dean of 

., Sir Roziald Lane. Manchester). 

, The Scout never contains a word, an idea, or a picture which is 
in the least degree harmful to a boy. 

e^Ng PBNNY, THURSDAYS. 


jChe 'Half-yearly Voltaus, bound la elotb. price Ss M- each, post- 
free. 40 ^ fbm an, exMlost present 



with n|ht rciMue tackle at reasonable prkb; 
ether folk may sell at lower prik«t but we ^ve 
Wearing Worth all the time. Samses for com- 
parison with pleasure. 


FOREIGN PATRONS.— We deliver free on board at any Port in tho 
United Kingdom, all orders over lo/- in value, packing cases m 
charged nett cost, duty and other chafes to be cleared at your end- 
Po&tagc at foreign rates must be sent c:l| all orders under lo/- in value. 
Please use international money ordAs when remitting; coins or 
stamps are of no use. 


Write for Catalo^e A83, 


Scout Bcltn. Offidal pnUeui, beiit 
lenther, dark buckle 
Scout Belta, as above, but wiiL two 


rings and hooka . • . 1 /t 

Knife Sheaths of leather . . 6d. 

Coat Straps to fix on belts . pair 6 d. 

Kit Bags for camp, 31 XiB • . 1/- 

Compann and Sundial . 8 rl. & 1/6 
POSTAGB 8(1. EXTRA. 

Axo Pouch. Official patten^ . . If- 

Scout Knives . . . ' . 1/- & 1/6 

Maveraoclca, beat flax . 1/8 & 1/6 

Haveraacka, combination, wiib de- 
tachable leather coat straps . 1/9 & 2/- 
Scout tSata . . . 1/1 & 1/6 

Scoatmostora' Hata . 3/~ 

Jrrge Shot ta, navy, u6 to 31 in. waist 2/8 
Sergo Shorta, navy, 33,34, 36 in. „ 3^ 

Serge Shorta, kfanki, 3(1 tu 31 in. „ 2/9 

Serge Shorts, khaki, 3a, 341 36 in. „ 8/8 

Scout Sfalrta, khaki, navy or green, 

>3 to X4I neck 2/6 

Scoutmaatcra* Shirta, as above, 
sizes 14I to 16} .... 8/3 

Puttees. Navy or khaki . • .2/6 

Waterproef Capes, navy • . i/ll 

FOSTAGS 3 d. BXTRA. 

Scout Whistles . . 6d., 8d., 1/8 

Scout Oarters . per pair Sd. 

Shoulder Knots. All colours . . 2d. 


Scout Buttons. Fleur.de.lyspattam, 
sbirt, 6d. ; coat, 1/- per doz. 

Chin Straps, wiih slide .Id. 

Neckerchiefs, hingle or double 

coloufk IA> 

Silver Scarf Pina. Flcur-de-lyt 

paitrm 1/- 

Cult Links. With 15. P. portrait . 6d. 

PoSl'AOE sd, nVTilA. * 

Scent Axes or Hatchets . . 1/- 

Scoutmaatera* Breeches, to meal. 

Khaki or nuvy . 9/6 & ll/<» 

Scoutmaatcra* Jackets, as above, 

10/6 and 11/0 

Tracking Irons. Diamond patter^ , 
eidi straps .... pair l/» 
Billie Cooker, cup, stew and boiling 

]>aii I/- 

Water Bottles. Glass coverad felt 

POSIACB 4d. xXtka. 

Semaphore Flaga in bunting or 
cambric, wiihsiictfs: xaXia, xExxB, 
34XV4, 1/3, 1/8, 2/6 per pair. 

Bugles ... 0/i:ilVt»12/l 

signalling Lamps .... 2/' 

POSTACB 6d. EWSA. 

Ambulance Outfit . » . , M. 

Tinder Box I/- 

Metal Coat Cllpa, with leather 
strap! pair 1/” 


J. USQUE & CO., Walsall, supply tke Trade (eakr) 
Hcadquarters-Pattem Leather Belts, Pouches, Shea^ ete, 


SMSiSieiN 


Z9.mfraaD sum, 
^ OMMWV w 




Get The Scout’ Charts 

Approved by Lt'Gea. Sir D. BADEN-POWELL, k.c.b. 

T hese charts arc a most valuable series, which every boy 
must possess. Get them nt once, and so learn how to be 
healthy, strong, and ready for an}' emergency. They cost only 
2d. each, printed on cardboard (or 3d. post-free) ; or you can 
have any six for Is. 2d. po.s/free, twelve for 2s. 3d., or the com- 
plete set of twenty-three for 4s. 

Send your application, witll. remittance, to 

The liDiTOK, THE SCOUT, 28 Maiden Lane, W.C. 

Nos. 1 to 0 comprise a complete Physical Culture Course. The 
other charts (Nos. 7 to 23) deal with various subjects in which 
every liritish boy, whether he is a Scout or not, should be proficient. 

t 

Here i.s a complete list of the charts : 

1 . How to be Healthy. 12. Quarter'Staff Play. 

2. Wrist and Arm Exercises. 13. Knots, Hitches, and Bends. 

3. Leg and Trunk Exercises. 14. Morse Signalling Code. 

4. Abdomen and Leg Exercises. 15. Semaphore Signalling Code. 

5. Dumb-Bell Exercises. 16t Simple Bandaging. 

6. Indian Club Exercises. 17. Sick Nursing. 

7. Ju-Jitsu. 18. Swimming. 

8. Besene from Fire. 19. Figure Canring. 

9. Bescue from Drowming. 20. Boxing. 

10. How to Act in Emergencies. 21. Stencils and Stencilling. 

11. Patrol Names and Calls. 22. HammockMakingandNetting. 
23. Bugle Calls. 

In .size llie.se charts measure about llj inches deep by 8] inches broad. 
They are neat in appearance as well as handy in size. Each card is punched 
at the top, so that a string may be passed through if it is required to 
hang it\ip, 

Thc.se charts have been prepared with the ulinost care both as regards the 
instructions and the diagram.s, and those dealing with special subjects, such 
as Rescue from Fire, Simple Bandaging, Boxing, and others of this kind, have 
been submitted to and approved by the highest available authorities, 
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“No Better Pood.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON. F.R.8.Ei« 


rj 


PURE CONCaNTRATED 



**I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so 
well.”— Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., Ex- 
President of the Royal dollege of Surgeons, Ireland. 

- - ASK FOR . - 

THE “HYE BOYS” MEK CHOCOUTE. 


* It Is » pleasant and pure Food Confeetlon, 
and can bo oonsumod with advantage and sofotp 
• by young or old.**— SCIENCE SIFTINOa 
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Mjr Seofits^'Headqttarters 

* 116-118 Vlotoria Street, Weetmineter, 8.W. 

T*l#plt9ni No 9432 Qorrord Ttlogrtphid Arfifrew- ■*8coutcraf^ London 

NOTICB:— 

Ths attention of Seoatmasteit and Diitnct and I ocal becritaries la drawn to the fact 
that even now ipunons infinngemeati of the copyright badgei of the Boy b(.out$ ate on the 
market Belti and \ annua articlei of equipment are otferd for ule be'inng itamps of the 
devigne which are alio infrlngcmenci of the designs of the Boy Scouts and it must be 
pointed out that anyone who deals with articlea of this nature rcnden himaelf liable to the 
penalliea aet out in the Patent AcL ff ^ 

In a similar way uoanthonaed boofd purporting to be official for the I oy Sconts are 
on the market A 

It should hardly be necessary to/ ppeal to the loyalty of Scoutma ten to see that 
infnngeme ts of copynght, whether f i the nature of badges or manufactured goo Is or 
poblicatiODS, should not receive any lupport 

INBTRUOTIOHS AS VO CORRESPONDENCE:- 

\11 letters referring to Organisation, Scout Reports, and News, Camp 
Fire Quei les, Equipment, and Roll of Honour must Im addressed to tin 
Managing Secretary al Ii6, Victoria Street, Westminster, S W fhe ilcp'irtment 
to which the letters refer should be marked on left hand corner of envelujie 
Equipment orders must be on separate sheets A detailed Price Libt of Fquipmcnt 
supplied by Headquarters may be obtained on application 


The Boy Scouts’ Headquarters Gazette” 

Offiaal Journal for all Secretaries, Scoutmasters and Assistant Scoutmasters. 


In this publication, which is issued monthly, Secretaries, Scoutmasters and Asii«t 
ant Scoutmasters are brought into clo«e touch with what is going on in the movement 
It forms, Mb it were, a connecting link between workers all ovei the United King 
dom and abroad, and ideas and <!Uggc<tions, having for their object the welfare of the 
movement, are recorded month by month 

As an example of the scope of our Gaeette^ the following %ynr pvjs ot the contents 
of the May number will show the practical nature of the publication — 


The Chief Scent’a OutleOk. 

King Bdward VII. and the Boy Scouts 
Aerial Post-Office. 

Phaapert tor t'le Royal Parks. 

Sconts* *'Knowledgo Card.*' 

Tnup Plashes. 

Nature Stalking for Scoutmasters. 
Headquarters Notices. 


Chief Scout In Scotland. 


District and Commlttea Reports. 
Jottings from the Qaartemiastor. 
What the Troops arc Doing. 
Hoadqnnrtors. 

England Vroland. 
Scotland. Woles. 

Colonial and Abroad. 

Under the Scoata* Flag. 


The price per number is ad with xd additional for postage, but for a/6, paid in 
advance^ subicrJben mqy have the GautU forwarded to them post free, each month, 
for 0 year. 

The JTsqdbuafWM GouOm is published by and is the property of Headquarteis, 
and It Is hoped that oA interested in the movement will do whst thqy con to increase 
the circulatton of the paper* ____ 


AH caqififise or eorteiRafBdeaee so the GVustto end artldas, repiorte, clct>, Intended 
for insertioo, should be eqtlmsied to Headquarters at if6 Vietorw Street. 



Books for Boy 


AN INSTRUCTIVE VOLUME 

Pioneering and Map-making 

For Boy Scouts and Others. 

By C. REGINALD ENOCK. F.R.G.S. 

ithor of " Your Sharo of Kmpire," V 'Jlic Ancles and tlie Aoiozol 
“F urthest West," “MeiLo." “Peru, " etc. 

Limp Chill, Price 3 post-free If. 2</. 

m 

Camping Out. For Boy Scouts and Others. 

By VICTOR BRIDGES 

With n Prcfrtory Note l-y 

L1EUT.-GEN. SIR R. ByXDEN-POWELL. K.C.B. 

‘Limp doth, Prue 1 a ‘. nei, 

“ A complete guide to the iiictliods by which this branch of the simple life 
may be « njoyccI in comfort. As Mr. Budges sfi>.s, fond [irirciits need not be 
afrsiid of letting their boys live under canva.'«, and we will add that they will 
have no excuse lor fear at all if they provirle the campers with a copy of 
Mr, Bridges’ most practical book. * — AV’WYWjr//f' Chronicle, 

Astronomy. For Boy Scouts and Others. 

By T. W. CORBIN 

The Prp/rssor of " The Seoul " 

Author of “The How Docs it Work of Blectriciiy, " “Modern Engiiiesr etc. 

WITH MANY DIAC'.KAMS AND ILLI STILVIIONS 

Limp Cloth, Is- net (/» 


At all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or post-free for Is. 2d. from 

As F« SOWTERf •‘THE SCOUT” OFFICES, 2S MAIDEN LANE, W.Cs 
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iBooks for . Boy Scouts 

WITH AN BNGIWBERIWG OR BBH 31 AW 1 CAL BENT 

^he “How Does it 

1 h Stiff Paper Wrappn^ Is net 
Als^ <• Ct 4 fji fioafdst Is 6 d net, posUfns Is 9^ 

No. 1. Electricity, By TllbMAS W. CORBIN. 

Tlltfi volume simply t| e workir^ id Dyvgimos— Moton.-'Ileatm^ 

and UfrhCing t^us-.-T rrioav a\ s aiyi SwWiysi with many illustrations 

fiom phot(i(g;mplib aAothci desalts 

*' The ile^ptlonf art eiven mi very pi i u ItfngiiafCi and there are excellent lOuitNidaBa, 

* The rnfln-Biati^n aiven is dear ail easily ui4«M«o<.«id hatMmvINI b 

c^ra 1 1nfts are |^i%cn It is an A i ouk for any bey dcabaMHdi alpanpa lenardf tntiiRc eMCtnc 


No. 2. ^odel Making. By cvril hall. 

With Many diagram^ 

CoiAins iDhtnicthB^ for inakwg a Staitni^ I^oeomotisd--Tifrbtne*^St<*dni 
Boat ---lUcci lie £ii|| 4 iye •taMotois-^ Va«hi 4 --Pil 9 fti 0 g Preni— Steam Crane- 
Talaphofie-^ElccIrip TaKgraph^^ ei& v 


No. 3. 


Modem £nginev^^ar\ 

AWUua of '* The Koa It 


W. COKBIR 

u 


The Volme Ac High Spaed Staatm<(ki | g ^ Ttlj^ S(pam Pomiwn^' 

Cogme— Haiflpe Engincs<-f^aUaay tfbeoiH(itives<^hftlhitMfii Torldtic^Tftc 
Hot Air Engmc—llK, Qas Eaguy-^The Petrol ittb etc.) and is 

lUostraird with numerous photogncaphs and diagraips* 


'•For the yduna,&mmr nn becim Iptradactiea awthe vanow Engine* ceula U 
sngeesied, be n alMrd!iSir* 0 Miaral doiodpliehor all the hc^t aiakeii ip IM pcsentdiQri while ihe 
numoroue diawipgi and diagrams enerivHmdy gvut m the elHCidaueo ep&the text 


^all Bookpellerai free fipr HHld. AM ^ 

C. ARTHUR fEARSONy Ltd., MiiHeHa U»NDO|l» V.C. 
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